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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, May 31, 1902. 


A CONTRACT recently placed by the Daira Sanieh, 
an Egyptian investment company, for four or five 
cargoes of American coal and to which we have 
previously referred is causing considerable com- 
ment in England. It may be made the subject of 
Parliamentary inquiry as the Daira Sanieh is under 
government control. The Colliery Guardian calls 
attention to the fact that the best English screened 
coal could have been obtained for 18 shillings per 
ton, while a price of about 20 shillings was paid for 
the American coal unscreened. But what enabled the 
Americans to take the contract was the fact that 
they took payment “in trade,” sugar being taken in 
return for the coal. 


R 


THE SuLPHIDE Corporation, of London, and of 
Broken Hill, and Cockle Creek, New South Wales, 
has decided to adopt the Sulman-Picard process for 
treating the zinc-lead sulphide middlings and the 
zine concentrates. This process is practically a zinc 
distilling process, which can be used when there is 
a comparatively high proportion of lead present. The 
roasted ore is charged into the retort, with bitumin- 
ous coal as reducing agent. The zinc is distilled off 
and the coal becomes coked. The lead and silver are 
reduced also. They are not volatilized, but are held in 
the pores of the coke, and are afterwards treated in 
the lead smelter. Five furnaces on this system are 
being erected at Cockle Creek and they will be the 
first zinc furnaces in Australia. We hope to give an 
account of the process in an early issue. 


R 


IN ANOTHER column will be found an interesting 
analysis of the causes leading to the present great 
strike in the Pennsylvania anthracite region. The 
facts therein given were collected by a correspondent 
who has personally interviewed many men in the 
region and his conclusions may be accepted as based 
on a careful study of the facts. His opinions agree 
in the main with those that we have previously ex- 
pressed, but emphasize the importance of the 
Union demands and minimize the political consider- 
ations. Our correspondent states that the miners, 
while having locally some complaints, have no real 
grievance in the main, and the strike has been de- 
clared because the operators realize that any con- 
cessions made this year would mean further con- 
cessions next year and every point gained by the 
Union but adds to its strength. The operators also 
believe that the Union will never be satisfied until 
it is in absolute control, with power to regulate the 
employment of individual miners at every colliery. 
This really means a repetition of some of the worst 
features of the Molly Maguire rule; hence, it is 
evident that the present strike is, so to speak, an 
irrepressible conflict. It was bound to come sooner 
or later and both sides have apparently agreed to 
fight it out now. 


R 


SoME TIME ago we referred at considerable length 
to the Elmore process of making copper tubes by 
direct deposition in the electrolytic bath. This proc- 
ess was improved by the late M. Secretan in France. 
The English Electro-metallurgical Company, which 
was formed three years ago to acquire the English 
works and patents of the Elmore copper tube busi- 
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ness has now got into working order, and is pro- 
ducing about 25 tons of tubes a week. It will be re- 
membered that the owners of the French patents, 
who had worked the process successfully, acquired 
the English rights from the Elmore company, which 
had from its inception been under the cloud of bad 
financial organization and lack of capital. The new 
French owners went to a good deal of unnecessary 
expense in removing and rebuilding the works and 
remodeling the plant as an exact duplicate of that 
in France, and their policy of importing French ma- 
chinery and workmen was irritating to the British 
trade. They have now abandoned to some extent 


this policy, and have appointed English electro-met- 


allurgists from Elliott’s and Bolton’s as managers. 
There are still quite a number of points in dispute 
between the company and the vendor syndicate 
as regards the terms of purchase, but these ought to 
be settled before long. It is intended eventually, 
when the company has been placed on the Admiralty 
list of contractors and the Board of Trade’s re- 
quirements as to quality have been complied with, to 
increase the output to 60 tons a week, this being 
the output for which the present works have been 
designed. 


x 


THE JONES MIXER PATENT. 


THE DECISION of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of the Jones mixer patent has now been 
made public, and it is apparent that it does not turn 
on matters of detail, but on the question of the gen- 
eral validity of the patent. The injunction against 
infringement of the patent which has been ordered 
by the court does not apply to specific features of 
the Cambria Steel Company’s mixer, but to the gen- 
eral use of the apparatus. The decision considers 
carefully different devices which were claimed to 
have anticipated Captain Jones’ invention, and sets. 
them all aside; holding that, while the idea of a 
reservoir for molten metal, from which it could be 
drawn as needed for casting or steel making as re- 
quired, was not new, the specific application of such 
apparatus in steel making, and its use to mix metal 
from different furnaces, was a novel application, 
entitling the inventor to the issue of a valid .patent. 
The British patent of Tabbener and Deighton; the 
American patents of Durfee and Witherow; and the 
unpatented Whitney device, used in casting car 
wheels, were all set aside by the Court as having no 
application in this case. Two paragraphs of the 
opinion, which we quote below, show its general 
tenor: 

“To enable the Jones process to. be successfully 
carried out it is necessary: 1, That the intermediate 
reservoir or mixer should be of large size, ‘say 100 
tons’ capacity; 2, that it be covered to prevent the 
access of cold air from without; 3, that it be pro- 
vided with a stop, so that it may not be tilted so far 
as to be emptied of its contents; 4, that a quantity 
of molten metal so large as to absorb all the varia- 
tions of the product of the blast furnace received 
into it and thus to unify the metals discharged into 
the converters be constantly retained in it. None of 
the prior patents or processes to which we are re- 
ferred ‘meets these requirements. Indeed, it is 
scarcely too much to say that none meets more than 
one of them. When we add to this that none of 
them was ever used, or was ever susceptible of being 
used, without material alteration, to carry out the 
Jones process, it is evident that the defense of antici- 


pation by prior patents rests upon a slender founda- 
tion. d 
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“Discarding now all that does not bear directly 
upon the validity of the Jones patent, and dropping 
all superfluity of words, let us determine exactly 
what Jones has contributed, if anything, to the art 
of making steel. He undoubtedly found reservoirs 
of small size in use, in which was poured from re- 
ceiving ladles enough molten metal to fill them, and 
from which a sufficient amount was discharged to 
supply a converter, usually about half the size of the 
reservoir. But in all these cases the fact whether 
any particular amount of metal was left in the reser- 
voir was treated as a matter of indifference or acci- 
dent, although there must have been necessarily 
some incidental mixing; and probably the metal as 
it ran into the converters approximated more nearly 
to uniformity than when it ran into the reservoir. 
The former methods were adequate for cupola metal, 
uniformity in which had been largely secured by a 
careful selection and breaking up of the pigs, but it 
had not proved a success for blast furnace metal, ex- 
cept that it had been used to a very limited extent in 
foreign countries where the peculiar character of 
the iron ore had rendered it possible to carry on a 
direct process, although apparently by methods quite 
other than those employed by Jones. The principal 
step employed by Jones was to magnify the capacity 
of the reservoir about twentyfold, provide it with a 
cover, and to arrange that it should not be tilted 
beyond a certain point, in order that a ‘considerable 
quantity’ of molten metal might be retained in it for 
a sufficient time to accomplish a pretty thorough mix- 
ing, but little change having been made in the mean- 
time in the size of the receiving ladles and convert- 
ers. As the reservoir was designed to hold a large 
quantity of metal for a considerable time it must 
have been covered to obviate the contents being 
crusted over or sculled.” 

The decision seems practically to close the case, 
and to establish the rule that no mixer for molten 
metal can be used without license from the owner 
of the Jones patent, which is now the United States 
Steel Corporation. As the manufacture of steel by 


the direct process—that is, from molten metal 
drawn from the blast furnace and transferred to the 
converter or open-hearth furnaces without re-melt- 
ing—can hardly be carried on without the use of the 
mixer or reservoir of molten metal, the decision, 
as we have heretofore noted, is of much importance. 

We do not suppose that the United States Steel 
Corporation will seek to enjoin its rivals abso- 
lutely from using the mixer; but it will probably 
enforce the right, given by this decision, of making 
them pay some form of royalty for its use. In any 
event its control of the patent has an appreciable 


value. 


x 
MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Iron and Steel—The iron market may be said to 
be comparatively quiet this week. The fact is that 
very little new business can now be placed for the 
present year and there is still some hesitation about 
orders for 1903. This is felt by the majority of oper- 
ators, although the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has already contracts out for a large amount 
of raw material for the first half of next year. The 
mills continue to make deliveries as fast as possible, 
although there is complaint among buyers as to delay 
in receiving what their contracts call for. This is 
especially the case in structural material, for which 
Builders find difficulty in 
securing their steel, especially on small orders. A 


the demand is great. 
peculiar demand seems to have arisen on short notice 
for light rails for contractors’ and mining purposes. 
It is almost impossible to secure these within any 
reasonable time from the mills and some fancy prices, 
running as high as $38 or $40 a ton have been paid 
for this description. In heavy rails several orders 
could be placed if the mills could take them and it is 
said to be quite probable that some large contracts 
for this class of work will be made abroad before 
long. At current quotations it is quite possible for 
railroad companies to sell their old rails at prices 
which would almost, if not quite, pay for new mate- 
rial; but they cannot take advantage of this owing 
to the congested condition of our rail mills. Girder 





rails for some large trolley enterprises are also 
needed; at least a portion of these orders may go 
abroad. 

The threatened strike in the Shenango and Ma- 
honing valleys is still in doubt. The blast furnace 
workers in these districts, as will be remembered, 
demanded eight hours time, which would necessitate 
the employment of three shifts, instead of two, in- 
creasing the number of workmen about 50 per cent. 
The operators refused to consider this, but offered 
instead to increase wages for the present time. If 
this offer is not accepted as a compromise work will 
be stopped on June 1, causing a serious drop in pro- 
duction at a time when it will be extremely incon- 
venient. 

The little effect 
on iron production, as it concerns only a few fur- 


anthracite coal strike has had 
naces in Eastern Pennsylvania. If prolonged, how- 
ever, its effect may be felt further. 

Other Metals——The copper market continues in 
fair condition, with but little change since our last re- 
port. There are abundant indications that consump 
tion continues on a large scale in this country and 
that matters are slowly improving on the other 
side. Some of our large producers are sold out for 
two or three months to come. At the same time, 
there is no foundation for the assertion which has 
been made in some quarters that copper has sold at 
a large advance over recent quotations. The gains 
in price have been comparatively small, and any 
claim of higher rates is merely speculative. The slow 
but steady advance, however, is encouraging and 
seems to show better conditions. A drop in standard 


copper in London of about £1 is reported, which 
was due chiefly to the closing out of some large 
sveculative holdings. This fall, however, rather re- 
stores the equilibrium of the market as standard cop- 
per has been selling too high in proportion to re- 
fined copper, and the fall in the former about re- 
stores normal relations. 

business continues 


In other metals 


very good. 
Tin maintains its price, although spot supplies are 
somewhat larger. Lead is steady, with a very good 
consumption. Spelter has been higher on account of 
the strike in the smelters in the Kansas District, 
which threatens to curtail supplies, but the suspen- 
sion of work is not so general as had been expected, 
and there is no particular opportunity for any sensa- 
tional rise in quotations. 

The silver market continues practically unchanged ; 
the demand for Indian account shows some improve- 
ment. While this is not of very great proportions, 
it is enough to steady prices. It is hardly necessary 
to say that any increase in demand is readily sup- 
plied, and seilers are quite willing to meet buyers 
who are in need of the metal. At the same time 
the offerings have not been excessive. 

Coal—The Western coal market continues to de- 
pend chiefly upon transportation. In some directions 
there has been an increase in car supplies, so that 
trade to the large cities is better, but the Lake coal 
trade is still very much behind and shippers are 
finding it impossible to keep vessels going. The 
lake trade is unsettled 
condition. Demand is strong and the mines are quite 
ready to supply it if they could only get the coal to 


the ports. 


consequently in a_ very 


From the shippers’ point of view the rail- 
roads have been very much to blame in not keeping 
pace better with the demand upon them. 

The seaboard bituminous trade shows a very heavy 
demand, which is due partly to buying by customers, 
who generally use anthracite, and partly to the action 
of some regular consumers, who have increased their 
demands in order to provide against a possible short- 


age later. In a number of cases orders have been 


‘lieries on the Girard Estate, moreover, may be 


duplicated, but it is quite possible that some of these 
may be cancelled. In the seaboard trade transporta- 
tion conditions are very much better than in the 
Western trade, and car supplies have been fairly 
good; not much attention is paid yet to the possibility 
of a strike of the bituminous coal miners. One has 
been ordered in West Virginia, but the great majority 
of the miners there are not connected with the union, 
and it is believed that very iew mines will stop 
working. 

The anthracite trade is, of course, at a standstill, 
and everything depends on the continuance of the 
About its possible duration, nothing definite 
can be said at present, and one prediction is as good 
as another; it looks very much, however, as if the 
companies had decided to fight the matter out at 
this time and would decline to make any compro- 


strike. 


mise. The strike question is fully considered on an- 
other page. 


R 
ANTHRACITE COAL SIZES. 


No OTHER report of the operation of anthracite col- 
lieries is made which shows so many interesting de- 
tails as that made yearly by Mr. Heber S. Thomp- 
son as engineer of the Girard Estate, which is in- 
The col- 
taken 
as in some degree typical, since they extend over 


cluded among the Philadelphia city trusts. 


a considerable area, and are operated under lease 
by several different companies. 

The total production and shipments of coal from 
the collieries on the Girard Estate for two years past 
has been as follows, in long tons: 














——1900. 1901.—— Changes. 

Tons. Perct. Tons. Perct. ‘Tons. 

Mined from colleries.. 987,650 77.8 1,086,429 75.7 98.779 
Saved from wash’ies. 104,707 8.2 161,605 11.2 I. 56,808 
Total marketed...1,092,357 86.0 1,248,034 86.9 I. 155,677 
Used in production... 177,087 14.0 188,081 13.1 1. 10,994 





Total . +++ © 1,269,444 100.0 1,436,115 100.0 J. 166,671 


The proportion of the total coal mined which is 
used in operating the collieries appears unusually 
large. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
last year reported 8.6 per cent of the coal mined as 
used at collieries; while other companies report from 


= 


7 to 10 per cent. The mine inspectors’ reports for 
IQOI give a general average for the whole anthracite 
region of 8.8 per cent. 

The division of the coal prepared and_ shipped 
into the various market sizes is a point of much in- 
terest, about which almost the only complete sta- 
tistics published are those given in the report now 
under review. This statement shows not only the 
sizes coming from the breakers, but also the sizes 
of the coal saved by the washeries from the old culm 
heaps. In the latter the small sizes predominate, 
as might be expected, raising considerably the pro- 
portion of those sizes in the total. 

The proportions of the different sizes of coal sent 
to market from the collieries on the Girard Estate 


last year are given in the table below: 





























et 1900. 
Collieries. Washeries. Total. Total. 
i oko sane wwaee es OOF 8s ssw es 0.06 40 
DRE Scsxisxeh ees Loe eikon 1.70 3.36 
Broken ....0essecesces mee * sxsne 9.23 10.65 
EE: .cbecgssncseese cas 12.07 0.03 10.51 10.22 
De Scclciewseueae es 15.48 0.19 13.50 57 
EEL: Sbceatsuvasee 23.28 4.51 20.85 21 
Total large sizes..... 63.46 4-73 55-85 7.4! 
Pe Ge Ge cee ee oak See 13.94 21.12 14.87 13.98 
ee rrr re 18.78 45.58 22.26 21.10 
nt -cicosusaessaneee 3.82 24.69 6.52 7-5! 
[EN duiaccewssan esd ae 3.88 0.50 . 
Total small or steam : 
Pee kc ccsbensesans 36.54 95-27 44-15 42.59 
WR Gcaccesdsnndas 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


The only parallel statement which can be found 
is in the report of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company. That company in 1901 reported 50.16 per 
cent of large sizes—chestnut and over—and 49.84 
per cent of steam sizes, showing a somewhat largef 
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proportion of the latter than the collieries of the 
Girard Estate. 

The table above shows only the sizes of coal 
shipped. The coal used in operating collieries is 
of the small sizes, as a rule. If we take the total 
used and shipped, we find that the proportion of 
large sizes in the Girard collieries last year—count- 
ing all the coal consumed in operation as of small 
sizes—was 48.54 per cent of the total; or 54.09 per 
cent of the colliery product, excluding that of the 
washeries. The inference which may be drawn is 
that the proportion of steam sizes made in the an- 
thracite trade is approximating one-half of the total 
shipments. This shows the increasing care taken in 
screening and separating the coal, in saving the 
small coal and in reducing the final proportion of 
culm or waste. As it is the large sizes which are 
sold for domestic consumption, it would also indi- 
cate that the proportion of anthracite sold for steam 
purposes is approximating 50 per cent of the ship- 
ments. This must be modified by the fact that a 
large quantity of pea coal really goes into domestic 
consumption. Most of it is used in New York and 
other cities in apartment houses, hotel and office 
buildings where steam heat and electric lights are 
used: for while this coal is used for raising steam, it 
is really burned for domestic, and not for manufac- 
turing purposes. It is also a practice among retail 
dealers in Eastern cities to buy a certain proportion 
of pea coal, which is mixed with the chestnut sold 
for house purposes. 

The sizing of anthracite is an important question 
to producers; and to consumers also, since increased 
saving in preparing coal affects—or at least ought to 
affect—the selling price. After all, however, the 
saving cannot be of large proportion, and we cannot 
expect any material reduction in costs or prices until 
the present system is done away with, at least in 
part, and a large proportion of the coal converted 
into gas at or near the mines, for transmission to 


consuming points in that form. 


R 
DEMANDS OF ANTHRACITE COAL MINERS. 
EpDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., May 28. 

The present strike in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania, involving fully 145,000 men, has some 
unique features. It is the largest strike of organized 
labor this country has ever seen, yet is being con- 
ducted very quietly; in fact, papers in Philadelphia 
and New York have been giving mote space to it 
than those in the mining region. Both the officials 
of the United Mine Workers and the heads of the 
mining companies are saying little for publica- 
tion and many of the published statements regarding 
the situation have been written by correspondents 
who have based them on very imperfect information, 
while the opinions editorially expressed by most 
newspapers show apparent ignorance. This is not to 
be wondered at, however, since the questions involved 
in mining and preparing anthracite are extremely 
complex and their bearing on mimng costs and 
miners’ wages can be appreciated only by persons 
having considerable familiarity with local condi- 
tions. 

The first thing that impresses any one who seeks to 
get fromthe miners or their representatives some just 
idea of their grievances is the variety of grievances 
alleged. One man will insist that the sole question 
involved is that of an 8-hour day for all men em- 
ployed on company account; another from the Wy- 
oming or Lackawanna regions will assert that the 
sole question is the weighing of coal—that miners 
ought to be paid by weight instead of by the car as at 
present; another will allege the system of dockage 
an old grievance. This, he claims, often unjustly 
penalizes the miner who sends up coal mixed with 
rock and slate, the docking boss favoring the com- 
pany rather than the miner. Little is said about a 
recognition of the Union. 
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From long experience the mine officials are familiar 
with these various complaints and see in their variety 
that men really have no great grievance. 

The United Mine Workers of America is as yet 
hardly a benevolent association and has no bene- 
ficiary features. The association does not, as certain 
well-known labor organizations do, pay death bene- 
fits, nor has it ever been able to make any regular 
payments to men out on a long strike. It is com- 
posed of men scattered over a vast tract of country, 
very many of them of foreign birth and of diverse 
nationalities. These men are working under very 
diverse conditions at a great variety of tasks. There 
is, therefore, but a very slight sense of unity among 
them, and they can be held together only by the sense 
of direct benefits received. For this reason, the 
officials of the Union, to keep the men in line must 
every year or so make demands on employers for 
higher wages or, what is practically the same thing, 
for shorter hours. These demands must be cumulative, 
for any recession or any weakening by the officials 
means a large desertion of the rank and file. The de- 
mands must not only be cumulative, but every de- 
mand if followed by a strike must result in some 
direct gain to the men. 

It can be easily seen, therefore, that an organization 
thus held together must sooner or later make de- 
mands 6n employers which they will absolutely re- 
fuse to grant or even to arbitrate. A strike is then 
inevitable and is likely to be long and bitter. As 
the operators are better able to withstand a long sus- 
pension of work than the miners, the final result of 
such a strike is generally a complete defeat for the 
strikers and the utter wreck of the strikers’ Union. 
This has been, in brief, the history of every attempt 
to organize the Pennsylvania anthracite miners. The 
last and most ambitious attempt was that of the 
Knights of Labor, whose power was finally broken 
by the long strike which tied up the Lehigh Region 
for six months in 1887. 

That the miners at present have some real griev- 
ances in certain cases is undoubtedly true. Local 
superintendents and bosses may be unduly severe 
or arbitrary or may seek to make a showing of low 
mining cost at the expense of the miners, yet the com- 
panies in posting their notices of a 10 per cent ad- 
vance in wages after the strike of 1900 stated that 
they would take up local grievances and endeavor to 
adjust them. Most of the large companies have 
lived up to their promises in this respect and many 
grievances have been adjusted, of which the public 
has heard nothing. 

On the other hand the officials of the United Mine 
Workers have not been able to control their men. 
Over a year ago they agreed to prevent unauthorized 
strikes. This they have not done. The number of 
such strikes last year was 128, and many of them 
were for utterly frivolous reasons. Thus some were 
on account of the discharge of incompetent men and 
boys. One mine was tied up several days because a 
driver boy who had brutally maimed a mule was dis- 
charged. At another colliery 800 men were idle a 
week because of the discharge of a drunken breaker 
boss. The foreman of another colliery, who asked 
why a large portion of his men, enough to keep the 
mine from working, did not show up one morning, 
found out that they had neglected to observe a cer- 
tain saint’s day the month before, and would observe 
it that month. At many collieries all the men have 
quit for half a day to attend a funeral. In all these 
cases no notice was given the mine superintendent. 

Conscious of the strength of their Union, the men 
have become insolent in their demeanor, have refused 
to obey orders and have worked far less effectively. 
A district superintendent of a large mining com- 
pany states that the men in the collieries under his 
control have fallen off in efficiency 40 per cent. This 
company has in hand an important piece of work, a 
duplicate of an undertaking completed some years 
ago. The conditions are the same, the facilities for 
removing rock better, yet the men only get out 60 
cars of rock a day when a few years ago they got 
out 100. The superintendent of another company 
says that he now averages to a mine car 300 pounds 
of coal less than three years ago. 
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From this it is evident that the real cause of the 
present strike is the determination of the mine oper- 
ators to resist any further concession to the Union. 
I have heard officials of the Mine Workers say 
that the strike would be called off if the operators 
granted but a 2 per cent increase in wages. But the 
operators realize that the same old grievances would 
be presented next year for another increase and that 
each point gained by the Union strengthens its 
power and decreases the efficiency of the employes. 
In fact, from the standpoint of the mine superintend- 
ents conditions this spring were becoming unbear- 
able. 

The expense of keeping a large colliery in the Wy- 
oming Valley idle is great. I know of one group 
where it costs $1,800 a day to keep the three mines 
in order, whether any coal is mined’ or not. The 
company’s interests require that these mines shall 
work so long as there is a profitable market for the 
coal, yet the miners have been known to quit on the 
slightest pretext, tieing up a mine for half a day or 
perhaps a week, as shown by the instances quoted 
above. 

Under such conditions it is apparent that a great 
strike was bound to come; the only question was 
when. It is often asked why the miners did not 
wait till September. when political complications 
might help them and the specter of a coal famine 
with winter approaching rouse public clamor. The 
answer is that there is more or less jealousy among 
the leaders of the Union and all feared a loss of 
prestige if after all the parleying a strike had been 
delayed several months. Again the miners in the 
Lehigh Region are credited with being eager for a 
trial of strength. In the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
regions the men were evenly divided on striking. 
The Schuylkill miners were mainly opposed to a 
strike, but the delegates from the Lehigh Region 
carried the Hazleton convention. A large p®oportion 
of the Lehigh miners are Lithuanians and are 
credited with being the most quarrelsome and turbu- 
lent of the foreign element in the anthracite fields. 

From these considerations it is clear that the pres- 
ent strike is, so to speak, an irrepressible conflict. The 
mine superintendents generally have bitterly re- 
gretted the settlement due to political considerations 
of the strike in 1900. There are no political questions 
whatever in the present conflict, however, if the mo- 
tives of certain members of the Civic Federation be 
excepted. The contest now on is recognized by 
miners and operators as a struggle that will deter- 
mine whether the operator will have power to con- 
trol the conditions of employment at the mines or 
whether this power shall be delegated to the United 
Mine Workers. The claims of shorter hours and 
higher wages are put forth as pretexts by the miners, 
but the real issue is the recognition of the Union 
with all that such recognition implies. 

The three chief grievances alleged by the Hazleton 
convention of representatives from the various 
locals of the Miners’ Union are these, and for them 
the strike was declared: (1) An eight-hour day for 
all men on company account. (2) Coal mined to 
be weighed and the miner paid by weight instead of 
by the car, 2,240 pounds making a ton. (3) Recog- 
nition of the Union. 

As to these grievances the first was put out to get 
the firemen, engineers and pumpmen to quit work 
in case of a general strike. These men work I2- 
hour shifts, and the firemen have been seeking 
shorter hours for some time, having started an un- 
successful strike with this end in view last year. 
Of all the men likely to take part in the present 
strike they seem to have the strongest grievance. A 
boiler house containing 20 to 30 old style cylinder 
boilers is not a cool place on a July day and to keep 
up a good fire with culm requires steady shoveling. 
With the growth of the eight-hour movement all 
over the country, a reduction in the firemen’s hours 
of work is likely to come before long whether the 
present strike is successful or not. The pumpmen 
and engineers draw fair salaries for little work, 
some engineers getting as high as $100 monthly. 
They are often middle aged men with families and, 
except in the Lehigh Region, are likely to stay at 
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work, as are the pumpmen. The majority of the 
firemen in all the districts will probably quit on 
June 2. 

The second grievance is an old one and was prob- 
ably brought forth because it appeals directly to 
every miner working on a contract basis. At first 
sight the demand appears just, but a slight investiga- 
tion shows its weakness. The miner paid by the car 
knows just how much coal he has got to load and 
how much “topping” he must give the car. He also 
knows that the docking boss in the majority of cases 
is fair-minded and _ will not dock a miner except for 
cause. A full car of coal, containing from 75 to 
105 cubic feet, entitles the miner to from 85 cents 
to $1.05, according to the hardness of the vein, the 
size of the car, etc. If the coal was weighed the 
company would have to impose some system of 
docking to prevent the men from loading too much 
fine coal and send up a car nearly full of rock and 
slate with a thin veneer of coal on top. Some mine 
laborers are adept at loading cars so as to de- 
ceive the docking boss. Slate is much heavier than 
coal. Inasmuch as the companies prepare coal in 
several sizes, there is always a certain proportion of 
a car of run-of-mine that goes to the culm pile. 
This proportion varies according to the character of 
the vein. Hence if the companies paid by weight 
they would deduct this loss, the miner would think 
he was being defrauded and the public at large would 
never understand the matter. The present system, 
complex as it may seem, is the best that experience 
suggests, unless breakers be so constructed that the 
weight of prepared coal, fine coal and waste in each 
car can be determined. This is not impossible, but 
involves a reconstruction of every breaker in the 
Wyoming and Lackawanna regions. 

The third claim put forth by the miners is that 
their Union be recognized. By recognition is not 
meant that representatives of the operators and of 
the miners shall get together once a year and ar- 
range a wage scale. Recognition in the anthracite 
country, judging from the attitude of the mine em- 
ployees during the past three years, means that the 
individual miner shall do what a local lodge may 
think best. He shall work or quit without notice, 
get the salary of a union man, though absolutely un- 
fitted for the work given him, and shall in all re- 
spects obey his local lodge rather than the mine 
superintendent. Carried to its logical end the posi- 
tion of the United Mine Workers is that the union 
shall control all questions of employment, and every 
man, every breaker boy shall owe it allegience. The 
operator’s duty is. to sign the pay roll, and draw his 
profits, if the system leaves any. The plain truth is 
that an objectionable trade union spirit has grown 
greatly of late years in the anthracite region. It 
pervades all trades, and frequently shows the “ca 
canny” spirit that has made trade unions in England 
a menace to that country’s prosperity. Miners are 
less efficient and do not care to work as long as 
formerly. Six cars are considered a day’s work, yet 
men frequently quit after loading three cars, saying 
they do not care to work longer. At a certain mine 
near Wilkes-Barre employing 800 men, it requires 
150 headings worked to supply 400 cars of coal 
daily. The men thus average about 2 2-3 cars daily, 
instead of the six that they often could send out. 


TESTS OF AMERICAN COAL.—The London 
Colliery Guardian reports that a cargo of American 
gas coal was used for 24 hours on March 1 at the 
Copenhagen gasworks in the production of gas in 
retort house No. 1, with the following report: 
Quantity of coal used, 144.14 tons; gas produced, 
1,599,390 cubic feet; gas produced by each ton of 
coal, 11,001 cubic feet; power of the gas, 16.52 Hef- 
ner light 76 Omm 15° C.; coke resulting from each 
ton of coal, 16.37 pounds; ashes in the coke, 7%4 
per cent. The coke was firm, substantial, and gave 
a good heat, but left considerable slag in the fire- 
box. In stoves it burnt well, giving off strong heat, 
but required good draft. The coal was sold at 20s. 
per ton c. i. f. Two cargoes of Canadian coal of 
5,000 tons each have been sold at Copenhagen at 
eb ee og 8. 


THE CARNEGIE RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 


At the recent meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute in London, it was announced the Council had 
awarded the Andrew Carnegie gold medal for 1902 
to Dr. J. A. Mathews, of New York, for the re- 
search carried out by him as a holder of an An- 
drew Carnegie research scholarship during the past 
year. The first recipient, Dr. Mathews, has pre- 
viously received a Fellowship for the encourage- 
ment of scientific research from Columbia College, 
New York, where he has been working under the 
guidance of Professor H. M. Howe. 

For the present year the council of the Iron and 
Steel Institute has awarded six Andrew Carnegie 
research scholarships, each of the value of £100. The 
following are some particulars of the careers of the 
successful candidates: 

Octave Boudouard, of Paris, aged 30, has already 
published 32 original memoirs and, in connection 
with Professor Le Chatelier, four books. He is 
assistant professor of chemistry at the College of 
France, and has previously received in France bronze 
and silver medals for research. 

William Campbell, of New York, aged 25, has pub- 
lished papers for the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the American Chemical Society, and the 
Franklin Institute. He studied at the Durham Col- 
lege of Science, and was awarded an 1851 Royal 
Exhibition Scholarship to the Royal School of 
Mines, London. He is now working under Pro- 
fessor H. M. Howe at Columbia College. 

Alfred Campion, of Cooper’s Hill, aged 27, is a 
member of the Iron and Steel Institute, who has 
had practical experience with the Steel Company of 
Scotland, and has previously written papers for 
Glasgow societies. 

Percy Longmuir, of Manchester, aged 25, was a 
student of the Sheffield University College. He has 
had experience in foundry work, and has written 
several papers on that subject. 

Ernest Schott, of Berlin, aged 26, studied under 
Professor Ledebur, of Freiberg, and is assistant in 
the Royal Testing Institution at Charlottenburg. He 
has published a number of original memoirs. 

Frederick Henry Wigham, of Wakefield, aged 32, 
is a member of the Iron and Steeel Institute. He is 
a steel works manager to Messrs. George Cradock 
& Co., and communicated, in connection with Mr. 
Stead, a paper on steel for wiremaking to the Iron 
and Steel Institute last year. 


CALIFORNIA’S MINERAL PRODUCT AND 
ASSESSED VALUATION. 


By Our Spectra, CorrESPONDENT. 

The California State Mining Bureau, under 
charge of Lewis E. Aubury, State Mineralogist, has 
issued a small folder entitled “A Few Facts Concern- 
ing the Mineral Production of California as Com- 
pared with the Total Assessed Valuation.” The 
basis is the figures of value by counties of the min- 
eral output of the State for 1900, which was $32,- 
622,045, including gold, silver, borax, copper, petro- 
leum and all other mineral products. This is 2% 
per cent of the total assessed valuation of the State 
in 1901, which was $1,241,705,803. The idea of the 
folder is to impress upon the public the importance 
and extent of the mining industry. The _ total 
assessed valuation includes real estate, personal 
property, railroads, money and credits, etc. 

A small diagram is printed of each county in 
which the total assessed value as represented by a 
square checked into 100 parts; and a portion is 
shaded to represent the mineral product of the 
county in its percentage to the total assessed value. 

Diagrams are also given showing agricultural 
percentages, in which the full square represents the 
entire mineral product in the State and the shaded 
portions the agricultural. The whole value of the 
oranges, cured fruits and prunes produced in 1900 
in California is shown to be 73 per cent of the 
mineral product. The flour, lumber, butter, sugar 
and hops amount to 64 per cent of the mineral 
product. 
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The oranges and lemons amounted to 40 per cent 
in value of the mineral product; cured fruits, 22 per 
cent; prunes, II per cent; lumber, 21 per cent; 
flour, II per cent; butter, 20 per cent; beet sugar, 
9 per cent, and hops, 3 per cent. 

This is a proper method of showing the relative 
importance of the mineral industry of the State as 
compared with the leading agricultural products and 
their value in the same year. 

A condensed statement showing the percentage of 
the mineral product to the assessed valuation, by 
county, is here given: 


Assessed Mineral per 
County. valuation. product. cent. 
PS: Sckpedidcaenenie $1,137,276 $752,121 66 
MED.  igeuvaavsnvaews 9,362,304 5,374,026 50% 
BEM 5 shaw swabs anes 1,567,998 698,689 44 
Soe ee 1,529,604 663,159 43 
CSOD oc 50000500 594345379 1,905,856 35 
EE csc atwenaxa nue 4,641,489 1,479,009 31 
OURO naar keke een wne 7,076,340 1,916,899 2 
a re ee 6,424,670 1,659,258 25 
Pe cues dAses tee een 1,885,336 420,586 22 
a SS er ee 2,093,004 369,379 17 
error 9,097,657 1,128,882 12 
San Bernardino........ 16,416,149 1,965,143 II 
ES ee 8,991,828 1,010,383 II 
oe ee ere re 4,039,566 426,420 10 
DEER. snsssscawsves 2,006,587 171,516 8 
INR eae ie Dea ee a ais 21,129,890 1,867,856 8 
BED. Scgiaip mean wlesiaws 3,178,460 172,745 5 
rrr er 8,658,243 476,161 5 
Saar 5,464,434 284,631 5 
DEDETR. b004s40s%sse00> 6,289,942 268,467 4 
MR 5055s eke 4505% 11,765,301 493,100 “ 
Ps: (siceub wes ep eases 13,879,046 500,786 3 
em Bene. .s6cssccacs 6,018,740 205,650 3 
Santa Barbara......... 13,969,868 528,438 3 
Lees? DAME wx seuss oes 103,328,904 2,155,198 2 
PE ccpestietewneus 11,245,544 259,174 2 
Pe? 3. céscteuneses 12,248,709 285,112 2 
lh EPR, 260600050092 19,961,959 402,061 2 
OMNED 564545 ssanne wee 30,770,729 609,847 2 


In the leaflet from which these figures are taken 
are some odd conclusions based on the total mineral 
product of California for 1900. 


THE DISCOVERER OF GOLD IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES.—The Australian Mining Stand- 
ard says: “Mr. George Hunt, a veteran miner, died 
at Merrylands, near Sydney, recently. He persist- 
ently claimed that he discovered gold in New South 
Wales before Hargreaves, to whom the credit is gen- 
erally accorded. According to Hunt’s account, he 
met Hargreaves at the old White Horse Hotel, Syd- 
ney, where both were staying. Hargreaves at that 
time had just returned from California, and he and 
Hunt used to talk of the possibilities of gold being 
discovered here. Hargreaves told Hunt he knew 
where gold could be found, and mentioned soime 
likely places. Hunt then resolved to try his luck in 
the search for the metal, and with this intention 
started for Bathurst. After prospecting various local- 
ities, Hunt, on February 5, 1851, claimed that he 
struck a patch near Lewis’ Ponds, from which he 
washed 17 pennyweights of gold. The old gentle- 
man was very positive as to the date, as it happened 
Shortly after this he met Har- 
greaves who, he said, did not get gold until a few 
days after their meeting. Hunt then went into 
Orange for the purpose of getting tucker, while Har- 
greaves came down to Sydney and reported the dis- 
covery. After the diggings broke out Hunt worked 
on them with varying success, and then settled down 
to farming on the Manning River, where he resided 
for some years, but left there to once more take up 
his old pursuits. About 10 years ago he bought some 
ground in Merrylands, and resided there since. He 
was born in 1819, and had just completed his 83rd 
year. The cause of death was bronchitis and pneu- 
monia.” 


ACCIDENTS IN GERMAN COAL MINES— 
Returns of accidents in mines in the Breslau Dis- 
trict (Silesia) of Germany, in which the average 
number of persons employed is 104,295, shows that 
in coal mines in 1901, a total of 250 persons killed 
and 2,755 injured, including 219 killed and 2,193 in- 
jured below ground. This gives a death-rate per 
1,000 persons employed below ground of 2.911. Of 
the deaths below ground, 109 were caused by falls 
of roof and side, 15 by shaft accidents, 37 by acci- 
dents in galleries and headings, 2 by explosions. 3! 
by foul air, and 15 by shot-firing accidents. 
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PUDDLED IRON AND MECHANICAL MEANS FOR 
THE PRODUCTION OF SAME.* 


By James P. Roe. 


Puddling consists, essentially, in the removal of 
most of the carbon and silicon, and part of the phos- 
phorus and sulphur from pig iron by agitating it 
while molten in the presence of suitable cinder and 
gases of the right composition and temperature. 
These are broadly the conditions, regardless of 
means, up to the period of balling, which final oper- 
ation may, and almost of necessity must, differ ac- 
cording as it is carried out by manual or mechanical 
means. The process developed by the writer was car- 
ried out in the machine or furnace illustrated here- 
with. The general framing consists of two side plates, 
suspended from a trunnion on each side, carrying the 
whole machine, and these trunnions rest upon roller 
bearings supported by an elevated framework. The 
side plates are produced on their lower sides, form- 
ing segments of circles, to which the operating racks 
are secured, which gear into pinions driven by a re- 





of convenience of application and ease of regulation. 
The fuel is introduced through the two trunnions, 
which form efficient combustion chambers, and the 
flames directly impinge on each other at the middle 
line of the furnace, thus producing a most intense 
and thorough combustion. They then pass to the 
four converging stacks, two of which are at each 
end of the furnace, and by this means is assured a 
complete filling of the chamber. 

The whole of one end is closed by a door, built up 
of removable sections, which is suspended from a 
shaft running across the furnace. The door is 
opened and closed by two side-connecting rods, which 
connect the bottom girder of the door to a cross- 
head operated by a hydraulic cylinder under the fur- 
nace. Parallel motion in the cross-head is assured 
by means of pinions at each end engaging in racks 
fastened to the side plates of the machine. The 
closed door is locked by means of wedges, operated 
by hydraulic cylinders which pass through the side 
plates and the connecting rods. The wedges also 
aid in making tight the joints of the door. 








FIG. 1—ROE’S PUDDLING MACHINE. 


versing engine. Between the side plates are four 
distance pieces, which form girders from one trun- 
nion to the other. The stack bases and the angles 
under the bottom also serve to form part of and 
Strengthen the frame-work. 

The bottom, consisting of a series of water-cooled 
parts, rests upon the angles referred to and supports 
the working bottom of magnesite brick. The same 
material is used to line the end and sides up to the 
wash line of the cinder, the sides above the cinder 
line, the roof and the lining of the four stacks being 
built of fire brick. 

At present the furnace is fired by means of crude 
oil and blast, although coal or gas can also be used 
Should convenience or economical reasons require it. 
Oil was adopted in the present instance on account 


“Paper read at the Philadelphia meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 


The top, bottom and side edges of the door are 
made with an %-inch radius, in order to crush and 
grind out any cinder left on the sill, lintel or jambs 
at the time of discharging the ball. The sill and 
lintel are formed with water-cooled convex sur- 
faces (extra heavy pipe) to chill the cinder in mak- 
ing the joint before charging and to make it crush 
and part more easily when the door is closed after 
discharging. 

The bottom is rectangular in plan, being about 20 
feet by 8 feet 8 inches in the clear; while the sides 
and ends are straight and stand at right angles to 
the bottom. The form of the furnace is, therefore, 
the simplest possible, and the one which is the most 
easy to maintain. The roof is high in the middle, 
to give room for flame development; slopes down, 
to direct the flame against the bottom, and rises 
again to give room for the wash of the bath at 
the ends. 
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The machine can swing through about 65° on 
each side of the center line of the trunnions. It is, 
therefore, a puddling furnace, in which the necessary 
agitation for producing an intimate mixture of the 
molten metal and oxides is obtained by allowing 
them to run down hill, first in one direction and then 
in the other, and suddenly arresting them at the bot- 
tom. The subsequent balling of the iron, when it has 
come to nature, is produced by precisely the same 
means. A good idea of the general outlines of the 
machine may be obtained by the photograph, Plate 1. 

It has been sought to embody in the present effort, 
as far as possible, the general practice in steel 
works; since there is but one period in the produc- 
tion of iron, that from the beginning of crystalliza- 
tion to the squeezing of the mass, where the change 
from pig iron to wrought iron is necessarily different 
from that of steel. 

The bottom, sides and ends of the furnace, being 
formed as described, are intended to possess rela- 
tively permanent characteristics, and thus differ radi- 
cally from the cinder bottom and sides, fixed with 
ore, from which much of the cinder necessary for 
puddling is obtained in the ordinary furnace. It is 
necessary, therefore, to charge molten cinder into 
the puddling machine as an equivalent. ‘This is 
melted in an auxiliary furnace, designed for the pur- 
pose. The cinder used for this purpose is the tap 
cinder from the ordinary furnace, and is not an ac- 
tive puddling agent. It serves principally to seal the 
door joints, cover and protect the bottom in a meas- 
ure, present a medium for retaining the phosphoric 
acid, form a lubricant as the iron..cgmes to nature 
and is massed, and, finally, to act as a welding cinder 
in the ball. Roll scale is added during the process 
to act as the principal puddling agent. 

It is intended to use molten iron from a blast fur- 
nace by charging it into a: mixer and drawing from 
that the iron as needed forthe puddler, but at this 
time a cupola is used. This latter, however, is open 
to the two objections of greater cost and increased 
difficulty in obtaining low sulphur. 

The molten iron—in the existing machine varying 
from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds—is poured through the 
charging hole immediately after the cinder, and as 
soon as the iron is charged the machine is oscillated 
two or three times. Then the oxidizing agent (roll 
scale or easily reduced iron ore) is added by means 
of a long spoon (made of a piece of pipe cut longi- 
tudinally in two), which is run in through one of 
the end peep holes, given half a revolution and 
withdrawn, thus evenly distributing the scale through 
the bath. This is continued between oscillations 
until, in the judgment of the puddler, sufficient scale 
has been added. This is told by free iron ceasing to 
run on the bottom or the bath rising for the high 
boil. This latter is much more active than in an or- 
dinary puddle furnace, large volumes of carbonic 
oxide being emitted, which burn above the surface of 
the bath to carbonic acid, adding materially to the 
temperature of the furnace and the bath without any 
additional fuel. During the periods of scaling and 
boiling, as the bath descends the inclined hearth, it 
is most thoroughly agitated and uniformly mixed; in 
part by the lower strata being retarded by the fric- 
tion of the bottom, the upper strata flowing over the 
lower, and, more largely, because as the direction of 
the bath is suddenly arrested by the end it turns 
over upon itself precisely as an ocean wave does. 

As the iron comes to nature and thickens, the prog- 
ress down the hearth, from end to end, becomes 
slower, so that the clusters pass slowly through the 
zone of highest temperature and acquire the heat 
necessary for thoroughly welding the whole to- 
gether in the ball. This massing, or balling, is ac- 
complished by increasing the angle of the hearth so 
that the mass slides with sufficient momentum to 
compress and solidify itself. This mass, or ball, 
then assumes the form shown in the photograph 
(Plate 2), having a length about equal to the width 
of the machine, a width of about 3 feet and a height 
of 24 to 30 inches. When the balling is completed the 
side-rod wedges are withdrawn and, as the front end 
of the machine descends, the door is opened and 
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the mass is discharged directly into the squeezer 
by its own gravity. Any free cinder that may exist 
is discharged ahead of the mass, and falls in front 
of the squeezer." The door is then closed and locked, 
the cinder is poured in and the machine is ready for 
the next heat. 

Pefore following the puddled mass further, it is 


desirable to call attention to the squeezer. The cof- 





FIG. 2. 


fee-mill squeezer is almost universally used to-day, 
in conjunction with the ordinary process of puddling 
iron and working with the balls, weighing about 180 
pounds. Although it is in this case probably as ef- 
fective a mechanical device for a given end as was 
ever designed, it is not equally well fitted for handling 
masses now weighing 4,000 pounds and which in the 
future probably will weigh 10,000 pounds, especially 
since the product sought is to be of square or rec- 
tangular section, as desired. 

Hence a special squeezer had to be designed to 
meet the conditions, and took the form shown in 
the photograph (Plate 3). Hydraulic power was se- 
lected. It is applied in one horizontal direction, by 
means of a front girder operated by the cylinder in 
the rear, and at right angles to this, by means of the 
two end cylinders, thus giving at this time a fixed 
length of 54 inches and a width of 24 inches to the 
bloom. The vertical pressure is applied by means of 
the top cylinder. In order to increase the final pres- 
sure, an intensifier is mounted on the squeezer, which 
raises the hydraulic pressure from the initial 600 
pounds to 2,500 pounds per square inch, thus giving 
a pressure of 1,800 tons on the top area of the bloom. 
All of the facing plates coming into contact with 
the mass are sectional, having spaces between them 
for the egress of the cinder as it is squeezed out of 
the mass. 

The return motions of the various parts are 
effected by smaller hydraulic cylinders, and, by sim- 
ilar means, the bloom is pushed from under the 
head piece to the open front. 

The whole is mounted upon four wheels, which 
it is intended should run on rails extending in front 
of and parallel to a series of puddling machines. 
One squeezer, therefore, would take the balls from 
all the furnaces and deposit the bloom at a point 
convenient to the blooming mill. 

The specific object in having a movable squeezer, 
is to avoid any delay at this important period, as it 
is vital that the iron be put together before the pro- 
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jecting clusters cool. Besides this, rapid oxidation 
takes place on the ball as it is exposed to the atmos- 
phere, thus causing a loss, and producing an infusible 
oxide, which tends to prevent welding and a thor- 
ough removal of the cinder. 

The squeezer has proved very effective as re- 
gards shaping up and solidifying its product. There 
has been some trouble in freeing all of the blooms 
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HYDRAULIC SQUEEZER. 


from cinder, but, judging from the number that 
have freed and from the fact that the 
trouble is not in an aggravated form in any, it is be- 
lieved that by giving the cinder somewhat more 
freedom for egress, the result will be equally satis- 


been so 


a 


Comparison seems so essential to many conclusions 
that it is almost necessary to point to some features 
in the Cort process, as improved by Rogers, in order 
to obtain a just conception of the present effort. In 
manual pudding the conditions throughout the bath. 
or heat, lack uniformity. This is recognized by al] 
practical puddlers when they select a bar for testing, 
This lack of uniformity is cured, in a large measure, 
at the finishing mills by piling the good, bad and in- 
different together, thus producing a mean that meets 
Hence, apart from the inability of 
manual means to furnish a mass of sufficient size 
to finish direct, the product so made would vary go 
much that the proportion of inferior material would 
condemn the whole. On the other hand, the product 
of the machine under discussion is relatively uni- 
form throughout a given heat and is, therefore, well 
fitted to roll as directly as possible into a finished 
product. 

This can be done, provided there is work enough, 
that is, a sufficient number of reductions in section 
from the squeezer bloom to such product. 


requirements. 


Samples 
produced go far to combat the usual statement that 
repeated working and heating of iron is necessary 
to produce a good product. This statement is illogi- 
cal. It is impossible to conceive that there can be 
any inherent virtues in a second or third heating 
and piling, other than accomplishing something that 
had not been done in the prior heatings. 

The requirements in the material for good results 
in rolling or forging iron or steel are, homogeneity, 
mass enough to give opportunity for the necessary 
work (reduction of section) and to retain the 
temperature, and pressure enough (heavy and effec- 
tive machinery) to accomplish the desired end be- 
fore the necessary temperature is dissipated. This 
has been confirmed in modern steel production. 

The puddler and squeezer, although presenting 
some of the shortcomings inevitably associated with 
being the first of their kind, have, in the main, ful- 
filled their mission of development satisfactorily, 
which is shown by the following summary of re- 
sults in conjunction with the samples exhibited. 

The pig iron used has varied in composition as 
follows: Sulphur, 0.03 to 0.26; phosphorus, 0.50 to 
1.35; silicon, 0.60 to 1.40. Many of the heats have 
shown a satisfactory elimination of phosphorus and, 
as was to be expected, this elimination has been 











FIG. 3. 
factory in this direction as in the others. All the 
operations on the bloom, after it has left the 


squeezer, are identical with those now applied to 
steel; thereby extending the economy of production 
to the finishing mills. 


MASS OF SPONGY IRON. 


shown to depend upon the composition and condition 
of the cinder and the manipulation of the bath dur- 
ing the period before the iron comes to nature. Some 
elimination of sulphur has been shown, but, as 4 
general rule, this element should be kept as low as 
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possible in the iron charged. Those heats which 
have been made with iron taken directly from the 
blast furnace have shown the special advantage of 
such a practice in this respect. The cinder used has 
a normal composition of about 0.30 sulphur, 1.73 
phosphorus and 20.00 silica. Ordinary roll scale 
was used for the additions. 

The weight of pig iron charged has generally been 
between 3,000 and 4,000 pounds, although some heats 
as low as 2,500 pounds have been made, the aver- 
age being 3,500 pounds. The weight of cinder has 
varied considerably, but it has been shown that 
about 500 pounds per ton of iron (22 to 25 per cent) 
is the proper amount. The amount of scale used 
has run from 350 to 550 pounds and depends entirely 
upon the individual characteristics of the heat, such 
as the character of the pig iron, the temperature of 
the bath, etc., just as it does in the ordinary pro-- 
cess 

The time required to make a heat has, of course, 
varied very much, especially at first, running from 24 
to 102 minutes. The average duration is 48 minutes, 
but it is believed that 40 minutes for a 4,000-pound 
charge will be the average under regular running 
conditions. This would mean from 15 to 18 heats 
per turn of 12 hours, or a product of from about 
27 to 32 tons of rolled slabs or blooms per furnace 
per turn. 

While some heats have shown a loss and others 
a gain between pig and slab, the indications are that 
the weight of the rolled slab will be about equal 
to that of the pig iron charged, or will only slightly 
exceed it. The loss from slab to finished plate, 
however, runs between 5 and 6 per cent, thus com- 
ing close to that of steel. The difference is largely 
due to the fact that the iron is heated to a higher 
temperature, with a consequent higher heating loss. 
This difference in finishing loss is, however, more 
than compensated for by the fact that all of the 
iron made is in the slab, there being no crop ends 
such as are necessary when steel slabs are rolled 
from ingots. The loss from pig iron to finished plate 
is, therefore, from § to 6 per cent in this process 
while in the ordinary puddling process it is about 16 
per cent. 

The physical tests made on this material show 
better results than those from plates of similar analy- 
sis made from ordinary puddled iron. For instance, 
the samples shown from plates containing 0.016 sul- 
phur, 0.10 phosphorous, 0.05 carbon give an ultimate 
strength of 51,000 pounds per square inch with an 
elongation of 24 per cent in 8 inches; while that 
from a plate containing 0.019 sulphur, 0.13 phos- 
phorus and 0.10 carbon gives an ultimate strength 
of 62,000 pounds per square inch, with’ an elongation 
of 23 per cent in 8 inches. The latter is a material 
which may again open to iron the large field of 
ship-building. The above results, together with the 
entire absence of blisters, show the high grade of 
product obtained. 

It is, of course, somewhat difficult to estimate the 
probable cost in a properly organized plant from 
data obtained in working a single machine under 
experimental conditions; but the indications are, and 
it is confidently believed, that slabs and billets will 
be produced at a cost not exceeding that of ordi- 
nary steel; and if slabs and billets, then the finished 
product. 


COAL PRODUCTION OF WEST SCOTLAND 
DISTRICT.—According to the report of Mr. J. M. 
Ronaldson, His Majesty’s Inspector of Mines for 
the West Scotland District, the production of coal 
for that district in 1901 amoynted to 17,733,912 long 
tons as compared with 14,105,138 long tons in 1900 
and 13,393,108 long tons in 1899. 

Of the total amount produced in 1901, 339,683 long 
tons, or less than two per cent, was mined by the 
use of mining machines. There was, however, an 
increase from 12 machines in use in 1900 to 33 in 
1901. Of these 33 machines, 30 were driven by com- 
Pressed air and 3 used electricity. Two of the ma- 
chines employed, one electric and one compressed 


air, were Jeffrey machines imported from the United 
States. 


ALBERTA TERRITORY, CANADA. COAL FIELDS 
ON CROW’S NEST PASS BRANCH OF THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


By Wm. M. Brewer. 


There are two distinct coal fields in the portion of 
Alberta Territory traversed by the Crow’s Nest 
Pass branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
western of these is a portion of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
coal-field situated on the eastern side of the sum- 
mit of the Rocky Mountains; the eastern field is on 
the Belly River on the outskirts of the town of Leth- 
bridge. 

Geography.—After crossing the summit of the 
Rockies from the west, the first productive coal 
seams at present known are near Blairmore Station, 
on the middle fork of the Crow’s Nest River, about 
10 miles east of Crow’s Nest Lake, and about 4o 
miles east from Fernie, the headquarters of the 
Crow's Nest Pass Coal Company. 

Geology.—According to the reports of the late 
Dr. Dawson, the Blairmore coal-field is a portion of 
the Crow’s Nest Pass coal-field. At Crow’s Nest 
Lake the Cretaceous rocks have been removed by 
erosion and the Carboniferous limestone on which 
the Cretaceous rocks were laid down is exposed for 
some distance. The structure of the Cretaceous 
strata on the west side of the lake is that of a 
synclinal trough, occupying the distance between 
Michel Creek and the lake, but eastward from the 


lake the strata have the structure of an anticlinal | 


fold, dipping to the west at an angle of from 45° to 
60°, with the opposite side of the anticlinal to the 
east of the limestone range, known as the Gap. The 
line of strike of the Cretaceous rocks and coal 
seams is magnetic north. The limestone exposed 
in the vicinity of the Crow’s Nest Lake is 9,610 feet 
thick, dipping 30° in a southwest-by-west direction. 
The altitude of the lake is 4,250 feet above sea level. 
The altitude at the suminit, a short distance west of 
the lake, is 4,400 feet. The dip of the main coal 
seam taken in the tunnel, about three-quarters of a 
mile from Blairmore Station, is from 45° to 48° to 
the west. 

The highest seam of coal on which most of the 
work has been done, lies between a conglomerate 
roof and sandstone floor, which because of the steep 
dip might be more properly designated as the hang- 
ing wall and the foot wall. But other seams lower 
in the formation occur between shale roof and sand- 
stone floor. 

The maximum thickness of any of the coal seams 
is about 30 feet as exposed. Several open cuts have 
been made across the table land and down the side 
of the bluff, exposing coal seams fou feet and up- 
wards in thickness. 

Development Work and Opportunities for Mining. 
—The work so far performed in the portion of the 
field contiguous to Blairmore, consists of open cuts 
across the outcrops on the table land and on the 
side of the low mountain, and three tunnels. No. 1 
is being run in on the strike of the coal seam at 
an elevation of 500 feet above the level of the Mid- 
dle Fork of the Old Man, or Crow’s Nestyg River. 
No. 2 is being run on the strike of another seam to 
the westward of No. 1 and about 150 feet above No. 
1. No. 3 is a cross-cut tunnel on the western slope 
of the mountain about 400 feet above the river. This 
is being run towards the west to intersect all the 
seams at that level. One of these 6 to 8 feet in 
thickness was cross-cut about 100 feet from the 
mouth and was drifted on for some distance. Coal 
from this tunnel has been sold locally. 

Usually the steep dip of these coal seams would 
be considered detrimental to economical mining, but 
in this particular instance such is not the case in any 
marked degree because from the western slope of 
the mountain an adit can be driven which would 
cross-cut the seams at various depths from 500 to 
1,200 feet below the outcrops, and by mining on the 
rise of the coal it could be stoped down quite eco- 
nomically. By pursuing such a method of mining, 
sinking shafts and hoisting would not be necessary 
for some years to come. 
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Extent of Field—So far as at present known, the 
extent of the field or zone westward from the Gap 
is about 14 miles along the strike, while the width 
is undetermined, but probably does not exceed 500 
feet. 

Quality of Coal—The following table shows the 
results of several analyses from samples of coal 
from openings near Blairmore as taken by the owners 
of properties: 


Analyses of Blairmore, Alberta Territory, Ceal. 


Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. cent. 


ar SiR EAE SEBO EE ase. dnd aed “dee 
Volatile matter....29.03 21.30 24.2 22.1 25.7 12.0 13.0 24.3 
Fixed carbon....... 64.80 73.00 69.3 63.7 64.8 64.5 80.0 66.5 
peer rer 6.10 4.5 6.5 8.9 19.5 23.5 7.0 9.2 
Percentage of coke, 

Shee CONG... cs ces 6 95:8 97:6 94:5 +. HO FF 


The sulphur in the average samples are 0.94 per 
cent; iron, 0.3. The specific gravity was 1.28. 

Frank Colliery—About two miles east of Blair- 
more and on the east side of the Gap, productive 
Coal Measures again occur, and have been developed 
to a shipping stage. These measures have the same 
northerly strike as the others in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass coal-field, but the dip is more nearly vertical 
than at any other colliery. A small battery of six 
coke ovens has been constructed of the bee-hive 
style, but the coal is reported as not adapted for 
coking. 

Most of the coal mined at Frank up to the pres- 
ent time has been consumed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for steaming purposes. It is pro- 
posed in the near future to develop the mines. 


LETHBRIDGE COAL FIELD. 


Geography.—About 90 miles east from the foot 
hills of the Rocky Mountains is situated this isolated 
coal-field. The outcroppings were discovered sev- 
eral years ago along the banks of the Belly River. 
The discovery resulted in the opening of a colliery 
and construction of a narrow gauge railroad to 
Great Falls, Montana, a distance of 200 miles. 

Geology.—This field belongs to the Tertiary period. 
Bore holes 1,000 feet in depth have been drilled but 
no rock found. A frail shale, 25 feet thick, forms the 
roof of the productive coal seam, which in its turn 
is overlaid by gravel; an impure fire clay forms the 
floor of the seam. 

The coal is a high grade lignite and is very popu- 
lar for domestic purposes, but does not coke. 

The line of strike of the seam is Northeast, and 
its dip towards the Northwest is almost flat, not ex- 
ceeding 25 feet to the mile. 

The coal seam apparently covers a basin of un- 
determined extent. At the shaft, from which the 
present workings are carried on, the coal occurs 
320 feet below the surface. In working the coal on 
the rise, it is found that the quality decreases ap- 
preciably as the work advances towards the sur- 
face. The thickness of the seam is 4 feet 4 inches 
of clean coal; a clay parting of variable thickness 
separates the seam into two parts. 

The Belly River flows nearly parallel to the line of 
strike of the coal seam. This stream has cut a 
deep channel through clay banks, and exposed the 
coal outcrops, which do not show on the surface at 
any other points. The surrounding country is the 
typical rolling prairie of the Plains, with the Rocky 
Mountains in the distance towards the west, and 
south. 

Quality of Coal_——The following show the average 
analyses of samples of Lethbridge coal made at the 
Landon School of Mines: 


Analyses of Lethbridge Coal. 


Per cent. Per cent. 





WII oi ore a rele ewecietdacewviaaeeead eases 4-37 7.25 
Volatile matter 34.61 *21.46 
CHE Facccnce «oe See 64.30 
(ere ‘ ; 9.89 6.20 
RN as cbse ndcdcauta aun ccteneieen -70 .69 





*H, 4.26 per cent.; O and N, 17.20 per cent. 


Mining Operations—For some years mining was 
carried on by means of drifts opened from the banks 
of the Belly River. Eleven drifts in all were driven 
and the available coal mined from quite an extensive 
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area, but the dip of the coal seam carried it below 
the water line, rendering it impossible to continue 
this method, so it was deemed advisable to sink to 
the seam and hoist. There are six miles of end- 
less rope haulage employed in the mine. 

The pillar and stall is the method of mining. 
Seventeen Ingersoll-Sergeant coal cutting machines, 
run by compressed air, are kept running continu- 
ously during the winter months, when the output 
reaches 1,000 tons per day, but during the summer 
months the machines are not all in use, as the out- 
put then is only about 500 tons per day. The pil- 
lars are drawn throughout the workings as condi- 
tions warrant, and consequently from 84 per cent to 
91 per cent of the coal in the seam is mined out be- 
fore any portion of the old workings is abandoned. 

One Capell single-inlet fan, 1314 feet in diameter, 
5 feet wide, produces ventilation through the work- 
ings, No. 3 shaft being the intake and No. 2 shaft 
the upcast. No. 4 shaft has been sunk to the seam, 
but the workings have not yet been connected with 
it. No. 1 shaft has been abandoned, as all the coal 
which could be economically handled through it has 
been mined out. The pumps are run by compressed 
air. In loading the cars from the tipple, a Rainsey 
automatic car loader is used, by means of which the 
cost for loading and trimming the coal when box 
cars are used is very greatly reduced. 

The principal market for Lethbridge coal is along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is also 
used by that company for steaming purposes, and in 
Great Falls, Montana, for domestic use. 

The cost for mining in narrow places is 70 cents 
per ton, and in wide places 60 cents per ton, with an 
additional cost of 30 cents per ton for hoisting, 
screening and loading into cars. A revolving screen 
is used with 7%-inch openings. The lump coal is sold 
for domestic purposes, the nut is shipped for use on 
the railroad, the pen is used in the boilers, and the 
slack is dumped as waste. 

The surface plants and slopes are lighted by elec- 
tricity supplied from the company’s own dynamo. 
The nominal capacity of the boilers for running all 
the machinery is 900 horsepower. 


PETROLEUM DEPOSITS IN MEXICO. 


Consul Griffiths at Matamoros reports to the State 
Department that in view of the scarcity of fuel in 
Mexico, the exploration and exploitation of oil lands 
is attracting considerable attention in that country. 
The recent discoveries at Beaumont, Tex., have given 
rise to the hope that oil in paying quantities will also 
be found in Mexico. Very favorable indications of 
its presence have been discovered at several places, 
and liberal concessions for the development of petro- 
leum deposits on national lands have recently been 
granted by the Federal Government to prospectors. 

Almost certain indications of the existence of 
petroleum are to be seen in many States, and espe- 
cially in Tamaulipas, where in places there is an 
abundance of asphalt, sulphur, and oil on the sur- 
face. Besides these signs, some of the topographical 
features, according to the opinion of an expert engi- 
neer and oil prospector, are due to the great pres- 
sure of the confined natural gas beneath. In most 
cases, the exudation does not consist of any one 
substance in a paying quantity, but passes through 
all the grades, from an inferior, dark-colored oil to 
massive hard asphaltum rock. There are also other 
equally encouraging indications of an abundance of 
gas and oil in the shale below. 

Several companies, formed principally with Amer- 
ican capital, have been organized in order to pros- 
pect and drill for oil in Mexico. The Mexican Pet- 
roleum Company has invested extensively and is now 
operating in the district west of Tampico. The 
Mexican National Oil and Development Company, 
recently organized under the laws of New Jersey 
with a capital of $1,000,000, has had its charter filed 
in Mexico. This company has secured valuable 
leases embracing over 1,000,000 acres of land, and 
will soon begin drilling a series of wells throughout 
the central part of the State of Tamualipas. Its 
office is at Monterey. 


. 
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MINING EXHIBIT AT THE CHARLESTON EXPO- 
SITION—II. 


$y H. Connor Brown. 

Besides the mining exhibits installed in the Mines 
and Forestry Building at the exposition in Charles- 
ton there are numerous other exhibits of interest to 
the mining world that are housed in other buildings. 
The South Carolina mining exhibit, which has been 
arranged by the State Geological Survey, is estab- 
lished in a girdle of cases in the center of the State 
building. A conspicuous decoration here is a draw- 
ing of the Thies chlorination plant as designed by 
Capt. Adolph Thies for the Haile gold mine at Lan- 
caster, S. C., with a sketch of the complete milling 
and chlorination plant erected by the Mecklenberg 
Iron Works at Charlotte, N. C. The first case con- 
tains gold ores and products. The Haile gold mine 
makes a good showing with samples of auriferous 
pyrites in slate and quartz and samples of auriferous 
pyrite concentrated to a value of $40 a ton, and alse 
of. roasted concentrates worth $53 a ton in gold. 
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one of Florida rock, and one of Tennessee rock. The 
fourth pile is composed of fossils taken from phos. 
phate beds. A case in the center of the booth also 
contains fossils, and bottles on top of it are filled 
with ground phosphate rock. 

The exhibit of the Virginia-Carolina Chemica] 
Company is installed in a booth, the columns of 
which are made out of 200-lb. bags of fertilizers, 
Appropriate posts are made at the entrance out of 
ears of corn, and on the keystone are inscribed the 
words of Jonathan Swift: “Whoever makes two ears 
of corn to grow where only one grew before de- 
serves well of mankind and is of service to his coun- 
try.” The most significant feature in the interior of 
the booth is the pictures of about 40 phosphate plants 
of this great company, situated in different localities. 

Florida phosphate and phosphate rock are exhibite 
in small quantities alongside specimens of quicklime 
and kaolin in Florida’s attractive booth in the Agri- 
culture Hall. The booth itself, made of palmetto 
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EXHIBIT OF CHARLESTON, S. C.,MINING AND MANUFACTURING CO., AT CHARLESTON EXPOSITION. 


Mines in York County and various mines in Cher- 
okee County exhibit good specimens of auriferous 
pyrites in quartz. 

A case of stratigraphic specimens contains samples 
of South Carolina slate, shale, olivine quartz, quartz- 
ite, itacolumite, pudding stone, Eocene iron ore, buhr- 
stone, etc. 

Good rough specimens of granite, gneiss, porphyry 
and serpentine, with one piece of syenite from Abbe- 
ville, exhibited. 

Under the head of “Industrial Mineral Products” 
are exhibited graphite, ground mica, mica of the 
biotite, muscovite, and margarodite types, iron oxide, 
barite, corundum, abrasive sands, feldspar, gypsum, 
magnesite, marl, soapstone, limestone and granite. 

Some good gem stones are exhibited, including 
amethyst, smoky quartz, garnet, beryl and tourmaline. 

Of particular interest in this locality are several 
cases containing phosphate rock and fossils from the 
phosphate beds of South Carolina. 

Near the State exhibit is a very complete private 
exhibit of fossils found in the phosphate beds. This 
collection belongs to Capt. C. A. Scanlan, who has 
spent years in amassing it. 

South Carolina phosphates are also conspicuously 
advertised in the center of the Cotton Palace by the 
exhibits of the Mining and Manufacturing Company 
of Charleston and the Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Company, both in charge of R. P. Hyer. 

In each corner of the booth of the former is a 
pile of rock, one of South Carolina phosphate rock, 


trunks and hung with Florida moss, is very artistic. 

Louisiana is represented here by a splendid exhibit 
of all her natural resources. The exhibit, which oc- 
cupies 4,500 sq. ft. of space in the Agricultural Hall, 
is in charge of Robert Glenk, of Audubon Park, New 


Orleans. 
The mineral products of Louisiana seem to be not 


numerous, but plentiful. Petroleum, salt and sul- 
phur have the most conspicuous place in the exhibit. 

Of timely interest in this exhibit is a jar of crude 
petroleum from Jennings, La. There are 10 gushing 
wells in the southern part of the State, yielding each 
from 20,000 to 50,000 barrels of oil a day. About 
600 new wells are being bored. 

The rock salt, of which large specimens are dis- 
played, averages 96 per cent pure salt. In thickness 
and purity, the Louisiana salt deposits outrank all 
others known in America and stand second in the 
great salt deposits of the world. 

The important work done by the Southern Rail- 
way in the development of Southern industries has 
been often recognized and appreciated. Its hand- 
some exhibit at this exposition of minerals found 
in Southern fields is worthy of the highest praise 
and is sure to call attention to the advantages of 
developing the mineral resources of the South. This 
exhibit is most artistically installed in an exedra 
connected by colonnade with the Government ex- 
hibit. It is under the efficient charge of G. F. Green, 
who is responsible for the admirable arrangement 
of the fine specimens. Minerals are shown here 
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from 500 properties, samples from 75 quarries. The 
exhibit consists mainly of a collection of samples 
of gold, copper, tin, silver, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
and iron ores, of building stones, clays and kaolins. 
The fine character of each individual specimen and 
the lucid way in which each is labeled and mounted 
are particularly commendable. 

The gold ores are chiefly the well known typical 
ones of the Appalachian system. The silver, copper, 
tin, lead, zinc, and aluminum ores are mainly from 
properties now worked and whose names are fa- 
miliar to the mining world. A case of the iron ores 
of Mississippi, Alabama, and North Carolina is par- 
ticularly comprehensive. The bituminous .coal of 
Alabama is also well represented. Especially hand- 
some is the display of building stones. Granites of 
every grade are shown from all the Southern States. 
Beautiful fine-grained granites are also shown from 
South Carolina. The distinctive character of Georgia, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina marbles is well 
brought out in this exhibit, the coarse-grained, fine- 
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est analysis is on ore from the Lola Mine: Metallic 
iron, 69.7; silica, 1.0; phosphorus, 0.035; sulphur, 
none. The lowest analysis is of Berraco ore: Me- 
tallic iron, 59.2; silica, 4.2; phosphorus, none; sul- 
phur, trace. 

Many pictures are shown of the extensive works 
of the Juragua Iron Company at Firmeza, Santiago 
de Cuba, but no specimens of their ore are exhibited. 

Manganese from three mines in Manzanillo is 
shown, from Tamayo, Segunda Tamayo, and Terceia 
Tamayo; also from Barrio Los Negros. 

A pile of rich-looking copper ore from Mina Cuba 
Libre, in Puerto Principe, attracts attention. Pieces 
of iron and copper ore labeled “El Angel” are 
shown, in which there is 59 per cent copper iron and 
IO per cent copper. Copper is also exhibited from 
mines in Bahia Honda, notably the mines Joaquina 
and Casualidad. One specimen comes from the Na- 
vidad, one of the Brazo de Cauto copper mines, of 
which a mining expert named M. Medina de Pomar 
has recently made a study. 








EXHIBIT OF VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY AT CHARLESTON EXPOSITION. 


tinted marble of Georgia contrasting with the finer 
grain and quiet colors from Tennessee and the 
variegated hues of that from North Carolina. 

Soapstone from North Garden, Va., is exhibited, 
talc from North Carolina, the finest in the world. 
The display of clays from Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
Sissippi and South Carolina is beyond criticism. 
Specimens of kaolin, quartz, feldspar, monazite, red 
and yellow ochre, asbestos, corundum, barites, glass 
sand, graphite and lithograph stone attest the varied 
richness of these Southern fields. 

AAs the most important of the West Indian islands, 
Cuba is properly conspicuous at this exposition. 
Cuba is rich in mineral resources, though they are 
little known and inadequately developed, it is fitting 
to find here significant evidence of its wealth in iron, 
Manganese, copper, marble and asphalt. These de- 
posits, which are nearly all in the eastern end of the 
island, have never been thoroughly exploited, but 
the samples of ore exhibited here clearly indicate 
their great value. 

Iron ore is exhibited here from the mines of the 
Spanish-American Iron Company at Daiquiri. The 
mines represented are Lola, Magdalena, San An- 
tonio, Faustus, Providencia and Berraco. The high- 


Cuba is rich in asphalt, and makes some very 
creditable. exhibits of that useful mineral product. 
Especially good are samples of asphalt from mines 
possessed by the Hamel, Reynaldos Asphalt Mining 
Company in the Province of Matanzas. Analysis 
shows their product to contain: Moisture and vola- 


’ tile matter at 105° C. 6.56; bitumen, 91.49; other or- 


ganic matter, 0.10; mineral matter, 1.85; total, 100.00, 

Asphalt from the Evelina and Matilde mines at 
Banes is exhibited by Funnell, Smith and Rovirosa, 
of Havana. Asphalt from these extensive deposits 
has been thoroughly tested in paving and other 
work, and has proved equal to the best in the world. 

As an indication of what the island may contain 
in the way of mineral resources, Cuba’s exhibit is 
valuable, but owing to lack of labels and descriptive 
matter in connection with it, the collection in itself 
is not very instructive. 

In the Electricity and Machinery Building, con- 
spicuous space is given to the display of the General 
Electric Company of Schenectady, N. Y-, which oc- 
cupies 1,500 sq. ft. in the centre of the building op- 
posite the main entrance. The central feature of the 
exhibit is a large model of the company’s factories at 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Lynn, Mass., and Harrison, N. 
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J. The wall back of the exhibit is covered with 
photographs of all kinds of electrical apparatus. 

The exhibit of John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
is practically the same here as it was in Buffalo. It 
is not so effectively installed, however, lacking the 
background of Brooklyn Bridge in imitation stone 
40 ft. high that it had there. The 28-ft. model of the 
bridge was exhibited here for a time as it was in 
Paris and Buffalo. This model, which is true to 
scale, is of copper bronzed over to give the effect 
of steel. It was made in the Roebling shops. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, of Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of gas and gasoline engines, exhibit here 
three of their engines, one of 12, one of 5 and one of 
1%4-horse power. All engines are geared up and 
at work running machinery. 

The Trenton Iron Company, of Trenton, N. J. 
boasts a neat little exhibit of wire rope and wire 
cables artistically arranged in a geometrical design 
in an upright case against the wall of the building. 
Pliable hoisting rope, iron tiller rope, transmission 
and standing rope, sash cords, galvanized mast arm 
rope, galvanized strand, galvanized wire rope, gal- 
vanized flexible running rope, galvanized cast steel 
yacht rigging, and railroad switch and wrecking 
ropes are some of the varieties made by this firm. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, manufacturers of chains, conveyors, elec- 
tric and mining machinery, is represented here by 
two rock drills, one for use with steam power, the 
other with electricity. A flour separator is also 
shown, and an iron elevator from which depend 
numerous samples of the standard and special chains 
made by this company. 

Jenkins Brothers, whose agencies in New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston are well known, 
are represented here by a neat exhibit of gasket tub- 
ings, sheet packing, regulators, valves, and injectors. 
As agents for the steam regulating devices of the 
Mason Regulator Company, of Boston, they exhibit 
a variety of that company’s valves, and as agents for 
the Sellers’ restarting injector, they advertise here 
that device, which is designed for stationary, port- 
able, traction, and hoisting engines, marine boilers, 
etc. 

The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company exhibits 
an 8 by 10 double drum hoisting engine, a fine piece 
of machinery. 

The Carborundum Company, of Niagara Falls, 
makes an interesting exhibit of its artificial abrasive, 
which is still new enough to the industrial world to 
attract more than the ordinary amount of attention. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and In- 
surance Company exhibits a variety of battered ob- 
jects which illustrate the value of the special kind of 
insurance which it offers. Among them might be 
mentioned the model of an exploded hotel boiler, 
showing the initial line of rupture between the man- 
hole and steam nozzle, exploded elbows of blow-off 
pipes, an imperfectly welded tube which showed no 
weakness under less than 1,000 pounds internal 
pressure, burnt and bulged water tubes, corroded 
blow-offs, defective rivets, etc. These concrete evi- 
dences of disaster make a powerful appeal to steam 
users for protection, through competent inspection, 
not only of life and property but against controversy 
and vexatious lawsuits. 


ENCOURAGING NEW PROCESSES.—As an 
evidence of the interest taken in the problem of the 
economic handling of low grade refractory ores, we 
note the announcement that the so-called McNeill 
& Tutt Syndicate, which controls chlorination 
works at Colorado City and elsewhere, has incor- 
porated a new company, the sole purpose of which 
will be to encourage all legitimate efforts in the line 
of original research and methods or improvement in 
processes of reduction, and then to control and apply 
the same. The capitalization of this company is 
$100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of a par value of 
$1, and the incorporators are, Charles M. McNeill, 
Spencer Penrose, J. D. Hawkins, Charles L. Tutt, 
of Colorado Springs; W. L. Hartman, of Pueblo. 
The principal offices will be in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 
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PRODUCTION OF ASBESTOS, ETC., IN 101. 
The United States Geological Survey has pub- 
lished as advance chapters from the annual volume 
“Mineral Resources of the United States” for 1901 
the reports by Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt on asbestos, 
lithium, fluorspar, monazite, tungsten, molybdenum, 
uranium and vanadium. These reports have been 
compiled under the direction of Dr. David T. Day, 
Chief of the Division of Mining and Mineral Re- 
sources, and may be obtained by applying to the Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey. 
ASBESTOS. 


The production of asbestos in 1901 amounted to 
747 short tons valued at $13,498, as compared with 
1,054 short tons valued at $16,310 in 1900. 

Almost the entire production was from the mines 
at Sall Mountain, White County, Ga., with small 
amounts from Riverside County, California, and 
from Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 

In somewhat striking contrast with this domestic 
production is an increase of nearly 100 per cent in 
the value of the asbestos imported, principally from 
Canada. The total value of the asbestos imported 
into the United States in 1901 was $691,828, which 
was nearly double the value of the imporis for 1900, 
amounting to $355,951. It will be observed that the 
value of the imports was about 50 times that of the 
domestic product. It is probable that the year 1902 
will show a considerable increase in production over 
1901, as actual development work has been prose- 
cuted on deposits near Caspar, Wyo., and _ near 
Eden, Vermont, where are found veins of chrysotile 
similar in quality to that which is now imported from 
Canada as asbestos. 

MONAZITE. 


According to this report the monazite industry of 
the United States, which was nearly at a standstill 
from 1896 to 1900, has again been revived, and is now 
a small but thriving industry in North Carolina. 
Considerable attention has been given to the North 
Carolina and the South Carolina deposits by German 
manufacturers, who wish to obtain deposits of the 
mineral. Although the actual amount of this min- 
eral used per year has perhaps increased but little, 
there is an increased demand for Carolina monazite 
on account of the Brazilian monazite sand deposits 
having, in a large measure, come under a single con- 
trol with the result that the price has advanced. 

This mineral is essentially an anhydrous phosphate 
of the rare earth metals, cerium, lanthanum, and 
didymium (Ce, La, Di) PO... There is nearly always 
present a varying but small percentage of thoria 
(ThO:) and silicic acid (SiO2), which are very prob- 
ably united in the form of a thorium silicate 
(ThSiO,.). Some monazites contain but a fraction 
of a per cent of thoria, and some have been analyzed 
that showed none; others have been recorded that 
showed the presence of 18 to 32 per cent; but the 
majority contain from 3 to 9 per cent of this oxide. 
It is the presence of the thorium oxide that gives 
the monazite its commercial value. The analysis oc- 
casionally shows also the presence of other constitu- 
ents, as the yttrium and erbium oxides, zirconia, 
alumina, magnesia, lime, iron oxides, manganese 
oxide, and titanium oxide. 

Monazite is obtained by sluicing the sands and 
gravels, just as placer gold is washed. The resulting 
concentrates are dried, and magnetite, ilmenite, etc., 
are separated by means of the electro-magnet. Even 
with very careful washing all the rutile, garnet, etc., 
cannot be eliminated, so that the commercial sand is 
not pure monazite, but contains from 70 to 90 per 
cent of this mineral. Of course the percentage of 
thoria in the sand depends upon the amount of 
monazite, and as the value of the sand increases 
with the percentage of this oxide, it is to the pro- 
ducer’s advantage to make his sand as high in mona- 
zite as possible. There are many small producers in 
North Carolina who carry their sand through only 
one sluice box, and, when the concentrates are dry, 
remove what they can with a hand magnet. All this 
material is bought and treated again, giving a cleaner 
product, before it is sold to the consumers. 

Monazite has been produced chiefly in North Caro- 


lina, with a smaller amount in South Carolina, and 
the product amounted in 1901 to 748,736 pounds, val- 
ued at $59,262, as compared with 908,000 pounds, 
valued at $48,805, in 1900. This is an increase of 
$10,457 in the value of the monazite produced, but a 
decrease of 159,264 pounds in the production of the 
sand. This increase in the value per pound of the 
monazite is partly due to an increase in the price of 
the sand, but it is also partly due to the fact that 
the production reported is from sand that is cleaner 
and therefore higher in thoria. 

In the following table is given the production and 
the value of monazite mined in the United States 
from 1893 to I90I: 


Production of Monaszite in the United States from 


1893 to 1901. 

Quantity. 

Year— Pounds. 
1893 130,000 
1894 546,855 
Pe ch. civstees ces oeebuteuns es Seely 1,573,000 137,150 
1896... 30,000 1,500 
uBo7 ... 44,000 1,980 
250,776 13,542 

350,000 20,000 

908,000 48,805 

748,736 59,262 


Value. 
$7,600 
36,193 


LITHIUM. 


The demand for lithium minerals has been consid- 
erably accelerated during the last few years by the 
manufacture of artificial lithia waters. There are, 
however, only two minerals that have been mined for 
this purpose; they are lepidolite, a lithium mica and 
spodumene, a metasilicate of aluminum and lithium. 
The former is the chief source of lithia supply. The 
largest deposits of lepidolite so far found in the Unit- 
ed States are near Pala, San Diego County, Califor- 
nia, and these were the largest producers during 
1901. The product during the year amounted to 750 
tons, an increase from 520 tons in 1900. The value 
of the product in 1901 amounted to $43,200, the aver- 
age price received amounting to $24.68 per ton. Most 
of it was exported to Germany for chemical treat- 
ment. 

FLUORSPAR. 


Owing to the discovery and development of fluor- 
spar deposits in Crittenden and Livingston counties, 
Kentucky, in 1898, the production of this mineral in 
the last three years has shown considerable increase, 
the output in 1901 amounting to 19,586 short tons, as 
against 18,450 short tons in 1900, 15,900 short tons in 
1899, and 7,675 short tons in 1898. The value of the 
product in 1901 was $113,803, which was an increase 
of nearly $20,000 over 1900, and nearly double that 
of 1898. Previous to 1898 nearly all of the fluorspar 
obtained in the United States was from Rosiclaire, 
Ill. With the gradual exhaustion of these deposits, 
which began in 1893, the production fell off nearly 
two-thirds. by 1895, but has been revived by the ex- 
ploitation of the Kentucky localities. 

Formerly the chief use for fluorspar was in the 
preparation of hydrofluoric acid; it is now used to 
considerable extent in the manufacture of opalescent 
glass, and its consumption in this industry is in- 
creasing. It also makes a valuable flux in the manu- 
facture of pig iron. It is claimed that it makes a 
more fluid slag and produces a superior grade of pig 
iron and reduces the fuel consumption. ; 


TUNGSTEN. 


The production of marketable tungsten ores in 
I90I amounted to 179 tons, which was concentrated 
from 1,221 short tons of crude ore. The value of 
the tungsten depends entirely upon its contents in 
tungstic acid. The concentrates sold in 1901 varied 
from 60 to 70 per cent of tungstic acid contents, and 
sold at an average price of $154.86 per ton, the total 
value being $27,720. The lowest price reported was 
$102, while $333 is reported as the highest price paid 
for high-grade concentrates. 

The product sold was obtained principally from 
Boulder County, Colorado, and smaller amounts 
from San Juan County, in the same State; from near 
Leeds City, South Dakota, and from Long Hill, 
Connecticut. A considerable quantity was mined in 
other localities, but was neither concentrated nor sold. 
The demand is limited, but it is anticipated that the 
increased use of this mineral in the manufacture of 
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tungsten steel will be developed if manufacturers are 
sure of a steady supply of good quality material. 

Until recently the use of tungsten was in the manu- 
facture of salts, which were used for making “fast” 
the colors in calicoes and other cotton goods, and 
for making theatre curtains, etc., non-inflammable. 
It has also been used to some extent in the manufac- 
ture of stained paper. Its most recent application js 
in the manufacture of tungsten steel, and will prob- 
ably continue to be the chief use to which it is put. 

Tests for Tungsten.—When the mineral to be test- 
ed is readily decomposed by boiling with hydro- 
chloric acid, an insoluble canary-yellow tungstic 
oxide, WOs, will be obtained if the mineral contains 
tungsten. If a little granulated tin is added to the 
solution and the boiling is continued, a blue color js 
obtained, which finally changes to brown by further 
boiling. If, however, the tungsten mineral is insolu- 
ble, or not easily soluble in boiling hydrochloric acid, 
as in the case of the mineral wolframite, the finely 
powdered mineral should be mixed with six times 
its volume of sodium carbonate, and the mixture be 
made into a paste with water and fused. By pulver- 
izing the fused mass the sodium tungstate formed 
during the fusion is readily dissolved in a test tube 
with a little water. By acidifying this filtrate with 
hydrochloric acid and boiling with tin the blue color 
is obtained. 

MOLYBDENUM, 


Like tungsten, molybdenum is now being experi- 
mented with largely in the manufacture of steel, und 
the same may be said about its increased used as is 
said about tungsten; that is, that when convinced that 
a supply of the material is available, the manufac- 
turers will give more consideration to its use. The 
demand is on the increase, and active prospecting for 
molybdenum is being carried on. The production of 
molybdenum in the United States in 1901 was small, 
not exceeding I5 tons, which varied in price from 10 
cents to $1.10 per pound. The principal ore is molyb- 
denite, a sulphide of molybdenum, and it usually oc- 
curs disseminated through crystalline rocks. It has 
been observed in California, Washington, Montana, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and Alaska. 


Test for Molybdenite—A good tests for the sul- 
phide of molybdenum is to heat a fragment of the 
mineral on the flat surface of a piece of charcoal for 
a considerable time in an oxidizing flame. There is 
then deposited a short distance from the assay a coat- 
ing of molybdic oxide, MoOs. This is pale yellow 
when hot and almost white when cool. This oxide 
is volatile in the oxidizing flame, but if touched for 
an instant with a moderately hot reducing flame, it 
assumes a beautiful ultramarine-blue color. 


URANIUM AND VANADIUM. 


There has been some demand for these two metals 
rather for experimental work in ascertaining what 
beneficial properties they may impart to steel thus 
far; no practical results have been obtained, but ex- 
periments are still being made. The minerals con- 
taining these two metals are uranite, gummite and 
carnotite. The latter contains also a considerable 
percentage of vanadium, and is the ore chiefly used 
for the two metals. Vanadium also occurs as vanada- 
nite, a vanadate of lead. The occurrences of all 
these minerals which have been reported are in the 
Rocky Mountain States. 

The production in 1901 amounted to 375 tons, prin- 
cipally from Colorado. 


CHALDEAN ALLOYS.—A communication )y 
M. Berthelot in Comptes Rendus shows that the 
Chaldeans and Babylonians were possessed of con- 
siderable metallurgical skill. A Babylonian statu- 
ette was found to consist of a copper alloy contain- 
ing 79.5 per cent of copper, 1.25 per cent of tin, and 
0.8 per cent of iron. A statuette from Chaldea, «> 
timated to be 2,200 years old, was composed of 
nearly pure copper containing only a slight propor- 
tion of iron, whereas another Chaldean statucite. 
some 400 years older, consisted mainly of an alloy 
of 4 parts of copper with 1 part of lead and a trace 
of sulphur. 
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WIRE ROPES.* 


By W. D. Harvie, LirusripGe, ALBERTA. 

Wire ropes for mine use are generally com- 
posed of: 

(1) Six wire strands composed of seven wires 
each, twisted on a hemp center. The center wire of 
the strand sometimes being soft. 

(2) Six wire strands, composed of twelve wires 
each, twisted on a hemp center. 

(3) Six wire strands, composed of nineteen wires 
each, twisted on a hemp center. 

This construction is sometimes varied so that there 
are 13 larger wires and 6 smaller wires in each 
strand, but the general construction of the rope is 
the same. 

The ratios of the diameter of the individual wires 
to the diameter of the rope in these three cases, not 
including the rope with two sized wires as.in No. 3, 
are as follows: (1) 1-9, (2) 1-12, (3) 1-15. From 
this, the gauge of wire required to constitute a rope 
can readily be got to a close approximation. 

No. 1 is only used where large wheel drums and 
easy curves can be employed. Such a condition does 
not very often present itself in coal mines. The 
No. 2 rope is a more pliable one and can be used on 
smaller drums, wheels, and curves, but when we 
remember that the size of the individual wires gov- 
ern the size of wheel it will be seen that with this 
rope, with a heavy load, such as is usual in mine 
haulage, the wheels would be relatively large. <A 
wire should not be bent over a wheel less than 1,000 
times its diameter for good results in length of life 
and tons hauled. 

Excepting in ropes of large diameter No. 3 is not 
used for mine haulage, but is largely employed for 
hoisting ropes. 

To meet the conditions of severe bending usua! in 
the underground working of collieries the British 
manufacturers construct a compound rope which we 
will designate as (4): 

(4) Six wire strands, each composed of 9 large 
wires twisted around 7 smaller wires (the center or 
seventh wire being soft), twisted round a hemp cen- 
ter. The gauges of wire used and number of wires 
used in the construction of a compound rope are 
varied to suit the circumstances. These ropes are 
very serviceable and meet the mine manager’s wants 
with a wonderful degree of satisfaction. 

I am not aware that any American rope makers are 
constructing ropes of this style. 

In computing the strength of any twisted wire rope 
it is well to remember that the strength of each in- 
dividual wire is reduced from 4 per cent to 10 per 
cent by twisting. The makers claim the strength is 
reduced 4 per cent, while disinterested’ experimenters 
claim the strength is reduced 10 per cent. Perhaps 
a fair allowable reduction of strength for twisting in 
manufacturing would be the average of the two, viz.: 
7 per cent. 

Iron wire ropes are not suitable for mining pur- 
poses, and are not considered in this paper. 

There is a very wide range in the grades of steel 
ropes, and as the breaking strength per square inch 
of section of the material of which they are con- 
structed is fundamental, we herewith give a short 
table which will make the point clear: 


Homogeneous 
Name. Steel. — Patent Impr- 
4 Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
ROME sch nencwseweas 40-45 60 75 80 








oved or Crucible Steel —— — -—-—Plough Steel 
Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

85 90 95 100 105 110 120 

The quality here is in tons of 2,240 pounds per 
Square inch of section. 

The composition that enters into these grades is 
partly a secret of the manufacturer; however, a vast 
amount of information has been published, but the 
articles are too numerous and conflicting to be 
brought within the limits of this paper. 

The following we regard is a good sample of a 
Specification for wire rope: 

1. Quality of Wire—All steel used in the manufac- 
ture of the cable shall be of the “best selected patent 


-_-—. 
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improved crucible steel,” drawn to a uniform diam- 
eter throughout, and capable of withstanding the 
tests mentioned in the table given below. 

2. Length, Size and Form of Wire—The cable 
shall be —-- feet long and shall have a circumference 
of 35% inches when finished. It shall consist of six 
outside strands laid up in the formation known as the 
“Lang lay,” with the lay in the rope in the same direc- 
tion as the lay in the strands. 

3. Strands—Each strand shall be composed of 7 
wires 0.115 inch in diameter, laid round a core con- 
sisting of 5 wires 0.061 inch in diameter round one 
wire 0.049 inch diameter. 

4. Spinning.—Each strand shall be spun in —— 
feet lengths and evenly wound direct from the ma- 
chine on to a reel. When it is necessary to join 
either the outside or inside wires they shall be prop- 
erly scarfed and brazed. 

5. Closing—The 6 strands shall be closed under 
uniform tension round a heart consisting of the best 
white manila rope, having 3 strands, hard laid, and 
well soaked in oil. 

6. Lay.—The lay of the wires in the strands shall 
be 334 inches, and the lay of the strands in the cable 
9% inches. 

7. Tests.—The tensile test is as follows: 


Tensile Test. 
Length of test- 


Diameter piece between Stress per Stress 

of wire. gauge marks. square inch. per wire. 
+115 inch 8 inches 90 tons 2,094 Ibs. 
-061 inch. 8 inches 85 tons 556 lbs. 
-049 inch 8 inches 85 tons 359 Ibs. 


Here the core wire of the strand is not soft as in 
the case we made the calculation for. 

The ductile test is shown in the following table: 
Length of test- Bends to 180° 


piece between Number over % 

gauge marks. of twists. inch radius. 
8 inches 25 number 3 number 
8 inches 45 number 6 number 
8 inches 58 number 10 number 


8. Each Hank to be Subjected to Test—Before 
proceeding with the manufacture of the cable, the 
contractor shall submit every hank of wire to the 
engineer, who will make tensile and ductile tests 
from each end of the hank before it is worked into 
the cable. 

9. Variation from Specified Tests—Every hank 
which shall be found to vary more than 2% per 
cent in either direction from the tensile tests speci- 
fied above, or more than 8 per cent below the speci- 
fied number of twists in 8 inches, will be rejected. 

10. Tests of Cable—The contractor shall make the 
cable sufficiently long to allow for cutting off a suit- 
able portion which shall be tested for tensile strength 
in the presence of the engineer, or his representative, 
and must withstand a load of 43 tons (of 2,240 
pounds) without breaking. 

11. Cost of Making Tests.—The cost of all tests 
whether madeé at the contractor’s works or elsewhere, 
shall be borne by the contractor. 

12. Chemical Tests—In addition to the above, 
chemical tests may be made at the discretion of the 
engineer. 


Outer wire Inner wire Core wire 


per cent. per cent. per cent. 
0.115 in, diam. 0.061 in, diam. 0.049 in. diam. 
eee Tee 0.50 0.50 0.50 
SSEMCOR os os 6050 0.06 0.06 0.06 
Manganese ....e. 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Phosphorus...... 0.045 0.045 0.045 
SOIGEOE 6.60¢cces 0.040 0.040 0.040 


In the ordinary construction of wire ropes the 
wires forming the strands are twisted to the left 
hand, but the strands are twisted to the right hand, 
or opposite direction. In the “Lang lay” the wires 
forming the strands and the strands comprising the 
rope are all laid in the same direction. Ropes may 
be laid up right or left hand, and this is no small 
consideration in the life of a rope if one coil chafes 
on another. If, when standing behind the drum fac- 
ing the pit head pulleys, the rope travels on drum 
from left to right, the rope should be laid right 
handed, or vice versa. The tendency to mount and 
side friction are minimized. 

The lays adopted in wire rope making are prin- 
cipally dependent upon the gauge of the wires em- 
ployed, the size of the rope to be made, and the pur- 
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poses they are intended for. Approximately it may 
be said that the lays in strand vary about 3 to 4 
times the diameter of the rope, and the lays in the 
rope vary from 7 to Io times the diameter of the 
rope. 

The average elongation of ordinary constructed 
rope is about 3 per cent, and with Lang lay 1%4 to 2 
per cent, which must not be lost sight of in hoisting 
ropes and endless ropes. A suitable tightening ar- 
rangement will take up the elongation in endless 
ropes, but in hoisting ropes it is a case of pulling the 
rope up in the fastenings in the drum. 

With hoisting ropes the life can be greatly in- 
creased by ordering sufficient length to enable 0.6 
foot to be cut off the end periodically and thus 
change the point of lift or stress. 

It is of the first importance that ropes be greased 
frequently and carefully with a good, pure grease, 
which is absolutely free from acids. A grease with 
acids in it is worse than no grease. 

It is obvious where ropes have to bend round 
wheels, drums, or curves, that the outer fibers of 
each wire, as they accommodate themselves to the 
curvature, are in tension, and the inner wires in com- 
pression, while the center or neutral axis is un- 
changed. As a consequence, it may be assumed that 
the more flexible a rope—and the less resistance in 
compression and tension in each wire, where it is 
subjected to much binding in work—the better will 
be the results, provided that such flexibility be not 
obtained by the use of such fine wires that the wear- 
ing capacity of the rope is affected. 

In this connection we might call attention to the 
baneful effect attending the use of wire ropes where 
reverse bends are made. Careful record and experi- 
ment have shown that the life of the winding rope 
which goes over the pit-head pulley and under the 
drum is only from one-half to three-quarters as great 
as the rope which goes over the pit-head pulley on 
to the top of the drum. 

The importance of greasing ropes is also accentu- 
ated by Mr. Biggart’s tests. Two lengths of the same 
size and manufacture of rope were used; the un- 
oiled length made only 16,000, whereas the oiled 
length made 38,700 bends over the same pulley be- 
fore breaking. Other similar pieces of rope unoiled 
would run over a 24-inch pulley 74,000 times, and the 
oiled length 386,000 times. 

There still remain to be considered many other 
important points in wire rope construction and use, 
such as the neutral axis, the proper diameter of 
sheaves, curves, etc., which will have to be treated 
in another paper. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION OF PORTUGAL. 


We are indebted for the following figures of the 
mineral production of Portugal for the year 1900 to 
Senhor Severiano Augusto da Fonseca Monteiro, 
Chief of the Department of Mines in the Ministry of 
Public Works at Lisbon. The figures are in metric 
tons, except for gold, which is given in kilograms: 





Cr, NR oo s ae Haier oa atins bg de wae Seapoeaes 2.6 
Gold-antimony concentrates, tons................05- 75 
SO CON TOI oi n'6: 5a 0 kev 04 10a ok 6 Rbrnewe naa eaes 38 
NI ME Soh 5, 55550. aiacdia Ba Cala ee aoe GE wae Mees 1,031 
ee a en re eee 
COBMER DYECIMAIE, TONG so.5.6o0c ccc cece wesevenenees 2,948 
Copper-bearing pyrites, tons.......... a pnpeatesnias 57,540 
RUN N MOINS 8 oor ds eda or seid 0/0 d'ém as aida sand Rerdaielad meets 19,803 
OM ENE o se wi cda cates cud ededalaweeecas sacks 3,620 
PINE GU, TOES 5 55.05 4 os 0s 6 566 08d dO SG i 1,971 
Pyrites, mined for sulphur values, tons. 345,330 
We NOs MON dist edntavesceac<teed I 
Wolfram or tungsten ore, tons....... “e 49 
PRU ONE GOMES ile.die dese ese ca ava weds wacee vie 114 


The total number of mining concessions in force 
was 461, covering 28,755 hectares. Of these 428 
were for mining metallic ores, including pyrites; 22 
for coal; 5 for coal and iron ores, and 6 unspecified. 
The total number of persons employed in and about 
the mines was 5,760, of whom 5,505 were men and 
boys and 245 women. There were 3.317 employed 
underground and 2,443 on the surface. All the 
women employed worked on the surface. 


MINING SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA.—The Russian 
Government has approved of the project to establish 
a mining section in the Warsaw Polytechnic. 
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MINING CONDITIONS IN THE NOME REGION, 
ALASKA.* 


By Artuur J. CoLvier. 


During the season of I901 mining operations 
were conducted in the Seward Peninsula in widely 
distributed localities lying within a broad belt ex- 
tending northeast from Nome to the south shore of 
Kotzebue Sound. The northwestern and southeastern 
parts of the peninsula were not productive of gold 
in commercial quantities. Within this belt, how- 
ever, a number of new discoveries were made, and 
a great deal of ground which had been located the 
previous year was developed, although the greater 
part of the gold produced came from the better 
known localities near Nome and Council City. Of 
the new discoveries, Boulder Creek, in the Kugruk 
District, which, though opened up late in the sea- 
son, produced approximately $7,000, and Candle 
Creek, in the Fair Haven District, which produced 
approximately $25,000, attracted the greatest amount 
of attention. One of the most remarkable develop- 
ments was on Iron Creek, which was discovered, but 
produced nothing, in 1900, while during the season of 
1901 Iron Creek is estimated to have yielded $100,- 
ooo. The Bluestone River, Quartz Creek, and Gar- 
field Creek, which in 1900 promised large returns, 
failed to justify these expectations and were almost 
abandoned before the end of the season in Igo!. 
“Dr. Cabell Whitehead, of the United States Mint, 
estimates the production of gold in the Seward 
Peninsula in 1901 at between $4,000,000 and $4,200,- 
ooo. This amount, compared with the yield of $4,- 
700,000 in 1900, ‘shows a falling off of about $500,000. 
This decrease calls for an explanation, unless it is 
to be regarded as indicating the exhaustion of 
the placers of the Seward Peninsula. 

The most important cause of the decreased pro- 
duction was the unusually short season. In 1900 
the country was open and ready for mining operations 
by the first of June; and, although unusual drought 
through July, and severe storms through September, 
in many instances interfered with operations, never- 
theless the larger and better equipped mines were 
worked continuously for nearly four months. In 
1901, on the contrary, throughout nearly all of June 
heavy teaming was done with sledges over the ice 
at Port Clarence, and many of the creeks and gulches 
were filled with snow and ice. In some instances 
mining operations could not be commenced before 
August. The result was that the mining season, 
which ends early in October, was from one-half to 
one-third shorter than it was in the previous year. 
At the end of the season the frozen ground was 
found within a few inches of the surface. The 
thawing from the surface downward was hardly 
perceptible during the whole summer. 

A second and minor cause for the decreased pro- 
duction in 1901 is to be found in the exhaustion of 
the phenomenally rich beach placers at Nome and 
Cape Topkok. These beaches during 1900 are esti 
mated to have produced approximately $950,000, and 
in 1901 only a small fraction of that amount. With 
the application of more refined methods they will 
probably continue to yield gold for some years to 
come. 

With regard to the first of these causes it may 
be said that while the season of 1901 was unusually 
short, that of 1900 was unusually long. It is prob- 
able that an average between the two is what 
may normally be expected. A great range of vari- 
ation in climate from one season to the next is 
probably not unusual, and mining operations will 
necessarily be greatly affected by it. With the rapid 
development of the region which is now going on 
the richest claims, which the miner without capital 
can alone work with profit, will become exhausted 
within a few years. Strong companies with large 
holdings and sufficient capital for systematic and 
economical development on a large seale will un- 
doubtedly be able to work placer mines at a good 
profit in many of these localities. While this con- 
tinues the production of gold in the Seward Penin- 


*Published by permission of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. 


sula is likely to increase for a number of years. In 
the vicinity of Nome some mining has already been 
done successfully by hydraulic methods. A mining 
ditch, 14 miles in length, is being built from Hob- 
son Creek, a tributary of Nome River, to the high 
bench planes about the head of Anvil Creek. It has 
been demonstrated that such ditches can be built 
in the Nome Region, and at a comparatively small 
expense. Practically all of the claims on Ophir 
Creek, in the Council City Region, have passed 
into the hands of one company and are being sys- 
tematicaily developed. Ophir Creek,-which in 1900 
yielded only about $100,000, with the improved meth- 
ods of mining, which were introduced in 1901, yielded 
$400,000 in spite of the short season. 


BARYTES IN MISSOURI. 


Missouri is at present the most important source 
of the American supply of barytes. Its production 
has been increasing rapidly of late and the industry 
is capable of much further extension if the demand 
of the market requires it, inasmuch as the deposits 
of the mineral are widespread. The barytes of this 
region occurs in connection with the pipe veins of 
lead ore, which have been exploited in a desultory 
manner for more than a century. The country rock 
is a limestone, which in certain zones is mineralized 
with ramifying and connecting pipes of high grade 
galena ore, the net-work being frequently many 
acres in extent and existing in a series of under- 
lying horizons to a depth which has not yet been 
determined. Barytes almost invariably accompanies 
the galena, lying adjacent to the pipes of ore and 
sometimes being intermixed with the galena, from 
which it is separated by cobbing. This is not, how- 
ever, the source of the barytes that is collected for 
market, although it is without doubt the original 
occurrence of all the mineral of the region. The 
country rock of the latter has suffered a great sur- 
face decay. In the thick bed of residual clay over- 
lying the present surface of the limestone there are 
found nests of galena and barytes, sometimes in 
conjunction, sometimes independent, which are 
doubtless the remains of veins in the former rock, 
long since decomposed and washed away in solution. 
It is from such nests, especially those lying within 
a few feet of the surface, that the present produc- 
tion of barytes in Missouri is obtained. 

The mining is done by the local population, the 
farmers, boys and anyone, when there is nothing 
else to do and the needs for subsistence compel 
work. The only tools required are a pick and shovel 
and a small cobbing hammer, and by arrangement 
with the owner of the land the prospector is able 
to dig almost anywhere he desires, the land owner 
claiming a royalty on the product. The mineral is 
graded according to its quality, the pure white con- 
stituting the first class, and the more or less iron- 
stained the second and third. The freight rate on 
barytes from Potosi and adjacent points on the Iron 
Mountain Railway to St. Louis is $2.30 per ton. 
The value of first class mineral on board cars, a few 
months ago, was about $4.80; of second class about 
$3.80; and of third class about $2.25. Mineral of 
the second and third classes is stained a deep flesh- 
red by oxide of iron, which thoroughly permeates 
the mass, so that if the mineral be crushed to pass 
a standard 8-mesh wire screen each particle still 
shows the iron stain. By digesting the finely pul- 
verized mineral with sulphuric acid, the ferric ox- 
ide can be dissolved and the barytes bleached to a 
satisfactory degree of whiteness, but this involves a 
consumption of acid (each unit of iron requiring 
about 66 2-3 pounds of 60° B. sulphuric acid), be- 
sides the labor and other expense of treatment, 
wherefore the discount in its value. 

The sale of the mineral is effected through local 
brokers, who buy the product of the miners, ac- 
cumulating it in heaps alongside of the railway 
switch, whence it is loaded on the cars. The brok- 
ers buy of the miners at the pits where produced, 
paying them $2.50 to $3 per ton for first class 
white mineral, and in addition thereto a royalty of 


50 cents per ton to the owner of the land. Carting 
to the railway switch costs, generally, 50 cents per 
ton, making the total cost delivered at the railway 
$3.50 to $4 per ton. Shipments are made from 
Cadet, Mineral Point, Potosi, and a few other 
points in Washington County on the Iron Mountain 
Railway; the limit of mining is determined largely 
by the cost of carting the mineral to the shipping 
points. Deposits of barytes of the same character 
occur throughout Washington County and westward 
into Crawford County, where the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad passes through, but the distance 
across country, in a direct line, from Potosi on one 
road to Steelville on the other, is about 30 miles, 
and there is consequently a large area in between 
from which products of a small value per ton will 
not stand the cost of transportation, which would 
amount to about $3 per ton for a 15 to 18 mile 
haul under present conditions. Any increase in the 
demand for barytes which would cause an advance 
in the value of the mineral to above $7 per ton, 
St. Louis, would render available numerous deposits 
of the mineral in the interior, as it would permit 
the wagon haul to be done from a longer distance. 
This is of considerable interest, inasmuch as it is 
now recognized by unprejudiced authorities that 
barytes as a pigment is not merely an adulterant, 
or an inferior substitute, for white lead, but on the 
contrary has excellent qualities of its own, which 
appear advantageously when it is employed in ad- 
amixture with white lead and zinc white; while the 
new method of making barium hydrate from ba- 
rytes, now in operation at Niagara Falls, promises 
to extend the usefulness of that mineral as a source 
for all the compounds of barium. 


COAL IN WESTERN SIBERIA.—The Scuds- 
chensk coal deposits are situated at no great dis- 
tance from the Siberian Railroad—1575 versts from 
Tchelabinsk and 28 versts (18% miles) from Taiga, 
on the European side of Tomsk—the distance from 
the railway being only 4 verst. The deposits belong 
to various owners, the portion nearest the railway 
belonging to the Crown. In addition to the Crown 
property there are three private owners. The Aus- 
kerski deposits, which are on the Crown property, 
are being worked from three pits. The Auskerski 
coal yields good coke for metallurgical purposes, 
does not leave much ash (7 per cent), and it gives 
so far 621%4 per cent of hard metallurgical coke, a 
percentage which rational working is expected to 
raise to 75 per cent. The total output has hitherto 
been 3,300,000 poods on the Crown deposits, on one 
private property 5,000,000 poods, and on another 
500,000 poods. For the present year an output of 
10,000,000 poods on the Crown property is antici- 
pated. Also the private coal-fields of this district 
yield excellent coke, all of which is considered suit- 
able for the Ural blast furnaces. 

Great expectations were at one time entertained 
about the Ekibas-Tus deposits, in the neighborhood 
of Pavlodaz, but the quality is not good. The Si- 
berian Railroad uses annually some 3,000,000 poods 
of Siberian coal, at a price of 11% kopeks at 
Omsk. 


RHODESIAN COAL.—The London Engineer 
says that an excellent steam coal is obtained from 
the Wankie Mine in Matabeleland. The coal in the 
lower portion of the Wankie seam is semi-bitumin- 
ous, containing from 6 to 9 per cent of ash, 16 
to 20 per cent of volatile matter, and from 1.4 to 
2.17 per cent of sulphur, with a theoretical heating 
power of from 13.6 to 14.02 pounds of water evap- 
orated per pound of coal. This heating power would 
be from 4 to 6 per cent inferior to the theoretical 
heating power of a similar class of Welsh steam coal. 
The sulphur and ash contained are above the aver- 
age of that met with in Welsh coal, but compare 
favorably in this respect with other South African 
coals. The quality of this lower portion of the seam, 
which has been proved to extend over a large area, 
is well suited for locomotive and general purposes. 
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A LARGE CHARCOAL FURNACE 

In a recent number of Stahl und Eisen, a descrip- 
tion is given of charcoal blast furnace recently erected 
by the Vareser Eisenindustrie Aktien-Gesellschaft at 
Vares in Bosnia, which is, the writer claims, the 
largest charcoal furnace in existence. The company 
owns iron ore at Przici, Droskovich and Smreka, 
which is—the last-named especially—extensive and 
easily worked by open cut. 

The furnace, a sketch of which is shown herewith, 
is 21.25 meters in height from the ground to the top 
of the gas outlet, the diameter varying from 2.5 to 
4.5 meters, as shown on the section. It is provided 
with hot blast stoves in which the blast is heated to 
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BAUXITE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


By Joun PLuMMER. 


The existence of bauxite in New South Wales 
was not known until 1899, when it was recognized 
by ‘Mr. Jaquet, State Geological Surveyor, at Win- 
gello, about 100 miles south of Sydney, where he 
found it occupying considerable areas. Almost sim- 
ultaneously it was detected in extensive deposits in 
the Inverell and Emmaville districts, in the north- 
ern part of the State. At Emmaville, in 1886, Pro- 
fessor David, when making a geological survey ot 
the tin-mining field, found that 12 square miles of 
country were covered by deposits of laterite or vol- 





OLD BLAST FURNACE AT VARES, BOSNIA. 


° 


850°. The charge usually consists of 40 per cent 
hematite from Smreka and 60 per cent brown ore 
from Droskovich, the latter being roasted before 
charging. The hematite averages 40.4 per cent metal- 
lic iron and 11.3 per cent manganese; the brown ore 
57-7 per cent iron and 6.2 manganese. The average 
phosphorus in the ore is 0.02 to 0.03 per cent and 
0.01 to 0.06 sulphur; there are also traces of copper. 
The average yield from the charge is 53 per cent in 
pig iron. The highest output of the new furnace at 
Vares has been 3,270 metric tons in one month, an 








CHARCOAL FURNACE AT VARES, BOSNIA. 
average of 105.5 tons a day, with an average consump- 
tion of 350 kilograms of charcoal to 1 ton of iron. 

Iron has been made at Vares for many years, but 
before the Austrian occupation of Bosnia the work 


was done in very primitive fashion. By way of con- 
trast, a sketch of one of the old furnaces is shown. 
The stone stack had an interior diameter of 1 meter, 
and was § meters in height. Blast was furnished by 
bellows, driven by a water-wheel, as shown in the 
sketch. This furnace was tapped once in three days, 
when about 3 tons of iron would be taken out, a 
Part going off with the slag. The iron was re-heated 
and worked up into bars and other shapes under a 
trip-hammer driven by water-power. It is said to 
have taken over 3,000 kilograms of charcoal to make 
I ton of iron. 


canic ash, from 3 up to 50 feet in thickness, 
and this material now proves to be bauxite and 
wocheinite, for it occurs both in the pisolitic and 
massive forms. In the Inverell District, also, it is 
now known to occupy very considerable areas. Its 
mode of occurrence is similar in both districts; it is 
frequently roughly stratified, and is generally found 
capping small hills, in many cases surrounding points 
of eruption. It is clearly of volcanic origin, and 
while in some cases it appears to consist of volcanic 
ash, in others it may have been derived from the 
decomposition of basalt in situ. 

In color the New South Wales bauxite varies from 
pale yellow to deep red. Near Inverell it has been 
extensively used for making roads, with very satis- 
factory results, its value in the production of alumi- 
num being unknown at the time. Only the bauxite 
deposits near Emmaville have been officially mapped 
out as yet; nor has there been anything in the shape 
of a systematic examination of those whose existence 
in the State has so far been ascertained. 


RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED. 


EvIDENCE AS TO WHETHER LAND From WHICH 
TimBeR was Cut was MINERAL.—On_ an _ issue 
whether public land on which timber was cut was 
mineral land, within Act of Congress, June 3, 1878, 
authorizing residents of certain districts to cut tim- 
ber on mineral lands, a geological map of the ter- 
ritory in which the lands were located, issued by 
authority of the Interior Department, was admis- 
sible for use in connection with the evidence of wit- 
nesses, and to show the general nature of the land 
described, its elevation, surroundings, and its situa- 
tion with relation to lands proven to be mineral, 
where not in any way purporting to show the nature 
of the land in controversy, or to indicate that it was 
mineral. In case one cuts timber from public lands 
in good faith, believing it to be lawful, and it is 
proven that such lands were not in reality of the 
nature supposed by him, he was only liable for the 
value of the timber as cut, and not as manufactured. 
United States v. Van Winkle. (113 Federal Re- 


porter, 903); United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit. 





EXTRA-LATERAL RicHts IN Mininc Lanps.—The 
laws of the United States, section 2322, and the 
patents issued thereunder, confer upon the locators 
of mining claims the exclusive right of possession 
and enjoyment of all the surface included within 
the lines of their locations, and of all the veins, lodes, 
and ledges throughout their entire depth, the top 
or apex of which lies inside of such surface lines 
extended downward vertically, although such veins, 
lodes or ledges may so far depart from a perpendicu- 
lar in their course downward as to extend outside 
the vertical lines of such surface locations; and the 
statute further specifies that such locators, not- 
withstanding their extra lateral rights, shall have 
no authority to enter upon the surface of a claim 
owned or possessed by another. There is no war- 
rant for saying that a locator has any general right 
of exploration within the land of an adjoining 
claim, whether upon or below the surface. The 
right of exploration is given for the purpose of 
making discovery of mineral. Of what avail would 
be the right of exploration if no benefit could be 
obtained from discovery made thereby? The ground 
covered by a subsisting, valid mineral location is 
open to exploration only by the owner of the same. 
The mining laws, as we construe them, grant to a 
mineral locator more than the mere right to the sur- 
face of his claim and the veins or lodes which have 
their apices therein. Section 2319 declares “the 
lands” in which valuable mineral deposits are found 
to be open to occupation and purchase; and section 
2325 provides that “a patent for any land claimed 
and located for valuable deposits may be obtained 
in the following manner.” These provisions tend to 
indicate that the patent when issued is a grant of 
the land with all the rights incident to common-law 
ownership. The reason for specifying in the de- 
scription of the grant the “veins, lodes and ledges” 
is for the purpose of defining what is granted in 
addition to the land, namely, the right to pursue such 
veins, lodes and ledges extra-laterally in case they 
depart from the perpendicular and extend beyond the 
side lines of the claim. This view is in accord with 
the trend of all the decisions to which our attention 
has been called—St. Louis Mining and Milling 
Company v. Montana Mining Company. (113 Fed- 
eral Reporter, 900) ; Court of Appeals of the United 
States, Ninth Circuit. 


Lire Estate In LANDS ExTENDS TO THE MINERALS 
AND O1L THEREIN.—According to all the cases and 
text-books a life estate in land invariably extends 
to all minerals beneath the surface; but the right be- 
ing merely to use and enjoy, and not to dispose of 
the land, the difficulty arises in determining what is 
the proper use and enjoyment, and when a life 
tenant may and when he may not sever and dispose 
of minerals without being guilty of waste. It is 
obvious that a life-tenant, if allowed to mine, might 
get a much larger proportion of the benefit of the 
estate than he would ordinarily receive. On the 
other hand, if not allowed to mine, he might get 
much less. The courts have undertaken to draw 
the line, and it may be stated as a general rule, at 
common law, that while a life tenant may continue 
to work :mines that were open when the tenancy 
commenced, and this even to exhaustion, and may 
construct new approaches, he cannot open new 
mines, for to do so would be to commit waste. The 
rule allowing life tenants to mine, when the opera- 
tions are commenced before the tenancy is created, is 
based on the theory that in such cases mining is 
a mere mode of use and enjoyment, and to extract 
minerals is but to take the accruing profits of the 
land. The matter resolves itself then into a ques- 
tion of when and under what circumstances min-. 
ing may be adopted as a mode of using the land. 
The authorities all agree that there is no restric- 
tion when the land has once been used for mining 
purposes before the life tenant comes in; and they 
now go a step further, and hold that mining will 
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be allowed if the owner of the preceding estate has 
fixed on it the character of mining land by lease 
or the like, though no mines were opened.—Higgins 
Oil & Fuel Company v. Snow (113 Federal Reporter, 
435); United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Texas. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL’ REPORTS. 
Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Company, Spain. 


This company’s report, as issued from the London 
office, covers the year ending December 31, 1901. 
The income account shows profit from operations, 
£323,734; interest, £26,905; total, £350,639. The 
charges against this income were: Management, 
legal expenses, etc., £44,801; depreciation of prop- 
erties and plant, £42,160; total, £86,961, leaving a net 
profit of £263,678. To this is to be added £30,108 
brought forward from 1900, making a total of £293,- 
786. Dividends paid were 8 shillings per share, or 
20 per cent, requiring £250,000, and leaving a bal- 
ance of £43,786 forward to the current year. 

The extraction of ore and the shipments made 
during the year were as follows, in long tons: 








1900. 1901. Changes. 

DOR. i scsccscepnaere 127,990 46,334 D. 81,656 
Cee MERGES 2 acvesescoseses 302,257 332,227 I. 29,970 
eee ee 38,491 21,601 D. 16,890 
Total ore extracted.......... 468,738 400,162 D. 68,576 
ee! ee 398,106 371,412 D. 26,694 
Copper precipitated shipped..... 6,774 6,133 D. 641 
Refined copper made........... 7,967 7,427 D. 540 


The report says that at the Tharsis Mines an ex- 
tension of the Sierra Bullones opencast to the east- 
ward was resolved on, in order that a mass of min- 
eral of good quality as regards sulphur, though low 
in copper contents, might be made available. Op- 
erations were commenced in the Autumn, and 23,- 
703 cubic meters of overburden were removed. The 
ore from this mine was retained for local treatment. 
The extraction at this mine is for the present com- 
pleted. 

At the Calafas Mines 384.817 cubic meters of 
overburden were removed in extending the opencast 
workings both east and west. From this mine the 
supply of ore for export was taken, while in addi- 
tion a large quantity was retained for local treat- 
ment. Of cupreous sterile, 44,933 tons were re- 
moved, against 88,287 in 1900, this being also laid 
down for treatment. 

The ore taken from the Lagunazo Mine was re- 
tained for treatment at the mine. The ore left for 
extraction here is now limited in extent, but the 
production of copper from the heaps already de- 
posited will continue for some time, and for the 
past year was quite satisfactory. 

The rainfall at the mines was somewhat greater 
than in 1900, but the water supply still requires 
vary careful management. The railroad and ship- 
ping piers are in good condition. The metal works 
were in regular operation and the cost of produc- 
ing refined copper was lower. Deliveries of iron ore 
were smaller, and a lower price was realized for the 
ore. 

The report says: “The quantity of refined cop- 
per produced during the year I90I was 7,427 tons, 
against 7.967 tons for the year 1900, showing a de- 
crease of 540 tons. This decrease is due to the 
smaller outturn of copper precipitate at Tharsis 
Mines, where, as has been already mentioned, the ex- 
traction of ore for local treatment for the years 1900 
and 1901 was on a smaller scale than formerly. 

“The search for new mines has been continued 
with unabated energy during the past year, and 
your directors have pleasure in being able to an- 
nounce the purchase of a copper property in the 
south of Norway. This new acquisition, while not 
capable of yielding an annual quantity of copper suf- 
ficient to raise the total production of the com- 
pany from all sources to its former level, will, it is 
hoped, be a valuable auxiliary. It has been de- 
cided to carry on development work at the new mine 
during the greater part of the year 1902, in order 
to acquire fuller information as to the extent of its 


resources. before incurring the expense of a com- 
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plete equipment of the property, but it is expected 
that by the middle of 1903 all arrangements will be 
completed, in order to allow of the extraction of 
ore being begun on a fairly large scale. Notwith- 
standing the purchase of the Norwegian mine, the 
search after new properties has not been in the 
slightest degree relaxed, and no efforts will be 
spared in endeavoring to make good from other 
sources the deficiency in the output of refined cop- 
per from the Spanish mines. 

“Exploration works have been vigorously carried 
on at Calafias Mine during the past few years, and it 
is gratifying to your directors to be able to state 
that, in addition to the already proved resources of 
ore which can profitavly be treated for the produc- 
tion of copper, a large mass of low grade ore has 
been thereby proved to exist. Though compara- 
tively poor in copper, this ore is rich in sulphur, and 
with the increasing demand for such ore, there is 
every prospect of being able, in the course of a few 
years, to dispose of considerable quantities at re- 
munerative prices.” 





Mason & Barry, Limited, Portugal. 


This company owns and works a large deposit of 
copper bearing pyrites in Portugal. The report, 
which has just been issued from the London office, 
covers the year ending December 31, I901. The 
profit and loss account shows balance from 1900, 
£7,292; profit from mines—after deducting £32,772 
royalty—£122,539; La Sabina Company, £8,808; 
interest, etc., £2,899; total, £141,628. The charges 
were for management expenses in England, £9,578; 
reduction in investments, £125; written off La Sabina 
shares, £2,000; total, £11,703, leaving a balance of 
£129, 925 for the year. From this there has been ap- 
propriated £1,000 to pension fund, and dividends 
amounting to £120,362—13 shillings per share, or 65 
per cent—have been declared. This makes a total of 
£121,362, leaving a balance of £8,563 forward to cur- 
rent year. 

The mine assets in Portugal (after writing off for 
depreciation) stood December 31, 1901, at £114,871. 
These assets embrace the following items, and com- 
pare with the preceding two years as under: 








1899. 1900. 1901. 
Works, buildings, land, 
MN MUR: cscoceses £29,017 £21,209 £17,985 
Railways, shipping 
piers, tug-boats, etc.. 33,741 25,802 24,026 
A eee £62,758 £47,011 £42,011 
Mine stores and cash 
SES cc. beseuues es 27,977 14,041 13,746 
Stocks of ore and cop- 
per precipitate 89,907 80,943 59,114 
PEE. iSebnan sans £180,642 £141,995 £114,871 


The company has for several years pursued the 
policy of writing off considerable amounts for de- 
preciation each year, and of reducing its capital stock 
in view of the approaching exhaustion of its mines. 
The value of the stock in Portugal on December 31 
was made up as follows: Ore at cementation works, 
£33,156; ore ready for shipment, £16,142; copper pre- 
cipitate, £9,816; total, £59,114. To this is to be added 
£11,384 for value of stocks in England, making a 
total of £70,408. 

The report says that the total quantity of ore 
broken and raised at the mine during the year Igo1 
was 129,314 tons, as against 117,714 tons in 1900, and 
the shipments during the same period (inclusive of 
ore from the cementation works) amounted to 449,- 
760 tons, as against 394,740 tons in the previous year. 
The quantity of ore sold and invoiced for its sulphus 
value during 1901 amounted to 453,027 tons, as against 
392,813 tons in 1900. 





Phoenix Consolidated Copper Company, Michigan. 

This company is opening up a new copper mine in 
the Lake Superior region. The report is for the year 
ending December 31, 1901. During the year there 
were 93,643 pounds of copper taken out in develop- 
ment work; this was sold at an average of 15.34 cents 
per pound. The total receipts for copper sold and 
interest were $16,491. The charges were: Working 
expenses at mine, $112,770; construction, $8,075; 
freight, smelting and general expenses, $8,142; to- 
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tal, $128,987, showing an excess of payments amount- 
ing to $112,496. The balance brought forward from 
the previous year was $160,080; deducting the excess 
above left $47,584 on hand at the close of the year. 

The report says: “The operations for the year 
have been confined to openings at the St. Clair and 
West Vein and to the installation and arrangement 
of the plants necessary to sustain a continued output 
from our present and contemplated workings. The 
showing at both St. Clair and West Vein is such 
as to still further justify the erection of a one head 
stamp mill on Eagle River. A site for such mill has 
been selected and ground was broken for the founda- 
tion, which will be laid as early in the Spring as 
weather will permit. Surveys were completed for a 
line of railroad to connect both the St. Clair and 
West Vein shafts with the mill and with the operat- 
ing portions of our surface plant. Severe weather 
stopped work of grading for the railroad, but ties 
are being cut and rails have been procured that ad- 
vantage can be taken to continue this work and com- 
plete the road as early as possible.” 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 


This company owns extensive coal and iron prop- 
erties, blast furnaces, rolling mills and steel works in 
Alabama and Tennessee. Its capital account in- 
cludes $22,582,800 common stock; $248,300 preferred 
stock ; $440,000 guaranteed stock; and a bonded debt 
amounting—after deducting sinking funds—to $13,- 
285,036. The report is for the year ending December 
31, IQOTI. 

The income account shows profit from mining and 
manufacturing, $1,640,105; rents, etc., $84,033; other 
income, $1,500; total, $1,725,638. Interest, sinking 
funds and other charges amounted to $862,189, leay- 
ing a net balance of $863,449. Deductions from this 
were as follows: Royalty on ore and coal removed 
from company’s lands, $359,234; additions to reserve 
and insurance funds, $151,095; depreciation, $89,447; 
dividends on preferred stock, $19,864; total, $619,640, 
leaving a balance of $243,809 as surplus for the year. 
This sum was used to reduce the value of plant ac- 
count. 

There was expended during the year for new con- 
struction at Ensley steel works, $636,405; at Pratt 
mines, $46,370; at Bessemer rolling mill, $12,671; at 
other plants, $64,208; total, $750,634. 

The production of the company’s mines and works 
during the year, and the disposition of products are 
shown below; shipments to markets covering sales, 
and those to departments deliveries to the company’s 
mills, furnaces and other works: 


Total ——Shipments.—— 

Mine Products: Production. To Depts. To markets. 
A EE Siesu ccs ssn 1,113,362 $205,962 = sachee 
BWM WEE kcnccnsdcwic 302,361 302,361 

Total iron ore ..... 1,415,723 ThtS74S a es aes 
PR Dok ckis sa wels 4,085,086 2,410,880 1,672,814 
CONE os6ccsaces's 220,569 218,805 820 

Manufactured Products: 
SOP CRG ksuaawaeeeeee 1,179,855 1,155,904 22,899 
PROM Seco en en ccnss 628,268 102,580 572.435 
Open-hearth steel ingots 109,805 108,260 sna se 
Steel billets, blooms, etc 94,565 13,905 81,205 
Bars, plates and sheets 23,026 3,024 20.475 


The total sold and shipped to market included 
therefore 1,695,713 tons coal and coke; 820 tons of 
limestone; and 674,115 tons of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Of the coal included above as shipped to depart- 
ments 441,875 tons were used in the company’s opera- 
tions, and 1,969,005 tons were converted into coke. 
This shows a yield of 59.9 per cent; that is, 1.67 tons 
of coal were consumed in making 1 ton of coke. 

The directors’ report says: “At the close of the 
year 1900, the floating indebtedness of this company 
amounted to $4,120,000, of which $920,000 was for 
account of current business, the balance of $3,200,000 
representing borrowed money and overdue accounts. 
Your board of directors decided to issue a general 
mortgage for $15,000,000; $10,653,500 to be used for 
retiring bonds then outstanding as they fell due; 
$3,000,000 to be sold and the floating liabilities re- 
duced; $1,346,500 to be sold and the proceeds ¢X- 
pended for additions and betterment. Up to April 
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17, 1902, it has been necessary to market only $3,000,- 
ooo of bonds, the money received for them reducing 
floating obligations, the balance required (except 
$100,000 still due) having been taken from earnings. 
All bills are now met promptly or anticipated, and 
discounts secured. During rgo1, for construction and 
improvements, the sum of $759,000 was expended, 
and the company has, or will soon have under way, 
at its mines, furnaces and mills, additions and im- 
provements costing the aggregate sum of $1,020,000. 
Further important additions have practically been de- 
cided upon. 

“Under the system of accounting that was followed 
prior to 1901, we believe that to real estate or plants 
were charged many items that should have been 
charged to cost, thus increasing the book value of 
your property and the profits shown, and reducing the 
apparent cost of output. The method now followed 
is believed to be conservative. Had the market price 
of pig-iron during 1900 continued through 1go1, the 
net earnings of the company would have been $1,- 
704,228 greater than now shown. An examination 
showed that many of the plants for manufacturing 
and the equipment at others were overvalued, and 
that accounts receivable included large sums that 
were in no sense receivable. In the readjustment, 
plants, investments, accounts, and bills receivable 
were reduced by the sum of $6,424,000. 

“This company holds in fee large quantities of iron 
ore and coking coal, estimated as sufficient to supply 
our present furnaces 60 years, and so located as to 
insure cheap delivery. The iron mines are being put 
in order to make a large output at a reduced cost, 
and the coal mines are receiving some attention. 

“In the construction of your steel mill, several 
new and untried devices were introduced. Their re- 
moval and the substitution of others has been costly, 
both in time and money. The output, which is now 
ahout 14,000 tons per month, will be increased. 

“Your directors recommend that the net earnings 
be used to improve or replace your different plants, 
making them conform more closely to the best ones 
of like character.” 


Butterfly-Terrible Gold Mining Company, Colorado. 
The report of this company covers the year end- 
ing December 31, 1901. During the year a great deal 
of development work was done, and 11,467 tons of 
ore were taken out and put through the mill. The 
statement of receipts and operations is as follows: 

















Amount. Per ton. 

NE eS eles aang a alan hu wig wicinasealers $63,454 $5.53 
CIRO 5 5 6 oF cid. dpe tania a eaaes 10,114 0.88 
PAtSCCINMIIOUINR 5.5 506455 now cw let wan Daas-s's 457 0.04 
TOtAl CBOCOO i ois 6 sisi iccdniessaseeeees $74,025 $6.45 
Mine improvements and repairs.......... $2,641 $0.23 
DUNG ORCRARING 66: o6o.0e ee sa-cae ecw save 53544 4.67 
Mill improvements and repairs........... 2,299 0.20 
MAA) «Cree MMNM RN opine Gives hd ince sw as 4a ana acon 6,493 0.56 
Transportation and treatment............ 169 0.01 
CRRCal NEN 4 occa snes es een ess 224% 7,736 0.68 
LOCAL “GHRTIGOE Ss oo0.05 6656 sees oa Gee $72,882 $6.35 
POOH Sie GENE REE Sos 6G Wives swans sar $1,143 $0.10 


‘The profit and loss account for the year is as fol- 
lows: Profit for the year, as above. $1,143; balance 
from previous year, $13,822; treasury stock sold, 
$20.738; total, $35,703. From this the sum of 
$23,000 was paid in dividends, leaving $10,703 cash 
in hand at the close of the year. 

The president’s report says: “During the past year 
you have been advised from time to time of the vary- 
ing conditions at the mine. Beginning with the fiscal 
year the prospects were exceedingly bright, but dur- 
ing the latter half the ore in the main shoot, from 
which most of the values had been taken, grew un- 
expectedly lean. There is still considerable ore left 
in this stope, but of so low grade that it can be mined 
only at a loss. This was thoroughly prospected and 
repeated experiments made to see if it could be han- 
dled at a profit, but when the failure of this shoot to 
hold its values as it approached the surface had been 
Proven beyond question, the management did not feel 
justified in prosecuting work upon it further. 

“Mr. Sayer, the superintendent. recommended that 
all attention be put upon development work by push- 


ing forward the lower tunnel, in which the directors 
fully concurred. In order to satisfy both themselves 
and the stockholders, however, that this course was 
the best one to pursue, the directors sent an expert 
mining engineer, Mr. Fred. G. Farish, of Denver, a 
man who is in no way connected with the company, 
to make a thorough examination of the property 
and report upon conditions and advise us as to the 
best method of future operations. His advice was 
entirely in line with the superintendent’s, namely, to 
crosscut to the main vein at the lowest accessible 
level, and drift along it to the point where ore again 
might be found in such quantities as to enable us to 
resume production. This advice has been followed, 
the vein has been reached in the crosscut, and work is 
being carried along the vein. This point is covered 
fully in the superintendent’s report. 

“The last dividend was declared in the expectation 
that the ore in the main shoot would pay expenses 
of mining and milling, and yield enough additional 
profit to carry on whatever development work was 
needed. With this intention the dividend was re- 
duced in order to install a steam plant so as to in- 
crease production. Fortunately, although the plant 
had been already ordered, before it was delivered the 
order was countermanded, and a compressor and 
heavy machine drills were obtained instead in order 
to push the crosscut and drift along the vein. In 
order to curtail expenses this work was attempted 
at first by hand, but the rock was so exceedingly 
hard that progress was very slow indeed, and it 
would have been a matter of months before the work 
could have been completed in this manner. The 
new plant has done its work well, and work on this 
tunnel is being carried on with the utmost speed. 

“When the company was organized $10,000 in cash 
was given to the treasury by the incorporators to be 
used in putting the mine in good condition, and also 
250,000 shares of stock to be held as a reserve fund 
to be called upon as it might be needed for the actual 
purposes of the business. 

“The sum of money referred to was used in the 
first few months of the company’s ownership for im- 
provements, necessary repairs, and getting things in 
good running order. _ The treasury stock has re- 
mained intact until after the first of this year. It 
‘was then necessary to call upon that to meet the 
expenses of the work now in progress, and there 
have been sold altogether 142,600 shares, realizing 
for the company $20,738. Only enough of this stock 
has been sold to provide sufficient funds to carry on 
development work to a point where we may expect 
to get into good pay ore. On account of the stock 
being listed it has of course been impossible to sell 
the treasury stock above the market price, and on 
account of the dull state of the market this winter it 
has been necessary to place the stock outside to the 
best possible advantage, for if it had been forced on 
the market the company would not have been able to 
realize nearly as much as has been received from this 
source. None of the officers of the company has 
received any salary, except the secretary and treas- 
urer, who during the past year has been paid $50 a 
month for his services. Mr. Upham as general coun- 
sel for the company has received $200 a year. Mr. 
Sayer as superintendent of the mine has received a 
salary of $250 per month up to February 1, when he 
voluntarily offered to reduce his salary to $200, 
which amount has been paid since that time. 

“There are absolutely no debts of any description, 
except for current expenses, for which the Company 
has ample funds. Its property, both real and per- 
sonal, is in good condition. We believe that with the 
advancements of work along the Ida vein there is 
every reason to expect the opening of better and 
larger ore bodies than have ever been disclosed in 
the upper levels, and that the Company will be in 
vastly better condition than it has ever been before. 

“At the time of the regular annual meeting several 
weeks ago there was a plan under consideration for 
consolidating our interests with those of another 
mining company, in which the officers of the But- 
terfly have no interest whatever, and with which they 
are not connected in any manner, and there was 
good reason to expect that such a consolidation 


would go through. This would have been of great 
benefit to all concerned. It will be readily under- 
stood that if publicity had been given to the plans 
at the time it would in all probability have pre- 
vented any possible chance of effecting the con- 
solidation. Negotiations have now fallen through, 
and if they should be resumed again on similar lines, 
the stockholders will be fully advised. It should 
also be understood that such a deal could not and 
would not have been effected without a full sub- 
mission of the matter to the stockholders, and we 
had the matter under advisement only for the pur- 
pose of getting a satisfactory proposal which as 
matters turned out, did not come. If this consolid- 
ation had not been under consideration with pros- 
pects of successful accomplishment, the annual 
meeting would not have been postponed. . . . 

“The profits from September 1, 1900, to September 
I, 1901, inclusive, were $39,453. The dividends paid 
from January 28, 1901, to October 28, 1901, inclusive, 
amounted to $31,250.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for 1900. 
Compiled in the Registrar-General’s Office, Well- 
ington, N. Z.; Government Printer. Pages, 556. 

Report on the Tin Ore Deposits of North Dundas. 
By G. A. Waller. Hobart, Tasmania; Govern- 
ment Printer. Pages, 20; illustrated. 

Report on Coal Discovery near Oatlands. By W. H. 
Twelvetrees, Government Geologist. Hobart, Tas- 
mania; Government Printer. Pages, 12. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society, Annual Report for 
1901. York, England; published by the Society. 
~ Pages, 108; illustrated. 

The Decay of Timber and Methods of Preventing it 
Bulletin No. 14, Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. By Herman von Schrenk. 
Washington; Government Printing Office. Pages, 
96; illustrated. 

American Engineers in South Africa. Kimberley, 
Cape Colony; compiled and issued by Alpheus S. 
Williams. Pamphlet, 24 pages. 

Die Electrolyse des Wassers. By Viktor Engelhardt. 
Halle, Germany; Wilhelm Knapp. Pages, 120; il- 
lustrated. Price (in New York), $1.75. 

Power Plants of the Pacific Coast. By F. A. C. 
Perrine. Reprinted for the Author from the Pro- 
ceedings of the New York Electrical Society. 
Pages, 24; illustrated. 

Register of Mines and Minerals of Lake County, 
California. Prepared under direction of Lewis E. 
Aubury, State Mineralogist. San Francisco, Cal.; 
State Mining Bureau. Pamphlet, 16 pages; with 
map. 

Report on the Kiandra Lead, New South Wales. By 
E. C. Andrews. Sydney, N. S. W.; Government 
Printer. Pages, 32; illustrated. 

Topographical Record and Sketch Book for Use with 
Transit and Stadia. By Daniel Lawrence Turner, 
New York: Engineering News Publishing Com- 
pany. Pages, 92. Price, $0.75. 

Tables for Obtaining Horizontal Distances and Dif- 
ferences of Level from Stadia Readings. Com- 
puted by Alfred Noble and William T. Casgrain. 
New York; Engineering News Publishing Com- 
pany. Pages, 28. Price, $1. 
wenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor and Industry of New Jersey. 
William Stainsby, Chief of Bureau. Trenton, N. 
J.; State Printers. Pages, 516. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Deep-Level Mines of the Rand and Their Future De- 
velopment. By G. A. Denny. London, England; 
Crosby Lookwood & Son. New York; the D. 
Van Nostrand Company. Pages, 170; illustrated. 
Price, $10. 

The review of this book, given in our issue of 

May 3, was made from the first London edition. 
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The book is now issued in this country, we are in- 
formed, by the D. Van Nostrand Company. The 
price here is $10. 





Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements. By W. R. 
P. Hobbs; revised by Dr. Richard Wornell. Lon- 
don; Thomas Murby. New York; the D. Van 
Nostrand Company. Pages, 112; illustrated. Price, 
50 cents. 

This is a convenient manual, giving in compact 
form the formulas in use in electrical work and the 
methods of computation employed by electrical engi- 
neers. It is illustrated by a large number of prac- 
tical examples which are worked out for the stu- 
dent. It has been carefully revised and brought up 
to date. 





A Directory of Mines. 
Colorado Springs, 
Price, 


Hills’ Official Manualette. 
Cripple Creek Series, No. 1. 
Colo.; Fred Hills. Pages, 104, paper cover. 
25 cents. 

This is a very convenient list of Cripple Creek 
mining companies, giving their officers, capital and a 
condensed account of the property. For the use of 
brokers, holders of shares and others interested it 
is indispensable. Mr. Hills, who compiled it, pre- 
pared the Official Manual of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict, which is a standard work. The present issue 
is a condensation for pocket use and reference, but 
does not by any means supersede the more im- 
portant work, having its separate and useful place. 





The British Railway Position. By George Paish. 
With an Introduction by George S. Gibb. London, 
England; The Statist. Pages, 336. Price (in 
New York), $3.50. 

This is a revised republication of a series of ar- 
ticles published in the London Statist, which at- 
tracted much attention at the time of their appear- 
ance. It is in effect an analysis of the traffic statis- 
tics of the leading railroads of Great Britain, in- 
cluding incidental comparisons with American rail- 
roads. These are made the basis of sharp criticisms 
of British methods of handling traffic and of rail- 
road charges. The writer believes that the adoption 
of better methods and the use of better equipment 
would enable the railroads to reduce their expenses 
and furnish transportation at lower rates, with great 
advantage to industry generally. Thus, while in the 
United States the traffic problem has been at least 
partly solved by the great increase of train loads 
permitted by the use of larger cars and more power- 
ful engines, in Great Britain the average train 
load is about the same as it was I0 or 20 years ago; 
increase of traffic has been handled by merely put- 
ting on more trains of the same kind and capacity, 
and run at about the same cost. An investigation 
into British conditions was rendered difficult by the 
fact that the railroad companies do not keep the 
statistics which are here considered necessary. We 
are so accustomed here to base all our calculations 
and comparisons on the essential units of traffic— 
the ton-mile and the passenger-mile—that it is diffi- 
cult to understand or appreciate the fact that ac- 
counts as kept on all British railroads, with only a 
few exceptions, do not refer to those units at all. 
The figures contained in their reports are limited to 
the number of tons and passengers carried, no state- 
ments as to mileage being recorded. 

In railroad work as in mining and metallurgy, the 
first step to improving practice is to know just what 
we are doing now and just what it costs. That 
knowledge is the basis of all further work. The 
improvement in American railroad methods may be 
said to have begun when the late Gen. Albert Fink 
on the Louisville & Nashville road went to work 
to find out, as we have said above, just what work 
his equipment was doing and just what it cost. He 
secondly laid the foundation for the study of rail- 
road economy, admirably carried on as it was by 
Edgar Thomson and his assistants on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, by Mr. Paine on the Lake Shore, 
Mr. Harrison, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 


and not less in other directions by Mr. S. Wright 
Dunning in the Railroad Gazette, and Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams on the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission. The British railroads, good as some of 
their work is, have not reached the point of knowing 
just what they are doing; and consequently it is 
costing them more than it ought to do, as Mr. Paish 
tries to show. His criticisms ought to stir up the 


British railroad managers, much to their own benefit. - 





Coal of Michigan. Its Mode of Occurrence and 
Quality. Part 2, Volume VIII, Geological Survey 
of Michigan. By Alfred C. Lane, State Geologist. 
Lansing, Mich.; State Printers. Pages, 232; il- 
lustrated. 

The coal mining industry of Michigan has in- 
creased rapidly during the past three years, and the 
present report is a timely one. Its general scope is 
best shown by Mr. Lane’s own introduction, which 
is as follows: “Although it does not pretend to be 
exhaustive in its description of the wealth of the 
State in this particular material it seems to me that 
it may help give some idea as to the known variations 
in quality, which is better on the whole than has 
been reported, may help those who desire to test 
the quality to do so to best advantage; may give 
some idea of what has been done, and yet remains 
to be done in testing, and may save some useless 
exploration. If I have given especial attention to 
the probable depth to which it is worth while to 
test and have depicted the hindrances quite fully it 
must be remembered that forewarned is forearmed. 
I have not attempted to trespass on the field of the 
Commissioner of Mineral Statistics, and the Coal 
Mine Inspector, Mr. Wm. Atwood, whose valuable 
reports are made at frequent intervals to the Labor 
Commissioner, except so far as it has been necessary 
to use the facts gathered by them in studying prob- 
lems proper to economic geology. 

“The records herein given of test borings are 
reported to us, and I do not guarantee their ac- 
curacy. I think that so far as they throw light upon 
the area and thickness of the coal series as a whole 
they may be trusted. Not so much reliance can be 
placed upon the indications for individual beds, but 
in any case these can vary much in a few yards.” 

The report carries out well the purposes as above 
stated, and contains much material that will be of 
much value to all who are interested in Michigan 
and its growing coal industry. 


Coltivazione delle Miniere. By Prof. Sollman Ber- 
tolio. Milan, Italy; Ulrico Hoepli. Pages, 284; 
illustrated. Price (in New York), 90 cents. 

This is one of a series of small and compact 
manuals issued by the Hoepli publishing house on 
various scientific and practical subjects. The present 
volume is intended to give Italian miners and min- 
ing engineers a brief and compact account of the 
general nature of mineral deposits and the methods 
adopted in working them. The nature of the con- 
tents is indicated by the divisions of the book, which 
include a brief abstract of the geology of mineral 
deposits; methods of exploring for such deposits; 
methods of mining; mining machinery; the prepa- 
rations of minerals; and mining law. The infor- 
matioh is condensed and of a somewhat elementary 
kind, but for the most part carefully prepared. 





By David Levat. 
Pages, 


La Guyane Francaise en, 1902. 
Paris, France; Imprimerie Universelle. 
124; illustrated. 


The peculiar conditions existing in the colony of 
French Guiana has not so far favored its rapid de- 
velopment. The fact that Cayenne has been known 
in France chiefly as a convict settlement has done 
much to discourage free immigration and to give 
the colony a bad name at home. M. Levat’s book is 
a report on the gold resources of the colony,. which 
are, according to him, of much importance, exceed- 
ing in value those of either of the adjoining colonies 
of British Guiana and Dutch Guiana. The placers 


have been worked with much success, and the ex. 
ploitation of the quartz deposits on a large scale has 
been undertaken at St. Elie and Adieu-Vat by the 
Compagnie St. Elie, a French organization with 
large capital. 

M. Levat has not only made a valuable report on 
the gold mines of French Guiana; he has made a 
bright and readable book, which is far more inter- 
esting than the ordinary report or description of a 
mining district. In his opinion the gold output of 
the colony has been under-estimated in the official 
returns, as there is no doubt that a considerable 
quantity of the precious metal is hidden or smuggled 
out of the country to avoid the tax or royalty of 8 
per cent, which is levied by the Government. There 
are special facilities for concealing it in a country 
which is largely unexplored and is everywhere coy« 
ered by tropical forests. A peculiar institution js 
found in the “maraudeurs,” of free prospectors, 
who traverse the country in small parties—sometimes 
provided with prospectors’ licenses, but more often 
without—and work placer ground on the rivers and 
creeks wherever they can find it without regard to 
the boundaries of government concessions or the 
rights of their owners. They are a pest to the large 
companies, but to their enterprise and their close 
prospecting have been due some of the most import- 
ant discoveries made in recent years, such as that 
of the very rich placers of the Inini, four years ago, 

There is no doubt that French Guiana presents 
great possibilities as a gold producer. The difficul- 
ties of climate can be mitigated to some extent by 
proper precautions. If the transportation facilities 
afforded by the numerous rivers can be supplemented 
by two or three railroads of moderate length and the 
mining industry relieved from excessive taxation and 
too close bareaucratic control a great development 
may be expected. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





_ We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so required. 
Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EpITOoR 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 





Coal in Alberta, Canada. 


Si1r:—The issue of THE ENGINEERING AND MINING 
Journat of April 19 last contained an article by Mr. 
W. M. Brewer on the Crow’s Nest coal-fields.. Many 
of your readers who are not acquainted with this part 
of Canada after reading the article would erroneously 
conclude that the Fernie Coal Company controlled all 
the coking coals of Southeast Kootenay and Alberta, 
along the Crow’s Nest Pass Railway, although the 
article only deals with the Southeast Kootenay coal- 
fields. 

These coal-fields extend east from British Colum- 
bia into Alberta for fully 12 miles, along the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and contain as strong a coking 
coal as those in Southeast Kootenay, controlled by 
the Fernie Coal Company; they are owned by the 
Dominion Government and open for sale. 

This coal basin lies on the eastern side of the 
Crow’s Nest Gap, in the territory of Alberta, at an 
average elevation of 3,900 feet above sea level. The 
middle fork of the Old Man River runs east through 
the center of this basin. Along the valley of the 
river the branch of the Crow’s Nest line of the 
Canadian Pacific is located. 

This coal-field is divided into two basins, between 
the range of hills lying on the eastern horizon, 
known as the Livingstone Range, on 49° 45’ latitude 
North and 114° 15’ longitude West of Greenwich and 
the Crow’s Next mountains, which form the western 
horizon by a ridge of carboniferous lime running 
north and south. The coal measures occur in the 
basins, between these horizons that overlie the moun- 
tain limestones, which dip below them and are in 
contact with and superimposed by sandstones and 
the regular argillaceous coal shales. 

There is a belt of conglomerate running through 
the country, conformably with the formation of 
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each coal zone; this has been traced by the writer 
‘formerly coal prospector for the Crow’s Nest Coal 
Company) for many miles as a very bold outcrop and 
as a cap to the coal zones. 

The general strike of the seams of coal is nearly 
North 5° East (magnetic north variation on true 
north about 23° 15’), with a very regular dip to the 
West from 35° to 40°. As exposed by the workings 
done by the writer and others on the different prop- 
erties in this coal-field, the hanging wall of these 
seams is shale and the foot-wall sandstone. 

There are 10 seams in this field, ranging in thick- 
ness from 6 to 42 feet. The coal contained in these 
seams is of first-class steaming quality, and also a 
good blacksmith coal; while several of the dis- 
covered seams produce a coking coal of a very supe- 
rior kind. Analyses have shown these seams to con- 
tain coal that will make 80 per cent coke of a very 
fine texture and cellular structure, and burned as 
72-hour coke it is equal to the standard cokes of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, both in strength 
and per cent of ash. 

All the seams in these zones are traced for many 
miles north and south of the Crow’s Nest River 
without a break, the seams passing up and down 
the mountains with a true course and without any 
disturbance in the strata. Juttus RIcKeErtT, 

Coal Prospector. 

Blairmore, Alberta, Canada. 

We take pleasure in publishing Mr. Rickert’s com- 
munication, although the necessity for doing so is ob- 
viated by Mr. Brewer’s article on the Alberta coal- 


fields which appears on another page.-—Ep. E. 
& M. J. 





The Newhouse Tunnel, Colorado. 


Sir: I have read with considerable interest an ar- 
ticle published in your issue of April 19, on the New- 
house Tunnel, written by H. Foster Bain. Evidently 
Mr. Bain has been greatly misinformed as to the 
conditions existing prior to the time the present man- 
agement took charge of the tunnel property. What 
I most seriously object to is his statement that the 
best record made by the tunnel up to the time that 
Mr. Hanchett took charge was 160 feet per month. 

For several years I was the superintendent of the 
Newhouse tunnel, and at the present time am, and 
have been since its organization, a shareholder in 
the tunnel company, being thus in a position to be 
thoroughly familiar with the operations in the tunnel 
from its commencement up to the present time. 

The tunnel was started on January 1, 1894, and dur- 
ing the months of January and February, 1894, only a 
few men were employed. On March 1, 1894, the 
force was increased, making then a total of twelve 
men on the pay roll, including the superintendent. 
During the month of March the tunnel was driven 
152 feet at a cost of less than $13 per foot. The 
average work per month was about 150 feet with the 
above number of workmen. Within a short time the 
second shift was put to work, which as a matter of 
fact enabled us to make better progress in the way 
of footage, but added considerable to the cost per foot 
for construction. June, 1896, proved to be the ban- 
ner month for footage since the commencement of 
the enterprise. With 26 men on the pay roll we 
drove 329 feet in 28 days and at a cost of $15 per 
foot. : 

It must, of course, be understood that certain con- 
ditions will make a material change in many cases, 
and nowhere is this more true than in the construc- 
tion and operation of tunnels to be used for trans- 
portation, drainage or other purposes. I have known 
of tunnels being driven 450 feet per month, but the 
formation of the ground in this case was entirely dif- 
ferent from that through which the Newhouse is be- 
ing driven. Do not forget the fact that the Newhouse 
is a cross-cut tunnel 12 by 12 feet in the clear and 
is being driven through a granitic-gneiss formation, 
which any one familiar with geologic conditions 
knows is not only hard to drill in, but also difficult 
to break. 

At present I am superintendent of the Gunnison 
Tunnel which is being constructed by the State of 





Colorado as an irrigation tunnel, and in January of 
this year we drove 150 feet in 25 days with 12 men 
at work. The cross section of this tunnel is 11 by 
13 feet, 

When the cost of construction of any work, espe- 
cially a tunnel, is increased over 100 per cent, we ought 
certainly to expect and should get greater results. In 
an enterprise of the magnitude of the Newhouse it 
must be remembered that time is money, and in a 
certain sense no expense should be spared trying to 
make rapid progress; but at the same time no prac- 
tical man will undertake to throw money away, at 
least they will not under the management of Mr. 
Newhouse, as he is a gentleman that understands 
mining thoroughly and will not allow his own nor 
his associates’ money to be spent without getting 
practical results. 

Mr. Hanchett, who has been in charge of the tun- 
nel for the past two years, has accomplished good 
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Swedish Feldspar—We would like to know what 
firms are importing Swedish and Norwegian ground 
feldspar into the United States; also what quan- 
tities are imported.—T. C. 

Answer.—No feldspar is imported into the United 
States from Sweden or Norway. Some feldspar is 
imported, but it comes from Great Britain. 


PORTABLE COAL LOADING AND SCREENING 
MACHINE. 

A recent invention for loading coal from storage 
piles on the ground at the mine is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is known as the Seitz 
portable coal loading and screening machine. It is pro- 
pelled by steam, being run to the edge of a coal pile, 
where by means of an automatic endless chain-belt 
raking device, the material is brought to the upright 
buckets which carry it to the screens on each side. 
It passes then by gravity into the car or cart. Two 





SEITZ PORTABLE COAL LOADER AND SCREEN. 


work and made remarkable progress since he as- 
sumed the management. But I feel that Mr. Bain 
should not undertake to censure some prior manage- 
ment unless he is thoroughly familiar with all the 
circumstances. Why does not Mr. Bain give all the 
facts from the commencement of the work up to the 
present time and not select some particular report 
now nearly two years old to show the cost of con- 
struction. Why did he not mention what the cost 
was just prior to the closing down of the enterprise? 
I happen to know that for the month of January, it 
was over $40 per foot with a footage of 225 feet, 
working 25 days and from 30 to 35 men employed. 

I trust you may see your way clear to give this 
communication as much prominence as you did Mr. 
Bain’s. 

T. R. HENAHEN. 

Idaho Springs, Colo., April 30, 1902. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. While names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 





Natural Sode.—I am interested in a large natural 
deposit of sesvuicarbonate of soda that has as its 
chief impurity, chloride of sodium. Would be very 
much obliged if you could give me some references 
on this class of deposits where I could find out how 
they are being treated commercially.—J. A. T. 

Answer.—You will find the references you need 
in The Mineral Industry, Volume I and VI; and in 
Bulletin No. 60, of the United States Geological 
Survey, written by Mr. Thomas M. Chatard. 





carts can be loaded and screened at one time if de- 
sired, the dirt falling into pockets under the screens 
and removed at intervals. 

It is a portable machine and moved entirely by its 
own power, running preferably on planking or track, 
or on the ground if necessary. The cars or carts are 
loaded without manual labor other than that which 
directs the running of the engine. 

The use of one of these machines in Philadelphia 
is said to have effected the saving of six laborers 
formerly engaged in loading and screening by hand. 
A machine of the size shown loads and screens one 
ton per minute, and can be manufactured to meet 
nearly all requirements as to loading capacity. 

There seems to be no reason why this machine 
would not be available for reclaiming coal from culm 
banks, with a saving over the machinery now in use 
for this purpose. 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY 





UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 


Week ending May 13, 1902. 

699,654. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Guillaume de Chalmot, 
Holcombs Rock, Va., assignor to the Willson Aluminum 
Company, New York, N. Y., a corporation of New York. 
The combination with the pot and carbon pencil entering 
the furnace of a cover for the furnace consisting of a plu- 
rality of sections fitting closely together, each formed of 
hollow metal with a water-chamber within it and water- 
pipes for causing water to flow through said chamber, the 
opening through which said pencil passes being formed 
partly in each of two adjoining sections, which may remain 
in place undisturbed during the operation, while other 
sections are removable independently thereof for stoking. 


699,655. APPARATUS FOR PURIFYING WATER.— 
William C. Clarke, Pittsburg, Pa., assignor to James V. 
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Scaife, Pittsburg, Pa. A precipitating-tank, a supply-pipe, 
its exit being near the bottom of the tank, a pipe connected 
to said main pipe whereby a neutralizing solution is dis- 
charged thereinto, and a pipe entering said tank and said 


main pipe inside the tank, whereby a precipitating solution 
is discharged thereinto. 


699,680. PNEUMATIC SHOVEL.—Lafayette Hanchett, 
Idaho Springs, and William C. Davis, Denver, Colo. In a 
power-shovel, a carrying-truck, a turn-table mounted there- 
on, guides on said turn-table, arms slidingly and pivotally 
supported from said guides, a shovel carried by said arms, 
means for advancing and retracting said arms, and means 
connected to said arms for raising and lowering them. 


699,684. INCRUSTATION PREVENTIVE.—Edward Holm, 
Chicago, Ill. A metallic composition for 
crustation in steam-generating appliances, 
zinc, tin, antimony, mercury, 


preventing in- 
consisting of 
and nitrate of silver; the 
zinc being present in a greater proportion than that of the 
tin, the proportions of the tin being greater than that of the 
antimony, the proportion of the antimony being greater 
than that of the mercury, and the proportion of the 
nitrate of silver being less than that of any other element. 


699,759. METALLURGICAL 


FURNACE.—John A. Hun- 
ter, Philadelphia, 


A metallurgical furnace having a 
working chamber, a flue beneath the floor of the same, a 
discharge-flue communicating with said base-flue, and a 
dampened opening at that end of the working chamber, 


Pa. 


through which said working chamber communicates with 
the discharge-flue, and means for supplying heat independ- 
ently to the working chamber and the base-flue. 


699,762. DISINTEGRATING-MACHINE.—James M. Mac- 
Donald, Detroit, Mich., assignor to Parke, Davis & Com- 


pany, Detroit,, Mich., a corporation of Michigan. 


The com- 
bination with 


a frame-work, of a semicylindrical grating 
therein provided with a continuous lateral flange or rim 
at its upper edge, said rim being rabbeted or recessed as 
described, a rectangular frame detachably arranged within 
said recessed rim, a semicylindrical sieve detachably se- 
cured to the frame and resting upon the bars of the grating, 
a rock-shaft within the grating, and scraper-blades carried 
by said rock-shaft, extending in proximity to the sieve. 


699,793. CONDENSING APPARATUS.—Eugene R. Edson, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Condensing apparatus comprising a 
water-receiving chamber; means for draining the said cham- 
ber of liquid received thereby or formed therein; means for 
conducting gases and vapors into the said chamber; a water- 
distributing pipe-section arranged within and transversely 
of the said chamber, which pipe-section is closed at its inner 
end and has slots formed in the sides and extending longi- 
tudinally thereof, and a water-supply pipe arranged to feed 
water to the said water-distributing pipe-section. 


699,806. HOISTING AND DUMPING APPARATUS.— 
Charles A. Morris, Glenridge, N. J.—A hoisting and dump- 
ing apparatus, having a supporting-frame, a dumping-guide 
hinged in said frame and provided with guide-sheaves for 
the hoisting-rope, the said rope, the bucket, and a locking 
device which locks said guide from turning, said device 
adapted to be unlocked by the ascending bucket. 


699,820. DOOR FOR DUMPING CARS.—Ralph V. Sage, 
Westmont, Pa. In a hopper-car, a door mounted on 
swinging links, an endless flexible member secured to said 


door, and means for operating the same to open and close 
the door. 


699,822. QUICKSILVER-FURNACE.—Robert 


Scott, San 
Jose, Cal. 


A quicksilver-furnace provided with a series of 


tiles over which the ore is adapted to pass, a flue formed 
in one or more of said tiles and through which gases from 
said ore are adapted to pass, and means for directing said 
gases from said ore to said flue. 
699,839. DRY-KILN.—Edward Gerrard, Indianapolis, Ind., 
assignor to the National Dry Kiln Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., a corporation of Indiana. A dry-kiln having a suit- 
able fioor, walls and roof, with doors at the ends, said floor 
having suitable openings near one end for the admission of 
air, and escape-flues at the other end having widened lower 
ends, one side of said flues being inclined, and the exposed 
side extending at right angles therewith being provided 


with a series of closable ingress-openings arranged parallel 
to the inclined edge. 


699,864. 


699,849. APPARATUS FOR SINKING TUBULAR 
WELLS.—Charles F. Preslar, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor 
to the Preslar-Crawley Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. A rectangular supporting- 
frame composed of an upper and lower series of horizontal 
tubular sills connected by vertical tubular uprights united 
thereto by “pipe-fittings” and with corner-uprights extended 
above the uppermost horizontal sills, in combination with 
the derrick consisting of two side pieces, one at each side 
of the frame and provided with fittings extending in the 
direction of the length of the said side pieces and pro- 
vided with terminal studs, said forward-extended corner-up- 
rights having sockets to receive said studs when the derrick 


is in its elevated position, and said fittings pivotally mount- 
ed to said forward uprights. 


699,851. APPARATUS FOR FUSED-BATH ELECTRO- 
LYSIS.—Chas. W. Roepper and George P. Scholl, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; said Scholl assignor to said Roepper. In an ap- 
paratus for the electrolysis of fused substances, the com- 
bination of a vessel for containing fusible substances; a 
heating-chamber of smaller dimensions than said vessel, but 
of which a portion of said vessel forms the bottom, and 
means in said heating-chamber for reducing the contents 
of said vessel to fusion; a partition forming one of the 
said walls of the heating-chamber which extends below the 
normal level of the fused contents of said vessel but does 
not reach to its bottom; an electrolytic chamber outside but 
immediately alongside of the heating-chamber separated 
from it only by said partial partition, there being no uncon- 
trolled air-space between the two; and means consisting of 
positive and negative electrodes situated within said electro- 
lytic chamber, and wholly exterior to the heating-chamber, 
for carrying on the electrolysis of the fused contents of 


the vessel. 
699,852. 
ETC. Johann A. F. C. Seumenicht, Lagerdorf, Germany. 
In combination in a furnace, a drying-chamber, heating and 
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protecting chambers above and below said drying-chamber 
and opening thereinto, a combustion-chamber, a preliminary- 
heating chamber into which the hot gases from the com- 
bustion-chamber pass, and a heating and protecting cham- 
ber lying back of the drying-chamber and connecting the 
jreliminary-heating chamber with the chamber below the 


drying-chamber, the gases passing therethrough in a down- 
ward direction. 


COAL-MINING MACHINE.—John Burton and 
William B. Lodwick, Mystic, Ia. In a mining machine, 
the combination with the frame having a rotating shaft with 
sidewise-movable beveled gear-wheels arranged at suitable 


distances apart thereon, girths arranged one above the 
other, a slotted slide mounted on the upper girth, a vertical 
worm-shaft having its upper end journaled in the upper 
girth and passing through the slot of the slide, a bevel-gear 
on said upper end of the worm-shaft, a cog gear-wheel on 


SHAFT-FURNACE FOR BURNING CEMENT, 


700,090. 


700,101. 


700,132. 


—_! 


the lower end thereof meshing with crank-wheels journaleq 
on a cross-bar of the frame, a cutter-bar drive-shaft, a cut. 
ter-bar with teeth mounted on the crank-pins of the said 
crank-wheels, whereby a longitudinal and vertical movement 
is imparted to said cutter-bar. 


699,870. GAS-RETORT.—Charles W. Isbell, New York, N, 
Y. The combination with an upright gas-retort having up. 
wardly-directed channels in its inner face and an externa] 
furnace for heating said retort, of means for introducing 
steam or air directly into the lower part of said retort with. 
out its entering the furnace, 


699,885. GOLD-SEPARATOR.—Robert C. Lester, Maple. 
ton, N. D. A gold-separator having in combination a pipe 
curved downward near its middle, or between its ends form. 
ing a short and a long inclined arm, a vacuum-chamber at 
the upper side of the curve, opening into the pipe and hay. 
ing a petcock at its top, said chamber and curve of the pipe 
being adapted to contain mercury; an inclined stirrer-shaft 
in the long arm of the pipe for driving and stirring the 
water-mixed gold-holding sand through the pipe, a stirrer 
at the outlet end of the short arm of the pipe for separat. 
ing the mercury and gold from the sand or gravel before it 
leaves the machine, means for connecting and driving or 
operating said stirrers, and means for providing a current 
of water to pass through the pipe. 


699,907. ELECTROLYTIC APPARATUS FOR MANU. 
FACTURING CERTAIN SALTS SUITABLE FOR THE 
SUBSEQUENT PRODUCTION OF CHLORINE.—George 
J. Atkins, London, England. Electrolytic apparatus for 
manufacturing certain salts suitable for the subsequent pro- 
duction of chlorine, which consists of a long trough-like 
vessel lined with a suitable anode, a cylinder cased in sheet- 
lead forming a cathode arranged to rotate in a trough-like 
vessel connections with a source of electricity arranged to 
deliver a current. 


699,964. ELECTROLYTIC CONVERTER.—Frederick H. 
Long, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Ross J. Beatty, trustee, 
Muncie, Ind. In electrolytic converters, the combination 
with the closed reducer vessel having the anode and cath- 
ode terminals and the interposed diaphragm dividing the 
vessel into upper anode and lower cathode chambers, of a 
combined separator and vent-pipe connected to the cath- 
ode-chamber beneath the diaphragm extending upwardly 


above the level of said diaphragm and having a free outlet 
for the gases. 


699,969. PROCESS OF MAKING SPELTER.—Oskar 
Nagel, New York, N. Y. An improved process for con- 
densing zinc-vapors to spelter, which consists in cooling the 
vapors in an atmosphere of water-gas. 


699,992. HOISTING APPARATUS.—Samuel S. Wales, 
Munhall, Pa. A rotary element having two sets of driv- 
ing connections, one set including worm-gearing, and con- 
nections between the two sets, said connections including 
a plurality of clutches, each having lost motion. 


700,081. IMPACT-TOOL.—Thomas H. Phillips, St. Davids, 
Pa. The combination, in an impact-tool, of the cylinder, 
the piston having a steam-supplying groove, the valve-chest, 
the valve having heads of different area, a steam-inlet un- 
controlled by the piston for admitting steam to the forward 
end of the cylinder through the medium of the valve, and 
a steam-inlet controlled by the piston for admitting steam 
to the rear end of the cylinder. 


PROCESS OF COLORING MARBLE, STONE, 
OR THE LIKE.—William G. Roach and Albert C. Roach, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, assignors of three-fifths to Henry C. 
Yeiser and Otto H. L. Wernicke, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
process consists in first heating the slabs to a temperature 
of about 212° and then applying the dyes dissolved in coal- 
oil to permeate the pores of the material. 


APPARATUS FOR ANNEALING SILVER OR 
OTHER METALS.—Caleb Stickney, Newburyport, Mass., 
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assignor to Towle Manufacturing Company, Newburyport, 
Mass. The combination of a muffle, means for heating the 
muiile exteriorly; a hot-gas-inlet pipe discharging into said 
muffle; a source of hot-gas supply connected with said hot 
gas-inlet pipe; means for forcing said gas through said hot- 
gas-inlet pipe; a door for said muffle; a receiving-table at 
the front of said muffle; and a tank for an air-excluding 


bath; the receiving-table mounted to discharge into said 
tank. 


MACHINE FOR SETTING DIAMONDS IN 
METAL.—Joseph Brejcha, Strasburg-Neudorf, Germany. 
In a machine for setting hard substances in metal, the 
combination of a support for the metal piece, a lever hav- 
ing means for pressing the said substance into the metal, 4 
tube connected with the lever, a port leading through the 
lever for directing a cooling liquid to the metal piece and a 
valve carried by the lever and controlling said port. 
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PERSONALS. 





Mr. John Allan, of Cerillos, N. M., has gone to 
Chicago on business. 

Mr. Walter Koch, of the Lustre Mining Company, 
is in Parral, Chihuahua, Mex. 

Mr. Walter P. Jenney, a well known geologist and 
mining man, has returned to Salt Lake from the 
East. . 

Mr. Martin J. Heller, engineer for Capt. J. R. 
De La Mar, is now in Colorado examining copper 
properties. 

Messrs. G. Whitmore and E. C. Ketchum have been 
inspecting mining property in the vicinity of Ceril- 
los, N. M. 

Mr. L. W. Tatum, mining engineer of Chicago, has 
been visiting the iron regions of Michigan on pro- 
fessional business. 

Mr. Edward W. Sebben has gone from Denver to 
Atlantic, Wyoming, to examine some of the big mines 
in that district. 


Mr. R. E. Perry, formerly manager for John John- 
sou & Co., of New York, has formed a connection with 
T, Shriver & Co., of New York. 


Dr. Dillon Brown, who is heavily interested in the 
mines of Chihuahua, Mex., left Parral last week for 
New York to be absent a few weeks. 


Mr. J. A. Marshall, of the San Julian mines, passed 
through Parral on his way to the mines from Mexico 
City, where he has been for the past six weeks. 


Mr. Herbert Haas, formerly of El Copete, Sonora, 
Mex., but now of Torreon, State of Coahuila, is on 
a visit to the Calivanes Mines, near Durango, Mex. 

Mr. James M. Moighan, who has been operating the 
Mount Jefferson Mine of Groveland, Tuolumne 
County, Cal., is spending a few weeks in the East. 


Mr. C. L. Morgan, manager of the Buena Fe Mine, 
has recently been in Parral. He reports to our cor- 
respondent that the pay streak is widening on this 
property. 

Mr. H. M. Crowther, a well known mining engineer, 
has returned to Salt Lake from Boston and New 
York, where he has been consulting with clients rela- 
tive to prominent Utah properties. 

Mr. William Ramsay, of Pittsburg, has accepted the 
position of manager of the coal mines and coke plant 
of the Mexican Gulf Coal and Transportation Com- 
pany at Howe in the Indian Territory. 

Mr. Walter R. Woodford has been chosen second 
vice-president of the Pittsburg Coal Company, and 
will have charge of the company’s mining and trans- 
portation departments, and of the sales. He has had 
much experience in the past, having been for several 
years in charge of the coal properties of the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railroad; later he was president of the 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Railroad, and recently 
he has been superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Pittsburg. 


Mr. E. C. Englehardt has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey Copper Gold Reduction 
Company, which has renovated the old Harrison Re- 
duction Works, at Leadville, Colo. Several years ago 
Mr. Englehardt acquired considerable experience in 
that camp. It is the intention to start work on the 
treatment of the old slag dumps, where a large amount 
of values was lost at the time when metallurgy had 
not reached the perfection which it has now. This 
smelter had been closed down for about 20 years. 


Last week, J. S. Jones, of Chicago, president of the 
Jones & Adams Company, the Catlin Coal Company, 
and the Miller Creek Coal Company; C. W. Adams, 
of St. Paul, Minn., secretary of the former company ; 
J. N. Tittemore, general traffic manager of the Iowa 
Central Railway, and W. M. Hopkins, general freight 
agent of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, went 
over the line of the Iowa Central Railway, visiting 
all the mines along the line with a possible view of 
pooling the interests, especially in Iowa. They were 
joined at Oskaloosa, Iowa, by L. R. Rosebrook, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Miller Creek Coal 
Company, and at Coalfield by Edw. H. Coxe, mining 
engineer for the first three named companies. 


OBITUARY. 





George A. Decker, son of Morgan Decker, of 277 
Varick street, Jersey City, who was connected with 
the United States Geological Survey, died recently 
In New Mexico, where he had gone for his health. 
His body was brought to Jersey City for interment. 


In the obituary notice of Mr. Howard Van Fleet 
Furman, in our issue of May 10, it was stated that 
he went to Mapimi, State of Durango, Mexico, last 
Winter, as superintendent of the smelting plant of 
the Compania Minera de Penoles. This statement 
was, in part, erroneous, as his engagement had no 
connection with the smelting plant, Mr. Arthur W. 
Jenks being its superintendent, but Mr. Furman was 
in charge of the extensive mines of that company. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS.—This institution, at Ur- 
bana and Champaign, IIl., issues a little 22-page pam- 
phlet calling attention to its equipment and the 
courses of study it offers and making mention inci- 
dentally of various attractions for students. An esti- 
mate of necessary expenses is given. 


McGitt UNIversity.—The mining department’s 
summer school of 1902 will be held this year in Nova 
Scotia, the greater part of the time being spent at 
Sydney, C. B. The lines of study include geology, 
with special reference to the George’s River and Glace 
Bay districts ; coal mining and coal handling, as prac- 
ticed by the Dominion Coal Company, and the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel at the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company’s works. Gold mines will also be in- 
vestigated. A number of the students are now engaged 
in studying the geological conditions as shown by the 
deep shafts of collieries at Sydney and vicinity. 


CENTRAL MINING INSTITUTE OF WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—The summer meeting of this association 
will be held in Uniontown, Pa., beginning June 24, 
and the program provides for 3 days’ work. The first 
day’s program will include a reception to the visitors. 
Hon. E. H. Reppert, president judge of the Fayette 
District, will deliver the address of welcome, and 
President Keighley will respond in behalf of the Insti- 
tute. B. F. Jones, division superintendent of the H. 
C. Frick Coke Company, will read a paper on “Dif- 
ferent Methods of Mine Haulage Compared.” This 
paper will be discussed. A trip of inspection to the 
plants of the Masontown District will be taken on 
the second day. The main feature of this day’s pro- 
gram will be a paper on the subject, “The Resources 
and Mineral Wealth of the Connellsville and Lower 
Connellsville Regions Compared,” by H. E. Evanson, 
assistant chief engineer of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company. This paper will be discussed by the mem- 
bers of the Institute. Other mining topics will be 
discussed. It is probable a banquet will be given in 
the evening. The third day’s session will be devoted 
to routine business, election of officers, etc. Then the 
whole party with other guests will make a tour of the 
Leisenring plants of the Frick Company. 

The officers of the Institute are: President, Fred- 
erick C. Keighley, of Uniontown; vice-presidents, 
Austin King, of Leisenring, and Charles Connors, of 
California, Pa.; secretary and treasurer, James Blick; 
auditors, Reuben Street and John Britt. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 





The Kennicott Water Softener Company, of Chi- 
eago, has established its New England agency, in 
charge of Mr. J. Edwin McNamee, at 10 Sargent 
street, Boston, Mass. 


The Bucyrus Company has purchased of T. R. 
Goth & Co., of San Francisco, Cal., 4 centrifugal 
pumps to be used in connection with the formers’ 
dredging operations at Oroville, Cal. 

The Curtis & Co. Manufacturing Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., reports a large call for its pneu- 
matic machinery, which is béing shipped all over the 
country. The Curtis air compressors and air hoists 
are going to many industrial sections. 


The Boston & Montana Consolidated Copper and 
Silver Mining Company is making considerable addi- 
tions to the electrical equipment of its smelters and 
refineries at Great Falls, Mont., having recently pur- 
chased 11 15-h.p. and three 40-h.p. Westinghouse, 500- 
volt, shunt wound, direct-current motors. About four 
years ago this company installed a number of Westing- 
house 180-volt, electrolytic generators and at the same 
time put in a large number of Westinghouse and 
other motors for driving ventilating fans and other 
machinery about the smelters. Although the smelters 
are filled with sulphur dust and are extremely dirty, 
the Westinghouse motors have given excellent satis- 
faction. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, of Chicago, 
Ill., reports that Mr. J. W. Duntley, president of the 
company, has just returned from a trip through 
Europe, and that, while there, he secured orders for 
an aggregate of 2,700 “Boyer” and “Little Giant” 
pneumatic tools and 25 “Franklin” air-compressors, 
for early delivery. Mr. Duntley states that the Euro- 
peans now reglize the absolute necessity of using 
labor-saving tools so as to reduce the cost of manu- 
facture and counteract the influence of the “Ameri- 
can invasion” (which is causing widespread alarm in 
commercial circles) and enable them to compete for 
the markets of the world. The company states that 
the recent unprecedented increase in the sales of its 
pneumatic tools in foreign countries may be at- 
tributed, in a measure, to the cause above mentioned, 
and also to the fact that the opposition to pneumatic 
tools by workmen, on account of their labor-saving 
qualities, has been entirely overcome. The company 
also states that its various plants are taxed to their 
utmost capacity, and will have to be enlarged in the 
near future, in order to meet the increasing demand 
for its products. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





An attractive folder illustrating several types of 
filter presses, is published by T. Shriver & Company, 
of 333 East 56th street, New York City. This is 
an old concern, and its experience in filter press manu- 
facture has been extensive. The company is building 
these devices for mine and other classes of filtering 
where simple filtration or filtering and washing is re- 
quired. 


Bulletin No. 1020, sent out by the Fort Wayne 
Electric Works, of Fort Wayne, Ind., describes Wood 
direct-current multipolar generators for all classes of 
lighting and power service in isolated plants where 
comparatively small units are required. Bulletin 
No. 1021 tells about Wood belted direct-current mul- 
tipolar motors furnished in 3 speeds for all the stand- 
ard direct-current voltages. Bulletin 1023 treats of 
alternating current enclosed are lights for street 
service. 


The Holthoff Machinery Company, of Cudahy, Mil- 
waukee County, Wis., has just issued its first cata- 
logue illustrating the mining machinery, etc., manu- 
factured by it, consisting of stamp mills, chlorination 
mills, cyanide mills, concentration and combination 
mills, sampling works, copper bessemerizing plants, 
boilers and hoisting and transmission machinery. The 
catalogue, which consists of 70 pages, is attractively 
illustrated, and contains brief descriptions of these 
different classes of machinery. Although this is a 
new company, the men comprising it have had many 
years experience in the designing of milling and metal- 
lurgical machinery and in laying out plans for com- 
plete plants. They are in a position to supply their 
customers with machinery of the latest and most 
improved type and with plans for its installation in 
accordance with up-to-date and practical methods. A 
good index accompanies the catalogue, which may be 
obtained free by applying to the company. 


The New Leyner Rock Drill, manufactured by J. 
George Leyner, of Denver, Col., is made the subject of 
an interesting little pamphlet of 26 pages attractively 
illustrated. This drill is a pneumatic or air drill for 
use in boring rock ore in mines, tunnels and quarries. 
It is different from the ordinary type of rock drills, 
in that the steel is entirely disconnected from the pis- 
ton—that is to say, the steel, instead of being punched 
by the piston against the rock, is struck by the piston 
and driven into the rock. The steels used for drilling 
are made hollow. A small tank filled with water is 
connected with the air line, the air furnishing pressure 
to carry the water to and through the drill, the tank 
is connected by means of a hose back of the machine 
a steel tube passes from this water connection through 
the machine and into the hollow drilling steel. The 
water passing through the drill washes out the cut- 
tings from the hole free of dust. The manufacturer 
guarantees the New Leyner drill to be equal in drill- 
ing capacity to any rock drill of the ordinary type 
having the same diameter of cylinder. He claims that 
it will operate with half the volume of air. The New 
Leyner drill is made in two sizes, the larger one with 
3-in. diameter of cylinder weighs 165 lIbs., the smaller 
one with 2%4-in. cylinder weighs 115 lbs. The former 
is recommended for general work, such as shaft sink- 
ing, the driving of headings and tunnels, etc. ; the 
small one for stoping and upraising. Columns, bars 
and uprights are alike for the two drills. 


The Mine and Smelter Supply Company, of Den- 
ver, Colo., has issued a 24-page illustrated circular 
calling attention to the merits of the Durkee Light- 
ning Drill manufactured by this concern. In referring 
to drills generally, the circular states that, as now 
constructed, the drill is a simple and comparatively 
durable machine, and will stand a surprising amount 
of rough usage. The weak points which naturally 
developed when the air drill was new have been elimi- 
nated, and corresponding improvements have been 
made in the accessories and attachments. The col- 
umns, arms and clamps have been made _ simpler, 
lighter and stronger; the various adjustments have 
been simplified in order to allow much quicker hand- 
ling of the machine, and it is claimed that with this 
improvement there is not much to be expected in the 
way of increased cutting capacity unless decided im- 
provements are made in the steel used for drills. In 
the Durkee dril] the standard form of air drill column, 
arm, clamp, guide fall, feeding devices and check 
for holding the steel are used. The commong rifle -bar, 
nut, ratchet and falls are also used, but the arrange- 
ment of the parts is changed to meet the requirements 
of this machine. It is driven by a small electric mo- 
tor provided with speed-controlling devices, through 
which the speed of the drill is controlled as readily 
as the throttle valve of an air drill. In the use of 
this drill, it is claimed that the large steam plant 
required to drive an air drill is obviated, the plant 
for the electric drill being small, compact, and needs 
no expensive foundations. Water wheels or gas en- 
gines which may be used for generating power for 
operating the drill are also illustrated in the cata- 
logue. In addition to this, the pamphlet contains gen- 
eral instructions for installing and operating the 
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drill. Quite a number of interesting testimonials from 
parties who have used the drill are also given. 








GENERAL MINING NEWS. 
ALABAMA. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Birmingham District is to have another rail- 
road. The Seaboard Air Line will, within the next 
12 or 15 months, be running trains into Birmingham. 
Rights of way are now being secured from Pell City 
to the city limits in Birmingham, and the City Council 
of Birmingham has acted favorably on a petition for 
rights in the city limits. J. M. Barr, vice-president 
and general manager of the Seaboard Air Line, spent 
nearly two weeks in Birmingham recently, and he 
has been working on the proposition. Options have 
been secured on several blocks of property in the city 
limits for depot and yard rights, and the right of 
way being secured means that the new road will get 
into the great Alabama mineral and manufacturing 
district. The East & West Railroad of Alabama, 
extending from Pell City, Ala., to Cartersville, Ga., 
has been purchased by an interest friendly to the Sea- 
board Air Line, and will be turned over just as soon 
as it is needed to give the line into the Birmingham 
territory. Another line will be constructed from 
Cartersville into Atlanta, where the Seaboard now has 
terminals. All the new line has asked for in Birming- 
ham is the right of way. 


ARIZONA. 


COCHISE COUNTY. 


Calumet & Arizona Mining Company.—The direct- 
ors have elected the following officers: President, 
Charles Briggs; vice-president, John S. Dymock; 
treasurer, Peter Ruppe; secretary, Gordon R. Camp- 
bell, all of Calumet. Only one change has been made 
in the board of directors, Thomas Hoatson, of Calu- 
met, Mich., succeeding James Milligan, resigned. 





MARICOPA COUNTY. 

Wickenburg Smelting and Refining Company.—This 
company has been organized to build a smelter at 
Wickenburg. 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 


Cumberland Mining Company.—This company has 
been organized to work the Roach group of claims on 
Turkey Creek. E. D. Seaton, of Prescott, is manager. 


ARKANSAS. 


MARION COUNTY. 
Dyson.—Work is now going on at this mine, on 
Clabber Creek, near Yellville. An open cut and three 
drifts are being run into the hill. 


Bald Jessie—This property, 5 miles southeast of 
Yellville, has been sold to McCoy & Co., of Helena, 
for $9,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BUTTE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


John Spencer, of San Francisco, is running 
a tunnel in a quartz mine at Forbestown so as 
to tap the ledge 800 ft. below the croppings. 

Blackbird—This is a new location by Adams & 


Achorn, near Clipper Mills. Good ore is being taken 
out. 


Dutch’ Ravine—At Oroville a company has been 
organized by P. P. Austin, W. R. Pond, Dr. C. M. 
Armistead and others to develop and install machin- 
ery upon this mine at Forbestown. 


Golden Trout.—New machinery is being put in this 
mine at Clipper Mills in order to run the mill, pumps, 
etc., by electric power. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Utica Gold Mining Company.—This company is 
now installing, at Angel’s Camp, a electrical unit, 
consisting of a Pelton water wheel direct connected to 
a 750 kw. Westinghouse generator, this being the 
second unit of the same capacity. The company now 
uses a number of Pelton wheels, running all varieties 
of machines used in the mills; also the new double 
drum reversible hoist, which has a capacity of 18,500 
lbs. working to a depth of 2,000 ft. 


Blue Jay.—James D. Sword, of San Francisco, in 
the interest of other parties, is about to bond or buy 
this mine, at Jesus Maria (Mokelumne Hill Post 
Office). 

Dredger.—T. L. Dennis, of Jenny Lind, has sold 100 
acres of land on the Cutter farm along the Calaveras 
River to the Oroville Gold Producing and Explora- 
tion Company. The ground is to be worked by dredge. 


Golden Gate.—On this mine, near Angels, they are 
about to put in an engine and hoist. 

Oriole Mining Company.—This Stockton corpora- 
tion is operating the old Harris property, near Angels. 
D. J. Griffiths, superintendent. The shaft is down 
600 ft., and the mine is being developed. 
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San Joaquin.—This Stockton company is operating 
the old Sugar Pine Mine, near Angels. Frank A. 
Stewart, superintendent. They have a 10-stamp mill 
and hoist operated by water power. 


Water Supply.—The Stanislaus Water and Power 
Company, recently incorporated by W. Frank Pierce, J. 
E. Greene, H. P. and H. Veeder, of San Francisco, is 
to obtain water from the Middle Fork of the Stanis- 
laus River, which will be diverted at a point about 
25 miles above Sonora. From there some 15,000 in. 
will be carried by ditch and flume to a point about 6 
miles from Murphy’s, where a vertical fall of 1,500 
ft. is obtained. Here an electric power plant will be 
established, and 7,000 in. utilized to generate power. 
The remainder is to be carried in an inverted siphon 
9,000 ft. long cross the cafion and used for hydraulic- 
ing and other mining operations near Murphy’s, Doug- 
las Flat, Vallecito and Angels. The 21,000 h.p. gen- 
erated at Murphy’s is to be brought to San Francisco 
and other cities by wire. 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A fourth attempt to obtain oil is being made 
3 miles northeast of San Pablo. The first 2 wells were 
in bad ground. In the third, after reaching 1,050 ft., 
the tools got stuck, and the well was abandoned. Now 
the fourth well has been started. This is a new oil 
region. 

DEL NORTE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Diamond Creek Copper Mines.—These mines are to 
be opened by a Keswick, Shasta County, company, 
and a road is being opened so that the ore can be 
marketed. Col. W. M. Draper has also been in Cres- 
cent City lately looking for an outlet by sea for the 
Waldo Copper Company, of Waldo, Oregon. It is the 
proposition to build a railroad from Grant’s Pass, 
Ore., to Crescent City, Cal. The ores of the mine at 
Waldo are not rich enough to stand the railroad tariff 
to Tacoma or San Francisco on present basis, and it 
is proposed to build a short line to Crescent City, and 
from there ship the ores by sea to San Francisco, or 
else establish a smelter near Crescent City. If this 
road should be built it would open up the copper 
mines in the Diamond Creek, Low Divide and North 
Fork of Smith districts, the ores of which are not 
now being utilized owing to cost of transportation. 


EL DORADO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Oro Fino Mining Company.—This Los Angeles 
corporation, which is opening the California Jack 
Mine, at Georgetown, has erected a 10-stamp mill and 
shipped concentrators. Systematic work is to be done 
upon the property. 

HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Placer Locations.—At Blue Lake, W. R. Lindsay, 
J. R. and William Graham, F. J., W. A. and C. M. 
Preston and Jere Smith have filed their notices of 
location on 2,080 acres of placer ground in Willow 
Creek District, to be known as the Eslick group. F. 
J. Preston and J. Smith ‘have also located the River 
claim in the same district. 

Rainbow Copper Mining Company.—This company 
has held a meeting at Eureka, and decided to com- 
mence active development work upon its properties. 

INYO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Inyo Gold Company.—This company, owning claims 
in the Panamint Mountains, 8 miles from Ballarat, 
will install a cyanide plant, and will also have elec- 
tric lights. J. P. Flint, W. S. James and others are 
interested. 

Reward Mining Company.—On the mine of this 
company, at Reward, H. C. Steele, manager, a 14-ft. 
ledge of good ore has been found, showing free gold. 


This mine has been a producer for some time. The 
long tunnel is still being driven ahead. 
KERN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Boraz.—Ten miles from Caliente Messrs. B. B. 


and H. Philips, of Bakersfield, have found a vein of 
borax which they are about to open. 


Keyes.—This old mine, at Keyes, owned by Col. 
James Spellacy and the State Bank at Sacramento, 
is employing 20 men and milling high grade ore. 

Lady Belle—This mine, at Kernville, is one of 
the oldest in the county, but it has been in litigation 
for some years. It is now about to be reopened, and 
a boiler and pumping machinery have been shipped. 
The deepest shaft is 350 ft. This shaft and the 
drifts are at present full of water. The mine is one 
of the Big Blue group. 

Placers.—The placer claims in Mammoth and 
Keyes gulches which were worked in early days are 
again to be worked, this time higher up, as a new 
ditch at a greater elevation brings the water on to 
new ground. 

Randsburg Coal and Power Company.—This com- 
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pany has been organized in Los Angeles by Car 
Johnson and others to take over the coal property of 
the Mammoth Coal Company, about 15 miles from 
Randsburg. A contract for a 1,000-ft. tunnel on the 
mine has been let. The new company is in demand 
in this region, where water is scarce. There are 640 
acres of coal lanes owned by the company. 


MARIPOSA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Buckeye.—D. F. McRae, one of the owners of this 
mine at Mariposa, states that a force of men will be 
put on at once to develop it. 


Mount Buckingham.—Barnard Kane and John 
Smither, of Mariposa, have been running a tunnel on 
a claim on Mount Buckingham, and have struck a 
vein 90 ft. below the surface. While of low grade 
the ore-body is large. 


Tyro Mill—This mill, at Coulterville, Thomas 
Brown superintendent, is crushing ore from the Co- 
lumbus Mine. With wood fuel, milling costs about 
$3 per ton. 


MONO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The copper mines near Benton being operated by 
a Philadelphia company, are being actively developed. 


Lundy Cyanide and Development Company.—This 
company, near Lundy, is placing a headgate near the 
lower end of the lake. Tailings now submerged are 
to be worked. 

MONTEREY COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Los Burros Camp.—At this camp (Jolon P. O.), in 
addition to the Mother Lode Mining Company, men- 
tion of which was made in this column last week, 
some other claims are being worked. The Ralston 
Company is taking out gold on Spruce Creek. Juh) 
Bros. are taking out some on Willow Creek. The 
Ajax Hill, owned by Mr. Krenkle, is turning out some 
good ore. The New York, owned by Cruikshank, 
Pugh & McCormick, is to have a mill. This is a 
quartz camp, but a number of nuggets, etc., have been 
taken from surface soil. 


NAPA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

William J. Dingee, of San Francisco, and 
William G. Henshaw and F. C. Havens, of Oakland, 
have acquired the limestone deposits at Napa Junc- 
tion, and intend establishing a factory for cement at 
that point. Bore holes have been sunk 500 ft., show- 
ing that the deposits extend to that depth at least. 
This quarry furnished the Selby Smelting Company 
its lime for flux last year. 

NEVADA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

California Gold and Copper Company.—This com- 
pany, at Spenceville, has encountered an 8-ft. ledge 
of ore carrying copper, gold and silver. A contract 
has been let to run a cross-cut to another claim on 
which the company is sinking. 

Gold Hill—A strike is reported in this mine at 
Grass Valley, Robert Walker superintendent. 

Sunflower.—Liens have been filed against this 
mine by men who have been employed. The mine is 
owned by a Sacramento company. 


PLUMAS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Claybank.—At this mine at La Porte the tunnel is 
going ahead rapidly with one air drill at work. 


Elizabeth—This. mine, near Spanish Ranch, is 
owned by Charles R. Thompson, who has been de- 
veloping it for a year. An 8-stamp prospecting mill 
has been erected, run by a Pelton wheel under 170-ft. 
pressure. Open cuts show pay ore for 1,000 ft. along 
the surface. A tunnel is being run. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Blue Ravine.—On this drift mine, near Folsom, C. 
C. Belding, superintendent, the depth to bed rock is 
80 ft. The mine has been paying well for some time. 

Gray Wing.—This is one of the new but prosper- 
ous drift mines near Folsom. A. A. Gray superin- 
tendent. They have drifted about 400 ft. in pay 
gravel. The mine is worked by an Oakland, Alameda 
County, company. 


SAN FRANCISCO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

It is understood in San Francisco that the 
Standard Oil Company, through its subsidiary com- 
pany, the Pacific Coast Oil Company, H. C. Breeden 
secretary, has acquired the entire interests of the 
Arctic Oil Company, which has carried on for years 
a business in the transportation and sale of Eastern 
refined oil and by-products. The Arctic Oil Company 
has an extensive plant with docks and other facilities 
on the water-front near the Union Iron Works, and 
also a warehouse and dock at Seattle, all of which 
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are included in the transfer. This company was 
about the only active competitor of the Standard Oil 


Company on the Pacific Coast. ' 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Black Buttes District—In this hitherto unpros- 
pected region over 50 new mining locations have re- 
cently been made, but little development work has as 
yet been done. 


California Portland Cement Company.—At this com- 
pany’s quarries at Colton, Chas. Albright is superin- 
tendent, F. H. Jackson, of Los Angeles, is agent, and 
C. W. Smith, of Los Angeles, has recently been elected 
president. New machinery is being installed with a 
capacity of 12,000 bbls. of cement per month. Lately 
the works have been turning out between 9,000 and 
10,000 bbls. monthly. A new rock-crushing plant for 
railroad ballast has been ordered. Oil burners are 
being attached to the new lime kilns, and about 100 
bbis. of fuel oil will be used daily. 


Victor—These marble quarries are shipping marble 
to Colton to be polished. 


SHASTA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Afterthought.—This mine, near Redding, George D. 
De Taileur, superintendent, is to be worked by a new 
company, and machinery will be placed on the prop- 
erty to properly develop it. The office of the com- 
pany is in the Claus Spreckels Building, San Fran- 
cisco. The name of the company is the Afterthought 
Gold Mining Company. Mr. C. W. Gammon is gen- 
eral manager, with H. H. Picking president and C. 
V. Childs secretary. They are to put in a boiler and 
hoist, and the ore is to be shipped to the smelter 
at Keswick for reduction. This was formerly known 
as the Poorman Mine, and was owned by A. B. Paul, 
the pioneer cyanide man of California. 


Marina Marsicano Mining Company.—The mines of 
this company, at Ono, are to be reopened, and power 
drills are to be used. The company owns the Sum- 
mit mines, and have recently bought the Smith claims 
adjoining, so that both properties will be worked 
at the same time. A long level is to be extended and 
anew shaft sunk. The office of this company is at 217 
Sacramento street, San Francisco, and Charles Boone 
is secretary. 

Mount Shasta Gold Mines.—This company, F. E. 
Ware, president, which is operating at several points 
in this county, is to have its headquarters in the 
mew Craddock Block, Redding. 


SIERRA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bellevue.—On this mine, near Gibsonville, the bed- 
rock tunnel is now in 3,000 ft., and they have to go 
that much farther yet to reach the gravel channel. 
Forty men are employed. 


SISKIYOU COUNTY." 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Alabama.—This mine, near Cecilville, is driving 
a lower tunnel to cut the ledge deeper. 
Harris—This placer claim, near Sawyer’s Bar, 
owned by E. Harris, has been shut down for lack of 
water. 


King Solomon.—This mine, at Matthews, is owned 
by the Fidelity Investment and Development Com- 
pany, F. N. Fletcher superintendent. Some of the 
ore is high grade, but most of it contains considerable 
sulphurets, and is sent to the smelter to be treated. 


Klamath River Placers—The miners who work the 
Klamath River bars by wingdams are preparing for 
their season’s work. There is very little snow on the 
Siskiyou Range this year, and the water is expected 
to run low at an early date, allowing the wingdam 
miners to begin work. 


New Mills—Las Perlas Company, at Cecilville, is 
to have a new mill, as is also the Wild Irishman, Har- 
vey Bowerman owner, at the same place. 


Punch Creek.—On this mine, at Humbug (Monta- 
gue P. O.), owned by the Golden Star Mining Com- 
pany, of Hollister, San Benito County, there is a 
350-ft. shaft in which is a 5-ft. ledge of good ore. 


Quigley Ranch.—The ditch from Beaver Creek to the 
claim on the Tom Quigley Ranch, near Walker, will 
soon be completed, and the Portland, Ore., company 
operating there will soon be ready for work. 


SONOMA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

A. H. Ingham, of Santa Rosa, has _ leased 
the limestone deposit of the Blanck Ranch, near 
Cloverdale, and will develop it. This place was 
worked some 17 years since, but work was given up 
owing to lack of capital. The deposit is represented 
as quite large. 


Healdsburg Quicksilver Mining Company.—J. C. 
Hobson, F, A. Kruse and others, of Healdsburg, have 
organized this company to operate a quicksilver mine 
on the H. C. Wall ranch, near the road between 


Healdsburg and Guerneville. Drilling tests on the 
ground are satisfactory. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Alexander Brown and J. E. Doolittle have com- 
menced drilling on the dredging ground they have 
bonded near LaGrange. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Cosmopolitan.—This mine, near Groveland, Harry 
Argal superintendent, is running a good force of men. 

Harvard.—This Boston, Mass., company, at James- 
town, B. N. Newcomb, of Oat Hill, Napa County, 
manager, is working 30 stamps. Connection between 
shaft and tunnel will soon be made. 


Two Brothers.—This mine, at Big Oak Flat, owned 
by A. H. Ward, 71 Stevenson street, San Francisco, 
is employing 10 men and looking well. 


VENTURA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Richelieu Mining Company.—This company has 
started work on several claims recently purchased 
near Piru on Frazier Mountain. This field has been 
very little worked. 


COLORADO. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Much new work is under way on Fryer Hill, Car- 
bonate Hill, Graham Park and California Gulch. 
These operations include the drainage of the Fryer 
Hill mines, the sinking of a new deep shaft by the 
Mahala Mining Company, a $25,000 mill nearing com- 
pletion, and sinking of a new shaft by the A Y & 
Minnie Leasing Company, the starting down of a 
shaft to open up the drill contacts caught on the 
Montgomery, and the probable starting up soon of the 
Valentine and Home Extension properties. 


Zine Output.—About 250 tons daily are being pro- 
duced, coming from the A. M. W., Iron-Silver and 
Yak combinations. Of this 100 tons a day are 
shipped to Belgium. The remaining tonnage is 
handled in Colorado and Kansas. 


_A. M. W. Combination.—Shipments average 250 
tons daily of sulphides and 100 tons zinc ores. The 
development work shows enormous sulphide bodies. 


A Y & Minnie—Sixty tons crude ore are being 
mined. The new mill is being rapidly completed, and 
will handle 100 to 120 tons daily. The tables are 
now being erected, and 3 Huntington mills should 
arrive June 1. 

Amity.—The new lessees are sinking 100 ft. New 
machinery is being put in and the property will be 
extensively developed. Some streaks of rich sulphide 
material have been cut. 

Arnold Leasing Company.—Operations have been 
resumed on the Rose-Emmet shaft of this big acre- 
age on Carbonate Hill. They are after the Evelyn 
sulphide shoot, and the shaft is now down 825 ft. 

Ballard.—Legal_ difficulties over early owner- 
ship of this ground has retarded work. Prospecting 
is being carried on at the 400-ft. level. Large bodies 
of low grade ore are opened up, but do not pay to 
ship. 

Bartlett—A combination of lessees has this mine 
and surrounding territory, and has just started a 
1,200-ft. tunnel which will be driven within a year. 
The old workings have yielded well, but it required 
almost all the money to pay for pumping. The tun- 
nel will obviate this and will also develop the terri- 
tory. It will cost $20,000, and will be 3% by 6 ft. in 
the clear. ‘ 


Belgian.—Lessees are following a good streak in 
the contact, which assays $50 a ton. 

Blue Bird Combination.—This is the Blue Bird and 
Amity claims, and a new shaft is going down to tap 
the sulphide shoot. 


Bohn.—The best grade iron now mined in the 
downtown section comes from the Bohn workings at 
500 ft. and averages 25 to 40 ozs. silver. Several car- 
loads have just been shipped. 


Bug Gold Mining Company.—C. E. Dewey has 
charge for New York and other Eastern people. They 
have opened up a large body of milling ore and other 
richer material. Work will be resumed shortly, and 
a large mill is to be erected. 


Carbonate Hill Mining Company.—A contract has 
just been made to extend the 115-ft. drift into the 
Aetna ground, which should open up a good iron ore- 
body. 


Chippewa Consolidated Mining Company.—A divi- 
dend of %4c. a share has just been declared on the 
250,000 shares of stock. The money is from royal- 
ties received from the Chippewa lease conducted by 
N. M. Estey and others on the Lady Jane, of the 
Chippewa combination. The ore is rich in gold, but 
not found in large quantities. 
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: Colorado-Manhattan Gold Mining Company.—This 
is a five years’ lease on the Montgomery, Alma and 
Bryan claims, near the A Y & Minnie. The base of 
the new operations is the Montgomery shaft, where, 
at a depth of 240 ft., a churn drill was put down, 
showing everything in place for 487 ft. Work is to 
be resumed this week. New York and Ohio people 
are financing the proposition. 


Comstock.—This property in Buckeye Gulch shows 
an 8-in. streak of quartz carrying gold in the outcrop. 
There are 3 shafts and a tunnel on the property. The 


shafts are 70 to 90 ft. and the tunnel is now in 
195 ft. 


Corona.—The lessees are after the A. Y. & Minnie 
ore shoot and are cleaning out the old Corona work- 
ings. They are now down about 130 ft. 


Emmet Mining Company.—T. H. Dunn, at the head 
of the leasing company, is operating on the Emmet, 
Columbia, Mary Murphy and Crescentia claims. The 
ground is being prospected at 30 ft. No shipment is 
reported, 


Empire Gulch Mining Company.—Only No. 1 shaft 
is working. In a drift in 320 ft., at a depth of 280 ft. 
from the surface, very good contact material is now 
being followed. 


Fanchon Mining Company.—Two drifts are show- 
ing 2 ft. of ore, assays averaging 50 to 100 oz. silver 
and a fraction in gold. The Ross lease on this ground 
is now paying royalties. 

Gold Basin Mining Company—At 360 ft. in the 
new shaft on the Big Four ground, a drift is follow- 
ing very rich gold ore. No large body has yet been 
encountered, but values are improving. 


Last Chance.—This lies close to Fryer Hill ore 
shoot. New lessees are putting down a new shaft. 


Long & Derry Mining and Leasing Company.—A 
meeting will be held this week relative to resuming 
operations on an extensive scale. 


Mahala Mining Company.—After 2 years of idle- 
ness this company resumes work immediately under 
new management. S. D. Nicholson, of the A. M. W. 
Company, is general manager; Julius Rodman presi- 
dent. The company will begin work on a new shaft 
700 ft. south of the old Mahala Mine. This is an 
old 200-ft. shaft, and will be sent down to a depth 
of 800 ft. Here it will connect with the old winze 
of the Mahala Company, and give a depth of nearly 
1,100 ft. There are immense bodies of lead sulphides 
opened up in this ground, but they could not be 
worked because of heavy pumping expense. Now the 
water will be handled through the seventh level of 
the Wolftone and hoisting done direct, so that half 
the expense formerly incurred will be eliminated. 
This sulphide shoot is one of the largest in the dis- 
trict, and in addition to the immense bodies already 
blocked there is a large area of virgin ground upon 
which to conduct new prospecting operations. 


Nayr Mining and Development Company.—In 
drifting on the old White Cap mine this company, 
at 800 ft. is developing a fine sulphide body which is 
improving in value. Several sets of lessees are han- 
dling 300 tons a month from the other workings of the 
White Cap. 

New Leadville Home Mining Company.—Develop- 
ment work on both the Bon Air and Starr claims has 
ceased, and the pumps have been pulled. All the 
work is being done through the Penrose claim, from 
which several hundred tons of fair grade iron ore is 
coming daily. 

Ohio Mining Company.—Eastern people are at the 
back of this company, which announces that it will 
resume this week, after an idleness of several months. 
They have cut a number of very good streaks. The 
showing is very encouraging. 


Ollie Reed.—Systematic work from several drifts 
is opening up bunches of good gold ore. Man- 
ager Baker is after the extension of the New Monarch 
shoots. 


Oro-Laplata Combination—New lessees are pre- 
paring for active development work through the Slip- 
per Claim. The workings are being retimbered. Op- 
erations will start at the 200-ft. level. 


Peerless Maud—Hugh Dyatt is opening up a fine 
lead shoot. Both smelting and milling ore is being 
shipped. Much new work is planned. 


Phoenix Mining Company.—This is controlled by 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, and they are 
shipping a heavy tonnage of manganese to the steel 
works at Pueblo. The Coronado and Sixth Street 
both have large manganese deposits. All pumping 
is being done through the Coronado. 


Reno Mining Company.—The new plant is being 
placed in position. The shaft is 400 ft. deep, and is 
to be sent to the sulphides. 


Resurrection Mining Company.—Shipments are 
light from No. 2 shaft, but considerable new develop- 
ment work is under way. Immense low-grade sulphide 
bodies have been blocked out. Sinking has been re- 
sumed at No. 2 shaft, which is already in the sul- 
phide shoot. 
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Robinson Smelting Company.—The new plant blows 
in one furnace this week. They will handle the ores 
from the Robinson combination of mines, about 100 
tons a day to begin with. If successful 2 more fur- 
naces will be added at once. The plant _is located at 
Robinson. 


Ruby.—Operations have been resumed by James 
Kavanaugh. He has a strong lead ore shoot. This 
shoot will also be developed in the Colin-Campbell 
claim adjoining. 


Sierra Nevada.—B. D. Rowe and other Kansas 
City men have the new lease on this mine. They 
are shipping 50 tons of zinc ores, and have large 
zine and sulphide bodies to develop. 


Toledo Avenue Mining Company.—The company’s 
lease on its territory on Carbonate Hill will be sub- 
leased to a company made up of many _ stockholders 
of the present company. Work will be resumed after 
an idleness of many months. Much development work 
has been done. 


Two-Bit Mining Company.—This company is oper- 
ating on the Great Western claim and the new shaft 
is down 240 ft. Good contact is already showing. 


Yak Mining, Milling and Tunnel Company.—Ar- 
rangements are being completed to push the tunnel 
into the Ibex ground. The tunnel is in the Forest 
Queen ground now, and is in 10,000 ft. At the an- 
nual meeting of the directors just held the following 
officers were elected: A. R. Meyer, Kansas City, presi- 
dent; W. H. James, Denver, vice-president; W. W. 
Davis, Leadville, second vice-president and general 
counsellor; J. C. Mitchell, Denver, secretary and 
treasurer. The company and the lessees on its ter- 
ritory are now handling 225 tons daily, which comes 
through the tunnel. 


LARIMER COUNTY. 

Boston-Colorado Copper Mining Company.—This 
company, which owns the Empire Mine 9 miles from 
Fort Collins, is preparing to build a 50-ton smelter to 
handle the ore. A good deal of development work has 
been done, and it is understood that the showing is 
good, a considerable quantity of ore having been 
blocked out. The main shaft is 340 ft. deep, and it 
is said that the ore shows at that depth 10 per cent 
copper and $3 to $4 per ton in gold and silver. The 
chief owners are William Barbour, Raymond Lesher 
and Charles R. Hall, of New York; John MacMillan 
and Sanford Stark, of Denver, the latter manager of 
mine. 


ILLINOIS. 
BLACKFORD COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
The oil well drilled by the city authorities of Dun- 


kirk is yielding 50 barrels a day. The oil was found 
at a depth of 1,500 ft. 


INDIANA. 
GRANT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

It is now proposed by the City Council of Marion to 
procure from the oil operators the refuse oil now 
floating down the streams adjoining the city, and use 
it for sprinkling the streets. The collection can be 
made by oil traps. 

GREEN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Changes in the route of the Indianapolis Southern 
Railway Company destined to reach the Midland coal- 
fields of this county are being made. The prelim- 
inary work on the construction on the road began last 
week, and coal land is being enhanced in price by 
reason of the prospect of a speedy completion of the 
road, 

MARION COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

W. B. Wilson, secretary of the United Mine Work- 
ers, has returned to Indianapolis from Fairmount, W. 
Va., where he attended the conference of the organ- 
izers and officers of the union in that State. The 
conference decided to order a strike to take place 
June 7, unless the demands of the miners are ac- 
ceeded to in the mean time. The conference was also 
in favor of calling a special convention of the United 
Mine Workers to vote on the policy of extending the 
anthracite strike into the bituminous fields. This 
makes up the 5 districts necessary to call a conven- 
tion, as the 3 districts in the anthracite region and 
Michigan have voted for it, and all that now remains 
is the formality of a call to be placed in the hands of 
the national officers. The time for holding a conven- 
tion will be set by President Mitchell, and it will be 
held in Indianapolis. 


SANGAMON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A number of the operators in this county have op- 
tioned their property to another syndicate. It is hard 
to tell whether or not this will amount to any more 
than the other recent attempts at consolidation. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Standard Oil Company has secured options on 
a large area of coal land lying east of Sullivan and 
extending into Green County. From a reliable source 
it is learned that the company now has very extensive 
holdings in the coal fields of this vicinity, and it is 
arranging to sink a number of coal mines and operate 
a number of coke ovens. 


Citizens of this county have complained to the 
State authorities of stream polution by the refuse of 
the various coal mines. The water question through- 
out the county is a serious one, and citizens are mak- 
ing every effort to solve it without working hardship 
upon the mines. 

Winfield Coal and Mining Company.—This com- 
pany was incorporated May 22 with a capital stock of 
$200,000. The company will open mines and oper- 
ate in this county. Paul Wright heads the Board of 
Directors. 

VIGO COUNTY. 


Jackson Coal and Coke Company.—At the recent 
annual meeting in Terre Haute, Crawford Fairbanks 
was elected president, Bruce F. Failey secretary, and 
J. C. Kolsem treasurer and general manager. The 
directors in addition to the officers are L. T. Dickin- 
son, Chicago; W. O. Jenkins, D. D. Houston, Paris, 
and Henry Hafer, Chicago. 

New Pittsburg Coal Mining Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting in Terre Haute, recently,,the following 
officers were chosen: D. Cummings, Chicago, presi- 
dent; J. H. Seifert, Chicago, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager, and F. S. Peabody, Henry Hafer 
and R. Floyd Clinch, Chicago, directors. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The coal operators here declare there is no truth 
in the report sent out from Chicago that the consoli- 
dation of all the coal interests of Indiana will be 
effected within a month. The combination, it was 
stated, was to include 117 mines with an annual out- 
put of 6,000,000 tons, valued at $15,000,000. The 
plan of the promoters is to buy the smaller mines out- 
right and to issue stock in the combination to the 
larger interests. There is no doubt that the Chicago 
men who own large blocks of territory in Indiana have 
been consulting regarding a combination. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mezican Gulf Coal and Transportation Company.— 
This company will soon begin work on three additional 
shafts on its property near Howe. Each shaft will 
be able to handle 2,000 tons of coal daily. The com- 
pany has now two shafts and two slopes. Contracts 
have been let for the erection of 1,400 coke ovens at 


Howe. 
IOWA. 
MONROE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Hocking Coal Company.—This company, with two 
mines near Albia, is in a peculiar predicament. Mr. 
Gibbs, the president, some time ago, gave an option 
ou the properties to A. B. Little and others, of Oska- 
loosa. A few days ago Mr. Seevers, of Oskaloosa, 
representing some other parties, made Mr. Gibbs an 
offer for the property, which he accepted, thinking the 
first parties were not going to exercise their option, 
but when Mr. Seevers tendered him the purchase 
price Mr. Gibbs refused to deliver the property until 
the option expired, which will be some three months 
hence. Now people are wondering what the out- 
come will be. 


Miller Creek Coal Company.—This company is 
epening a couple of small mines about % mile south 
of the Iowa Central Railway, at Coalfield, and the 
Iowa Central is building tracks to them. The rail- 
road company expects to finish its tracks in June, and 
the coal company hopes to be shipping coal soon after 
July 1. The coal company expects also to open a large 
mine in the course of a year about two miles north- 
west of its present mine north of Coalfield. 


KENTUCKY. 
WOODFORD COUNTY. 


Lead is reported found on the Withrow farm, near 
Versailles. Several parties are trying to secure leases 
on the property. 

MARYLAND. 


ALLEGHANY COUNTY. 

Moscow-Georges Creek Mining Company.—This 
company has been incorporated with $150,000 capital, 
and will at once begin the development of an exten- 
sive coal tract near Barton, which was purchased 
from Robert H. Gordon and Thomas R. Osbourne, 
trustees, for $22,000. William A. Somerville, of 
Frostburg, through whom the purchase was made; 
Archibald T. B. Somerville, A. L. Shultz, of Pitts- 
burg; John S. Askey, Hugh Scott and Clinton Brote- 
markle, of Lonaconing, are the directors. The prop- 
erty was formerly owned by the Pickell Mining Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1853. 


MINNESOTA. 


IRON—MESABI RANGE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Burt.—Winston Brothers & Dear’s stripping con- 
tract amounts to 500,000 yds. with another 500,000 
in sight to complete the projected work. It will re- 
quire 4 to 5 years, and will take off the earth north 
to the crest of the hill above Hibbing and west to the 
a road. The overburden varies from 21 to 

c 


Mahoning.—No stripping is going on, and almost 
no men appear to be working. Things are quiet, neat 
and clean, but about 6,000 tons a day are shipped, 
Three shovels are in the ore and 3 mine locomotives 
= them. The company will do some stripping 
ater. 


Stevenson.—At this mine 2 105-ton shovels are in 
the ore, and a third is expected July 1. The shovels 
are working in the breast of a comparatively narrow 
opening, and but one car can be handled at each 
shovel without switching. The shipments of this 
month have ranged between 2,500 and 6,900 tons a 
day, probably averaging almost 5,000. The mine could 
easily ship 8,000 tons if conditions were all favorable. 
Two shovels are stripping above the ore in an exten- 
sion of the pit. Stripping will also be undertaken at 
the east end of the pit to widen it. Coal docks, a 
large 4-track yard, shops, water works, an office build- 
ing and other improvements are being made. The 
Stevenson shipments this year are expected to be sec- 
ond only to those of Fayal. 


MISSOURI. 


CHRISTIAN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

New Lead Strike.—Several shallow shafts upon the 
Chicago Lead and Zinc Company’s tract, in the east 
end of this county, have developed a wonderful deposit 
of lead with good zinc ore formation. Over half a 
ton of lead ore was taken from an excavation of less 
than 2 cubic yards, and without the use of even a 
windlass, as the ore cropped at the surface. Further 
sinking has proven the strike to be very large. 


JASPER COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—The disquieting feature of the 
present situation is a strike that has just been ordered 
by the smelter men at the A. B. Cockrell and Prime 
Western smelters at Gas City, Kansas. Should these 
smelters be shut down it will reduce the zinc ore de- 
mand by 30 cars, or 1,750,000 Ibs., per week. An ad- 
vance in the price of spelter was registered Wednes- 
day, and is generally ascribed to the threatening con- 
ditions of the labor situation in the smelter field. 

Zine ore prices were generally advanced from 50c. 
to $1 a ton for the better grades of ore last week. 
The Kohinoor, on the Continental land; the Royal 
Blue, on the Granby; the Perkins, on the Collins land 
at Zincite, and the Eagle, on the Arkansas land, all 
sold at $34 a ton. Lead was steady and in good de- 
mand at $44.50 per ton. For the corresponding week 
of last year the shipment was less by 557,720 Ibs. of 
zine, and value was less by $34,784, but the lead sales 
were greater by 230,880 Ibs. For the corresponding 
21 weeks last year the sales of zinc were less by 
2.922.190 lbs., but the sales of lead were greater by 
59.740 lbs. The total value was less by $572,638. 
The following were the sales from the various pro- 
ducing camps of the Missouri-Kansas mining district 
for the week ending May 24, 1902. 





Zine ore. Lead ore. Values. 

TEED. -covenuuNesxeuabersane 4,428,650 350,590 $78,650 
DE sins npeateew sda hau e 1,071,690 134,250 18,025 
WD GU cccnsdansesesnduas 477,990 123,990 9,690 
PD ~aunseehe snes seeenass 341,280 14,620 5,358 
DT, tc ccgewadannaneees ned Q5T,.TOO i cctess 7,22 
DD dcskuesaneeuessss 532,960 119,700 10,857 
PE Ccicuckachweus ats 1,129,210 243,480 21,790 
a 187,450 10,470 3,141 
SORE MR a 405604450508 sss 210,050 2,77 2,793 
PONE. a 6 ooecbcscGaccsnien 918,270 70,870 14,433 
OREN EEN coccscvssusnccsens SUt ee. eee 2,838 
INS Snore ds acanes dears SAGE e whee 7,189 
BE “5c cb ekceccecuveseececses 89,550 36,220 2,149 
BORO dw'n'oo 00580080 000860%0% 130,310 _....... 1,955 
DN. onc. caucus ccucsensansy 290,000 40,000 3,850 
Re SR: S ccuasadesnenens’s 126,000 62,000 8,254 
PEO Siero tctcn buaeeouw ss ee 561 
a rrr a, 924 
Carl Junction.......cccceoes 380,060 sn sa eee 6.081 
DNA 2. Sab aged nes ane ssc% rer 156 
WetRE  cowecccccescsccecess 12,135,030 1,208,910 $210,728 
Total, 21 weekS....ccccsccees 219,012,040 26,560,870 $3,650,489 


Zine value last week, $183,822; lead, $26,906; 21 weeks, zinc 
value, $3,073,388; lead, $576,100. 

Continental Zine and Lead Mining and Smelting 
Company.—This company has sent a circular [0 
stockholders in which it is stated that the payment 
of dividends can be shortly undertaken. In further- 
ance of this object the Continental Zinc Company, of 
Maine, has been organized with a capital of $500,000, 
which will acquire the outstanding stock of the com- 
pany. The new company offers to exchange one share 
of its stock, par valwe $25, for five shares of the old 
company’s stock. Upon the consummation of the ex- 
change of securities it is intended to commence the 
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payment of dividends. The surplus of the company 
now amounts to more than 2 years’ dividends at 6 per 
cent on the capital stock. Hayden, Stone & Co., of 
Boston, are the depositaries. Exchange will not be 
made until 75 per cent of the stock is deposited. De- 
posits should be made by June 7. 


TANEY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Medals for Lead and Zine Ore.—Several exhibits 
of lead and zine ore from this and Christian County 
have been awarded prizes at the Charleston Ex- 
hibition. Recent strikes in many places in this dis- 
trict proves the extent of large mineral deposits of 
both these ores as well as valuable carbonates. Much 
land is being purchased as a result of these strikes, 
and the indications are that a railroad will penetrate 
the district. 

MONTANA. 


FLATHEAD COUNTY. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

American Kootenai.—This company is putting in 
electric drills. Manager W. J. Beager states that 
everything will be in shape to start up about July 1. 

Blacktail—A. J. Moore, the new manager for this 
company, has a small force of men getting things in 
shape to start up the mill, which was greatly dam- 
aged by a snow slide last winter. 

Brick & Brannigan.—This mine and mill have been 
working all winter with results satisfactory to the 
fortunate owners. 


Cabinet District—This is the name of the new 
mining camp which has sprung up in the past year 
in the heart of the West Fisher District in the west- 


ern part of Flathead County. A post office was es- 
tablished March 1, 1902, and since then the news of 
this camp is reaching the outside world. A great 


many men who have been disappointed in their pros- 
pecting trips into the Thunder Mountain region have 
turned their attention to this new camp and find that 
this is what old timers call a poor man’s camp, the 
ore being free milling can be worked with the old style 
arrastra or with small stamp wills, which can be en- 
larged to any size, as the mines become developed. 

Eldorado Placer.—This mine, which is siuated on 
Libby Creek just below the falls, is working night 
and day shifts with a No. 2 hydraulic giant. The 
owners, Beager, Greenwell & Vaughan, report indica- 
tions of a rich clean-up. This mine was discovered 
by accident; while prospecting for quartz it was 
noticed that the gravel carried gold. 


Mother Lode-—This company has begun work on a 
big fissure ledge and will do several thousand feet of 
tunneling. This property has ore enough in sight to 
run a mill some time. 


SILVER BOW COUNTY. 

United Copper Company.—The organization of this 
company has been completed by the election of the 
following directors: F. A. Heinze, John Maginnis, 
Butte: A. P. Heinze, F. W. Whitridge, Henry Budge, 
A. A. Brownlee, S. E. Nash, G. Rensens and J. Lange- 
loth, New York. ‘The board elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: F.. A. Heinze, president ; 
A. P. Heinze and John Maginnis, vice-presidents ; 
Stanley Gifford, treasurer; Richard Lacey, secretary. 


NEVADA. 
LINCOLN COUNTY. 


De La Mar Mines.—It is stated that Capt. J. R. 
De La Mar has given an option on his properties at 
De La Mar to Messrs. Jacob E. and Simon Bam- 
berger, of New York. : 


NEW JERSEY. 


WARREN COUNTY. 


Pahaquarry Copper Mine.—L. Dewitt Taylor, as 
receiver of the Allegheny Mining Company, has sold 
this property for $2,500 to a new concern known as 
the Montgomery Gold Leaf Mining Company. The 
mine has been reopened at intervals a number of 
times, but without success. 


NEW MEXICO. 


SANTA FE COUNTY. 

New Mewico Smelting and Refining Company.—Mr. 
J. A. Frank, president of this company, has been at 
Algodones, arranging to build a smelter at that place, 
on the Santa Fe Railway. Mr. Frank bought 500 
acres of land at Algodones some years ago for the 
purpose of erecting a smelter, but at that time the 
mines in the Sandia Mountains had not been developed 
to such an extent as to warrant the building of re- 
duction works at that point, but now the conditions 
are changed by recent developments in that district, 
and it is said that a smelter will be built in the near 


NEW YORK. 


ESSEX COUNTY. 
Arnold Hill Iron Mine.—This mine, near Ausable 
Forks, is to be re-opened. Pumps are being put in, 
and the old workings will be cleared of water. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Rowan.—This gold and copper mine, formerly the 
Oddie, is down 90 ft. from which point a high grade 
copper sulphuret carrying well in gold is mined and 


hauled to a smelter. R. D. Cind, of Salisbury, is 
general manager. 


Sawyer.—Some 10 or 20 Minnesota men recently 
visited the mine, where it is reported they will under- 
take development on a large scale. This gold mine 
has a record of rich gold ore in a taley slate which 
has always hindered good amalgamation. 


Whitney Reduction Company.—This company, un- 
der the management of Col. E. B. C. Hambley, of 
Salisbury, is pushing sinking at its mine and is down 
600 ft. on a large body of low grade gold ore. The 
company is building 6 miles of railroad to be operated 
by the Southern, which will give it railroad con- 


nection via New London, to the 40,000 h. p. plant on 
the Yadkin River. 


OREGON. 
BAKER COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Clipper—Andy Hansen has a 5-stamp mill about 
completed on this Clipper mine. He has a body of 
ore blocked out. 


Gem.—A hoist is being erected at this Sumpter 
mine with a capacity of 1,000 ft. The mill is now 
idle, but will start as soon as the hoist is finished. 

Halma.—Work has been started on the Halma 
group of claims in the Greenhorn District. A_ sink- 
ing plant, compressors and power drills are being 


installed. The property is owned by John E. Mce- 
Manus, of Seattle. 


I, X. L—¥F. T. Kelly, of Spokane, Wash., owner 
of this mine, is installing a hoist, with a capacity of 
1,000 ft. The shaft is down 100 ft. 


Phoeniz.—This mine and mill have been started 
up after a 30-day shut down. 


Prairie Diggings.—At this mine, near Sumpter, the 
electric light plant is completed. Twenty-five stamps 
may be added to the plant this summer. 

Standard.—At this mine, in the Quartzburg Dis- 
trict, they have a streak of cobalt ore running 20 
per cent in cobalt and carrying gold values, with 
some copper and silver. The streak is from 3 to 10 


in. wide, and was struck at a depth of 350 ft. in a 
tunnel. 


Western Union Mining and Development Company. 
—This company, of Minneapolis, has purchased the 
McArdle group of 6 mining claims, located on North 
Pole Hill, and believed to be on extensions of the 
North Pole vein. The consideration was $60,000. 
The company is represented by J. A. Hilliker, of Spo- 
kane. 

GRANT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Badger Tunnel.—On account of difficulty in getting 
quick delivery from the electric machine companies, 
there has been considerable delay experienced in the 
driving of this tunnel at Ophir, but it is expected that 
the vein will be cut before November 1. The wires 
have been strung and the converter house built for 
some time. At present only a small force is work- 
ing, but as soon as the machines arrive a large force 
will be employed. Good ore has been encountered in 
2 of the leads. The objective point is Santa Cruz 
vein and the extension of the Crown Point, which 
will be cut at a depth of 900 ft. from the surface. 


JOSEPHINE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Baby.—This mine is on Jump-off-Joe Creek. An up- 

raise has been completed of 90 ft. from the first to the 
second level. The tunnel on the lower level is in about 
300 ft. and the upraise was at about 200 ft. The 
ledge ran from a mere stringer on the surface to about 
30 in. and averages about $20 to the ton. 


Old Bill—J. B. Safford and associates, who have a 
bond on this property, have started work. A hoist was 
moved from the Golden Slipper to the shaft on the 
Old, Bill last winter. This shaft is down 180 ft. and is 
to be continued. The original owners are H. N. Ross 
and partners. 


Wabash Mining Company.—Work is resumed, and 
the 200-ft. shaft is being sunk under contract. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


BITUMINOUS COAL. 

Kendall Coal and Coke Company.—This company 
has been incorporated by Jacob L. Kendall, of Pitts- 
burg; John A. Guiler, of Connellsville, and others. 
The company will open mines near Vanderbilt, in 
Fayette County. 

BUCKS COUNTY. 


A shaft is being sunk on the farm of J. H. Shea, 
near Agnetong, where it is said that copper ore has 


been found. Attempts to open a mine in this vicinity 
have been made several times. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Alder Creek Company.—The new cyanide plant on 
Yellow Creek has developed a capacity of 65 tons a 
day. By putting in two more tanks and running two 
shifts this is to be increased to 100 tons. The first 
clean-up has just been made. 

Bear Gulch Mining Company.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders N. W. Tomblin, of Aurora, 
Ill., was elected president; H. J. Martin, of Chicago, 
vice-president; W. E. Fritts, Chicago, secretary and 
treasurer. These, with L. E. Tomblin, Deadwood, and 
A. J. Johnston, of Bear Gulch, S. D., constitute the 
directorate. A shaft is to be put down on the prop- 
erty near the main tunnel. 

Hidden Fortune Gold Mining Company.—The plans 
have been perfected for the new mill at Deadwood, 
and Secretary Mayham and Manager Steele are in 
Denver for the purpose of letting the contract. The 
mill will be a wet stamp cyanide plant of 300 tons 
capacity to start with, and will be enlarged and con- 
verted into a free milling plant later. Siliceous ore 
is being mined at the Hidden Fortune claim, and will 
be shipped to the National Smelter at Rapid City. 
Free milling ore has been discovered in both the east 
and west cross-cuts from the main Baltic Tunnel. 


Highland Mill—The engine wrecked by the break- 
ing of a crank pin several weeks ago has been re- 
paired and the 140 stamps of the mill are running 
again. Their idleness did not affect the Homestake 
output materially. 

Merritt—W. E. Sutton has shipped a car-load 
of silver-lead ore from Galena to the National Smelter 
at Rapid City. Another car is being loaded. The 
ore is high grade. Mr. Sutton has a bond on the 
mine for $42,000. 

North Star Group.—G. A. Duncan and associates, 
of Mercur, Utah, who have a bond on 313 acres, have 
80 miners prospecting the claims. If the ore-bodies 
come up to expectations a 300-ton cyanide plant will 
be built at Maurice, on the Spearfish River. 

Penobscot Mining Company—Another body of ore, 
assaying as high as $35 per ton, has. been found on 
the ground recently purchased. The company is pre- 
paring to build a wet crushing cyanide plant, with 
40 stamps. Alexander Maitland, of Negaunee, Mich., 
one of the principal stockholders, has recently visited 
the mines. 


Spearfish Mining and Reduction Company.—The 
cyanide plant under the superintendency of O. N. 
Brown, at Cyanide Post Office, has lately been run- 
ning full capacity of 300 tons a day with two shifts 
at work. 

Union Hill.—C. B. Harris is shipping concentrates 
from the old mill of the Union Hill Company at 
Galena, where they have laid several years. The Bur- 
lington Railroad has completed its spur into the 
region, which greatly facilitates shipping. 

PENNINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Electro-Cyanide Plant.—-The mill is to be started 
up after a shut-down of several months for improve- 
ments and repairs. Ore will be treated from the 
Hidden Fortune and other mines in the northern 
Black Hills. F. H. Long, of Chicago, built the plant 
four years ago. 

Keystone.—E. H. Flynn and W. E. Gerrard have 
encountered rich free milling ore, near Keystone, the 
former within 300 ft. of the Holy Terror Mine, and 
the latter a short distance southeast of the mine. Mr. 
Flynn’s discovery is in a ravine that proved rich in 
placer gold in 1877. ‘ 

Pactola Placers—H. M. Johnson is repairing the 
machinery of the Big Bend Placer Company, pre- 
paratory to starting up. J. C. Sherman is receiving 
machinery for a new plant to be installed, and the 
Rapid River Placer Company has a plant nearly 
ready to run. There will be four plants in operation 
on Rapid Creek between Rapid City and Mystic this 
year. 

REMINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Diamond Joe.——This Red Mountain property, oper- 
ated by W. E. Wright, shows 500 ft. of tunneling, an 
85-ft. shaft and 75 ft. of drifting. Some good ore 
is being shipped. 

Fairview.—Some 500 tons a month of good iron are 
hoisted. A new shaft has just been completed: which 
has opened up a very large iron body. Shipments 
will now be increased. 

Fortuna.—This property will shortly resume opera- 
tions through its tunnel after an idleness of 6 months. 
$60,000 was taken out of the workings in the early 
days. 


Hill Top Mining Company.—Litigation has tempo- 
rarily closed this property, which has immense lead 
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ore bodies opened up. 
for. 

Mab Dump.—Lessee Thos. Cully is working this 
dump on a jigging proposition, making a good profit. 
It averages 12 ozs. silver and 10 per cent lead. 


An early settlement is looked 


TENNESSEE. 


ANDERSON COUNTY. 


Coal Creek Mining Company.—Twenty damage 
suits have been filed against this company as a re- 
sult of the recent explosion in Fraterville Mine. The 
total damages sought thus far are in excess of 
$200,000. 

UTAH. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ore and Bullion NSettlements——During the week 
ending May 24 Salt Lake City banks report settle- 
ments on bullion ore and gold bars as follows: Gold, 
silver, lead and copper ore, $132,800; bullion, $62,900; 
gold bars, $15,800. 

BEAVER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Frisco Shipments.—During the week ending May 


24 the Horn Silver Mine reports at the smelter 60 
cars of ore. 


Smelter at Milford—The result of the report by 
Col. William A. Farrish has been that money has 
been advanced upon the strength of it for a new 
smelter, which will be situated at Milford, on a site 
already provided for it, and where fuel and fluxes 
can be easily and economically secured. He stated 
that a contract has just been closed for a furnace that 
employs the same methods as those at the Bingham 
Consolidated plant. It is also stated by the manu- 
facturer of the furnace that he will have it in run- 
ning order ready to blow in in 4 months from the 
date of the contract. According to the report of Col. 
Farrish, and upon information of ores already blocked 
out in the district, it is safe to say that with economi- 
cal management, the camp of Milford, with the 
smelter, will be in a fair way to make a fine record 
of itself. 

JUAB COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tintic Shipments.—The total shipments for the 
week ending May 24 number 91 cars, ores and con- 
centrates, and are divided among the producers as fol- 
lows: Ajax, 2 cars ore; Carisa, 3 cars ore; May Day, 
1 car concentrates, 2 cars ore; Grand Central, 5 
ears ore; Yankee Consolidated, 6 cars ore; Bullion 
Beck, 8 cars ore; Mammoth, 10 cars ore, 2 cars con- 
centrates, 1 gold and silver bar bullion of value of 
$2,000; Star Consolidated, 3 cars ore; Boss Tweed, 1 
ear ore; Eagle & Blue Bell, 4 cars ore; Gemini, 17 
ears ore; Dragon Iron Mine, 27 cars ore. 

Eureka Mill.—Manager Fox, of the Eureka Hill 
Company, is not quite so confident of the rapid mov- 
ing of ore and increased tonnage from the camp as 
is expected at this period by many as the result of 
the lowered rate and smelter charges. The 100-stamp 
mill of the Eureka Hill Company may offer some sort 
of relief to those properties adjacent who have milling 
ores and to whom the mill, with the addition of the 
tariff rate, may offer relief. 

Swansea.—The improvements, consisting of the 
re-timbering of the main shaft of the company’s prop- 
erty at Silver City, which recently suffered a loss by 
fire, are completed. The management is again ready 
to do business. Manager Geddes reports that many 
seem to have the idea that they were to be the only 
ones who would receive any benefit from the reduction 
of the railroad tariff. He states that he has been 
unable to see any relief that shall enable the com- 
pany to resume shipments under the present condi- 
tions. The Swansea, as stated, does not get the bene- 
fit of the $1.25 rate, because of an iron excess in the 
ore. 

SALT LAKE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Bingham Shipments.—Cars reported at the sampler 
during the week ending May 24 have-been 9 for 
Neptune. 

Butterfield.—Receiver George W. Keel has filed a 
petition in the Third District Court asking that he be 
authorized to advertise the property for sale, and to 
report the bid to the court. It is stated that the com- 
pany owes about $150,000, and has but $5,500 on 
hand, and recommends that the property be sold as 
soon as possible to liquidate the debts. 

Highland Boy.—During the week ending May 24 the 
management of the Highland Boy smelters have sent 
to the Eastern refineries 4 cars copper bullion, 
approximating 240,000 lbs. 

United States Mining Company.—Steam piping 
that is to be used in the new smelters is all in transit, 
as reported by Mr. Fisher. superintendent of construc- 
tion. The last car of material for the blowers will be 
started next week. Entire balance of material for 
construction is promised by January. It is stated 
also by the management that nothing but delays on 
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the eastern end can prevent the completion on sched- 
ule time. The management of the mines has retired 
about 80 men temporarily; the only force which is 
retained will be employed in the old Jordan territory. 
It is stated that the men laid off will probably be given 
work on the tramway. The mines will probably re- 
main idle until the blowing in of the new smelter, 
which will probably be in September. 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments.—During the week ending 
May 24 the camp has produced a total of 4,858,350 
Ibs. ore, which is divided among the main producers 
as follows: Daly-West, 3,183,850 lbs. ; Ontario, 1,225,- 
760 lbs.; Anchor, 434,650 Ibs.; Silver King, 1,674,500 
lbs. 


Mackintosh Sampler—The management of the 
Mackintosh Sampler has approved plans that have 
been submitted for a new sampler which is to cost 
$30,000. Contract also for the mechanical equipment 
has been awarded, and the completion will be rushed 
forward as fast as possible. The new plant has been 
designed by J. B. Fleming, who designed the sampler 
in use at the Silver King. Contract for the machin- 
ery, costing about $21,000, was awarded to the Allis- 
Chalmers Company through its agent, H. V. Croll. 
The sampler at the new mill will have a capacity 
for handling 500 tons ore daily, and will be under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Fleming and Manager 
Reed. It is anticipated to have it ready inside of 4 
months from the time the construction first begins. 


TOOELE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Stockton Shipments.—During the week ending May 
24 the camp reports at the sampler with 19 cars of 
ore and concentrates divided as follows among 
the producers: Ophir Hill, 12 cars concentrates; Sig- 
net, 2 cars ore; Hidden Treasure, 5 cars ore. 

Mono.—The new concentrator that has been in 
process of construction has been completed. All that 
remains now to put the mill in commission is the com- 
pletion of the tramway. Concentrator is furnished 
with two Wilfley tables for present needs, and can 
be added to if required. The tramway spans the dis- 
tance of 900 ft., and affords the most economical 
method of bringing the ores from the mines. 

Sacramento.—Quicksilyer is said to have been dis- 
covered in late workings of this company in its prop- 
erty at Mercur. The discovery of this ore with values 
in quicksilver and gold was made in a cross-cut from 
the main tunnel level and along a porphyry dike. 


VERMONT. 
BENNINGTON COUNTY. 

Readsboro Mining Company.—This company has 
been organized to operate supposed gold mines in 
Readsboro and Whittingham. Mining has been done 
in that section at intervals for the past 30 years, but 
without success, though traces of gold have been 
found. The new company has $5,500,000 capital 
stock. Gen. J. G. McCullough, of North Bennington, 


is president. 
WASHINGTON. 


State Coal Mine Inspector C. F. Owen says the 
extensive use of oil for steaming is working a great 
hardship on Washington coal mines, and -that the 
output for the present year will fall below that of 
last. California has been the principal market for 
Washington coal, and the use of oil for steaming has 
become quite general there. In addition to the rail- 
roads, street railways, ferryboats, manufactories, 
foundries, rolling mills and factories have quite gen- 
erally turned to oil. The Washington coal trade in 
the Hawaiian Islands, according to Mr. Owens, has 
also been injured through the use of oil. The lignite 
or low-grade coals suffer the most from the increased 
consumption of oil. 


OKANOGAN COUNTY. 


Oregon Group.—Work has been started on this 
group six miles west of Chesaw. Charles Durr is 
manager. Some work was done last season. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


United States Oil Company.—A special meeting of 
stockholders is called for June 2 at Portland, Me., to 
vote to change the name of the company to the United 
States Coal and Oil Company, to increase the num- 
ber of directors from 9 to 11, and to increase the 
capital stock by 90,000 shares of a par value of $25 
each, so that the capital stock shall amount to $6,- 
250,000 (250,000 shares). 

In a letter to stockholders it is stated that the 
directors have for some time believed that it would 
be advantageous if some more permanent commodity 
than oil could be added to the business, as the charter 
of the company provides for the production of coal, 
as well as of oil. The Island Creek Coal Company, 
of West Virginia. with a capital stock of $3,500,000 
and no debts, owns in Logan and Mingo counties 
about 30,000 acres of bituminous coal lands. The 
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title to about 25,000 acres is held in fee, and in the 
balance the coal company owns the coal and all min- 
eral rights. The properties have been examined and 
reported upon by mining and coal engineers chosen by 
leading coal operators. For the purpose of connecting 
this property with the Norfolk & Western the Island 
Creek Railroad Company has been organized with 
$300,000 capital stock. It will be 10 miles in length 
and its entire capital stock will be owned by the coal 
company. The coal company has arranged to provide 
not only the $300,000 in cash required to construct 
the railroad, but also $500,000 in cash which has been 
estimated by the engineers as sufficient to equip and 
open up the coal property for an annual production of 
2,000,000 tons, which can be enlarged as the busi- 
ness may warrant. The coal company has beep 
financed without calling upon the oil stockholders for 
any assistance and without the issue of any bonds, 
The directors have arranged to acquire all the capital 
stock of this company, and in pursuance of that plan 
have exchanged the treasury stock of the oil com- 
pany for an equal amount of stock of the coal com- 
pany. The oil company has the option to make a like 
exchange, par for par, for the balance of the coal 
company stock, and thus to become the sole owners, 
To carry out this plan it will be necessary for the 
stockholders to authorize an issue of 80,000 shares 
in addition to the already issued stock of this com- 


pany. (Ten thousand shares will remain in the 
treasury.) Mr. Z. T. Vinson, of Huntington, W. Va., 
counsel for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and one 
of the directors of the Island Creek Coal Company, 


has been elected a director of the oil company, as has 
Mr. Albert F. Holden, of Cleveland, Ohio, managing 


_ director of the Island Creek Coal Company. 


M’DOWELL COUNTY. 


A contract has been let to McCann & Co., of Greens- 
burg, Pa., to build 600 coke ovens on the Illinois Steel 
Company’s property on Tug River. 


WYOMING. 


, CARBON COUNTY. 


Northern Consolidated Copper Company.—lIt is re- 
ported that this company will be formed with a capital 
of $10,000,000, to take in the Ferris-Haggerty copper 
mine, the Boston-Wyoming Smelter and several ad- 
jacent properties. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


AFRICA. 


ERYTHREA. 


Governor Martini, of this Italian colony in Abys- 
sinia, has reported to the Government the discovery 
near Asmara of a gold mine which evidently was 
worked by the natives centuries ago. There are seven 
long galleries and other workings, together with tools, 
etc. All of these will be of the greatest interest to 
antiquarians. As there appears to be gold left, the 
Government proposes to resume the long-suspended 
work. 

RHODESIA. 


The gold production for April is reported at 17,559 
oz. crude. For the four months ending April 30, the 
total was 63,609 oz. crude, against 52,311 oz. for the 
corresponding period in 1901; an increase of 11,298 
oz., or 21.6 per cent. The total this year was equal 
to 56,612 oz. fine gold, or $1,170,170. 


TRANSVAAL. 


The output of the Witwatersrand mines working in 
April is reported by the Chamber of Mines at 119.538 
oz. fine gold. For the four months ending April 30 
the total was 375,461 oz., or $7,760,779. Last year 
there was no production in the corresponding period. 


Reports received from different operating companies 
for the month of April show results as follows: Bo- 
nanza, 7.377 tons crushed; gold from mill, 4,575 02.; 
tailings, 2,608 oz. ; total, 7,183 oz., or 0.97 oz. per ion; 
profit for month, £20,000. Crown Reef, 11,459 tons 
milled; gold from mill, 4,511 oz.; tailings, 2,095 0z.; 
slimes, 266 oz.; total, 6,872 oz., or 0.60 oz. per ‘on; 
revenue per ton, $12.23; profit, $6.65; total profit, 
£15,894. Jumpers’ Deep, 60 stamps, 9,842 tons 
milled; gold from mill, 1,626 oz.; tailings, 688 02; 
slimes, 135 oz.; total, 2,450 oz., or 0.25 oz. per ton; 
loss for the month, £2,450. Robinson, 60 stamps, 
7,212 tons milled; gold from mill, 5,205 oz.; from 
tailings cyanided, 1,488 oz.; from concentrates by 
chlorination, 756 oz.; total, 7,399 oz., or 1.03 oz. per 
ton; profit for month, £20,000. Rose Deep, 75 stamps, 
11,600 tons milled; gold from mill, 2,748 oz.; from 
tailings, 1,965 oz.; from slimes, 181 oz.; total, 4,895 
oz., or 0.42 oz. per ton; profit for the month, 
£8,400; Crown Deep, Limited, 65 stamps work- 
ing. Tons crushed, 9,503; gold from mill, 
2,370 oz.; from tailings by cyanide, 1,727 oz.: from 
slimes, 205 oz.; total, 4,302 oz., or 0.45 oz. per toD. 
Profit for month, £7,150. Ferreira Deep, 40 stamps 
Tons crushed, 5.872; gold from mill, 2,330 0z.: tail- 
ings, 997 oz.: slimes. 290 oz.: total, 3,618 0z., OF 
0.62 oz. per ton. Profit, £7,900. Geldenhuis DeeP 
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130 stamps. Tons crushed, 17,350; gold from mill, 
5,079 oz.; tailings, 2,436 oz.; slimes, 336 0z.; total, 
7,851 oz., or 0.45 oz. per ton. Profit, £16,300. Gelden- 
huis Estate, 60 stamps. Tons crushed, 8,955; gold 
from mill, 2,584 oz.; tailings, 1,597 oz.; slimes, 380 
oz.; by-products, 43 oz.; total, 4,604 oz., or 0.53 oz. 
per ton. Profit, £10,170. Glen Deep, 30 stamps. 
Tons crushed, 5,500; gold from mill, 976 oz. ; tailings, 
1.033 oz.; slimes, 97 oz.; total, 2,107 oz., or 0.38 oz. 
per ton. Profit, £2,500. Nourse Deep, 50 stamps. 
Tons crushed, 6,828; gold from mill, 1,123 oz.; tail- 
ings, 734 oz.; slimes, 73 oz.; total, 1,931 oz., or 0.28 
oz. per ton. Profit, £500. 


Crown Reef Gold Mining Company.—This company 
reports for the quarter ending March 31 that 40,756 
tons of rock were hoisted, of which 9,573 tons were 
sorted out as waste, leaving 31,243 tons of ore. In 


-the mill 65 stamps were used, running 86 days, 19 


hours; the average duty being 5.6 tons per stamp per 
day. In the cyanide works 25,488 tons of tailings 
were treated, and in the slimes plant 6,123 tons. The 
gold yield was, from mill, 11,366 oz. ; cyaniding, 5,243 ; 
slimes, 528; total, 17,137 oz. fine gold, or 0.54 oz. per 
ton erushed. The receipts and costs for the quarter 
were as follows, the averages per ton being reduced to 
United States currency for purposes of comparison: 














Amount. Per ton. 

Gold produced.........ccccccccccccssess eek baya00 $10.99 
By-productS SOld.......c sees ee eeeeeeeeees 588 0.09 
Wee a cane deen nsasd 0400s cues essaenduel £72,943 $11.08 
Mining and development...............+.++-£17,056 $2.59 
errr err errr rE rr rr rc 8,286 1.26 
Cyanide and slimes plant..........+.++++++ 6,884 1.05 
General ChaArges.......-ccccccceccccecseces 9,234 1.40 
Total EXPENSES. ......sccccrcsccccccsec sed Sl, 4 $6.30 
PORE sak nia Sane Kaew sie eens a edeeweenaewse £31,483 $4.78 


Additions to plant, amounting to £1,125, are in- 
cluded in the general charges. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


One of the worst coal mining disasters in the his- 
tory of British Columbia occurred at the Coal Creek 
mines of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company at 7 
o’clock the evening of May 22, when from 125 to 150 
men met almost instant death in mines Nos. 2 and 3. 
The explosion occurred in the depths of No. 2, and not 
a man in that mine escaped to tell the tale. From No. 
3 workings, which are connected with No. 2, about 21 
men escaped. 

The first intimation of the disaster which those 
on the outside received was a rush of coal dust and fire 
to a height of over 1,000 feet above the fans. Word 
was immediately sent to Fernie, 5 miles from the 
mines, and within 12 minutes from the time the ac- 
cident occurred volunteer-relief parties were at work. 
Every few minutes the men would collapse and were 
borne to the outer air and their places were quickly 
filled by volunteers. The first body recovered was 
taken from No. 3 mine about 11 o’clock and was that 
of a lad of 13. Several hours elapsed, and then three 
more bodies were recovered. None of the victims gave 
the slightest sign of life and were removed to the wash 
house. At 4 a.m. the relief parties had penetrated so 
far that the gas became unbearable and operations 
had to be suspended for one hour or two in order to 
let the mine clear of the after damp. ‘The rescue 
parties were divided into four-hour shifts under the 
direct supervision of General Superintendent Lewis 
Stockett and Superintendent Drinnau, and the work 
was pushed as rapidly as the ventilation could be re- 
stored. With the exception of the score or so of men 
who escaped through the No. 3 workings, all of the 
men in the mine at the time of the explosion were 
killed, so that the work of the rescuers was directed 
towards the recovery of the bodies. 

A description of the Crow’s Nest coal-fields, by Mr. 
William M. Brewer, was published in the ENGINEER- 
ING AND MINING JouRNAL of April 19. In this article 
Mr. Brewer refers to the unsystematic manner in 
which the mines were worked prior to their taking 
over by the present management early in 1901. Since 
that time, under the general superintendency of Mr. 
Lewis Stockett, who has had many years’ experience 
in the management of the Great Northern Railway’s 
coal mines at Sand Coulee and Cottonwood, near 
Great Falls, Montana, the mines have been developed 
in a thoroughly up-to-date and systematic manner and 
the ventilation has been considered as perfect as mod- 
ern skill could devise. Mr. Brewer visited No. 2 mine 
(the one in which the explosion occurred) in March 
last, and found the ventilation good at the headings. 
The fan house for ventilating Nos. 2 and 3 workings 
is located above an upcast shaft sunk to the vein on 
the south side of Coal Creek. At the time of Mr. 
Brewer’s visit the fan, a Wilson, was passing 125,000 
cubic feet per minute. This would appear to be amply 
sufficient and would certainly meet the requirements 
of any of the statutes relating to mine ventilation in 
the United States. These mines, however, appear to 
have been liable to explosions from two causes. Mr. 
srewer reported that the coal was soft and made a 
great deal of dust. At the same time the coal was 


full of gas, in consequence of which no open lamps 
were allowed in the mines, the miners being supplied 
with safety lamps. 

It would seem therefore that all possible precau- 
tions against accidents of this kind had been taken. 
The actual cause of the disaster will probably never 
be ascertained. It has been suggested that a cave-in 
in the main tunnel had closed off the ventilation and 
thus left the mine beyond the cave-in closed for the 
accumulation of gas which was exploded by a broken 
lamp or a shot in the workings. It has also been 
suggested that some of the headings had been carried 
forward without seeing that the means for ventilat- 
ing were brought ahead with them. Again, it is pos- 
sible that the gas may have been exploded by a spark 
from the electric wires which were strung through 
the mine, the main tunnels being lighted by electricity 
and the main haulage system being operated by electric 
locomotives. 


ONTARIO—RAINY KIVER DISTRICT. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Increased activity is noticeable, and within the last 
few days several properties have changed hands, while 
reports tell of development work being vigorously 
prosecuted. The Foley Mine has been sold to a com- 
pany of Michigan copper operators, who will enlarge 
the mill from 20 stamps to 40. 


The Olive Mine, in the same district, which has 
been closed for some time, will resume work this 
month. 


Messrs. Hunter, of Duluth; O’Grady, Bryan and 
White, of Chicago, are negotiating for the purchase of 
the Graham-McKellar iron properties on the Atikokan 
Range. 


Mr. George Wagner, of the Breitung Iron Company, 
whose mine is situated about 25 miles from Sault Ste. 
Marie, on the newly constructed Algoma Central Rail- 
way, reports that a tunnel driven 289 ft. into a side 
hill reveals ore assaying 55 per cent. This company 
will supply ore to the Clergue Steel Works at the 
Sault. 


Ranson Copper Mining Company of Ontario.—This 
company has just been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $3,000,000. Development work will be done 
on purchases which the company has made in this 
district. 


Superior Copper Company.—Three shafts are now 
open, No. 1 being down 70 ft., No. 2 about 50 ft., and 
No. 3 about 30 ft. It is only 4 miles from the Al- 
goma Central Railway. During the month a new air 
compressor and hoisting plant have been installed. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


BORNEO. 


Kahajan Mine.—The output of this mine for March 
is reported at 14,877 florins. 
SUMATRA. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. 
Redjang-Lebong Gold Mining Company.—The ex- 
traction at this company’s mill in March was 2,254 
oz. gold and 12,651 oz. silver. Some improvements in 
the slimes plant are now under consideration, but it 
will be some time before they can be executed. The 
changes, it is expected, will increase the output con- 
siderably. 
MEXICO. 
CHIHUAHUA 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Compania de Hacero.—Work on the manganese 
properties of the Compania de Hacero, of Monterey, 
near this place, is being pushed, and is showing good 
results. 

Quebredillas—This mine, on the famous Veta 
Colorado, shipped 200 tons of high grade ore last 
week. 


Red Hill—Machinery for the Red Hill Mine is 
arriving and being rapidly put in place. 

San Jose del Carman and Guadalupe.—These mines 
were this week purchased by William V. Pettit. The 
owners of the property were represented in the trans- 
action by J. J. Weisel. The properties are among 
the old mines of the district, showing the old Span- 
ish working, as well as having been a producer of 
note in the past few years. Work is to commence on 
the two properties at once, and Parral will have an- 
other producer added to its list. 


Santa Barbara District.—A sale of a large group of 
mines, located in the Santa Barbara District, was 
closed this week, the purchasers being Eastern capital- 
ists, represented locally by Mr. E. M. Parish. The 
property consisted of 120 pertinencias, and composed 
the following named mines: La Cobriza, San Rafael, 
La Aurora, Las Amas, Perros Bravos, San José de 
Gracia and El Pleito. The amount of the cash trans- 
action cannot be ascertained, but it is said to be 
large, yet reasonable for the properties. Development 
work is to begin at once and pushed with vigor, and 
the entire district will be much benefited by this 
sale. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The Mines Department reports the exports of gold 
and silver from New Zealand for March and the three 
months ending March 31 as below in ounces: 


—Gold.—— —Silver.—— 
1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 
MN caceucccoceawacedsn, 40,002 24,337 35,208 48,364 
Three months............ 195,283 98,729 117,103 133,581 


This shows a decrease in gold this year of 16,554 
0Z., and an increase in silver of 16,478 oz. The gold 
bullion exported this year was equal to 88,688 oz. 
fine gold, or $1,833,171. The greater portion of the 


silver was from the mines in the Ohinemuri section of 
the Hauraki mining district. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


CHILE, 


Salar del Carmen Nitrate Syndicate.—The re- 
port for the year ending December 31, 1901, shows 
good results. The gross receipts were £47,320 
($236,600), showing an increase of over 37 per cent 
as compared with 1900. After providing for the 
debenture interest and redemption account there was 
a surplus of £26,076 ($130,380). A dividend of 
£26,076 ($130,380). A dividend of 10 per cent has 
been paid, and £15,000 ($75,000) has been carried 
to reserve, while £3,000 ($15,000) has been written 
off for depreciation of plant. The output of the com- 
pany is again fixed at 600,000 qtls. The cost of pro- 


duction, says the report, should not exceed 4s 8d 
($1.12) per atl. 





MINING STOCKS. > 





(Complete quotations will be found on pages 782 
and 783 of stocks dealt in at): 


New York. 


Mexico. 
Roston. 


San Francisco. 
London. 


Salt Lake City. 


Philadelphia. Paris. Spokane. 
Colo. Springs. Toronto. St. Louis. 
New York. May 29. 


For a short time it looked as though the copper 
shares had put on a new record by advancing, but at 
the close this week, they are again softening in value. 
It is interesting to note here that outside of the 
regular list several new copper properties in tele- 
scopic distance of well-known mines, are being quoted 
through advertisements in the daily newspapers. All 
sorts of prices are asked for the shares, of course, 
always at rock-bottom. That the companies are over- 
capitalized may be taken for granted, and that many 
of these prospectuses contain gross inaccuracies will 
not be disputed. Therefore, a careful examination 
of the legitimacy of the company and intrinsic worth 
of its property is necessary before investing, even 
: the promoters offer to let you in on the ground 

oor. 

In the regular coppers, Amalgamated was rather 
quiet, receding from $71 to $6834, and Anaconda from 
118% to 116 per cent ($2954@$29). On curb 
Greene Consolidated, of Mexico, weakened, notwith- 
standing the efforts of its supporters to maintain the 
recent advance. It sold down to $2734. A small 
business has been done in United, of Montana, at 
$3634@$3614. Tennessee sold at $113, @$12%, Brit- 
ish Columbia at $934@$8%,, Montreal & Boston at 
$2%@$2%%, Union of North Carolina at $33, @$3%, 
and Gold Hill at $14@$1\4. 

Ontario Silver of Utah is higher at $814. 

Few Cripple Creek, Colo., stocks show any trading. 
Sales of Portland have been made at $1.75, and of 
Isabella at 33@32e. 

Comstock stocks are feverish. Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia sold off 15c. at $1.35, Mexican at 
55e., and Potosi at 37e. 


Boston. May 27. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market has been the essence of dullness and 
no one dares predict when the turning of the lane 
will be reached. The copper share market is an 
anomaly. It is admitted by all that the underlying 
conditions have not been better for years for a bull 
movement in this class of securities than at the pres- 
ent time. The metal is certainly in demand and the 
consumption is increasing with supplies diminishing. 
The price is advancing, yet but little interest is mani- 
fested in the share market. There is a belief, how- 
ever, in some circles that after June 1 something will 
arise to put more animation into the market. 

The talk of an agreement among the large pro- 
ducers is yet premature. The assertion is made that 
the Calumet & Hecla people, the Rothschilds and 
others will not do business with the Amalgamated 
Company until some definite agreement has been 
reached with Heinze. In other words, the first named 
people do not care to buy into litigation. When this 
is out of the way some definite agreement will be 
arranged among the large producers. 

The United States Oil Company is out with a cir- 
cular stating that the Island Creek Coal Company, of 
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West Virginia, has been purchased and oil stockhold- 
ers will hold a special meeting June 2 to take action 
and ratify this purchase. Oil officials allow that the 
prospects are not flattering in the oil business alone, 
and as long as the company’s charter allows coal 
mining the management has hit upon this scheme. 
In this manner some new and powerful interests have 
become identified with the property. The United 
States Oil Company will reorganize under the name 
of the United States Coal and Oil Company. The 
capital will be increased 90,000 shares, of which 80,000 
will be used for payment of stock of the coal com- 
pany. The total capitalization will then be 250,000 
shares, par $25. The increased stock has been sold 
at $15 per share without calling upon present share- 
holders. One-half the amount has been called and 
the balance will be payable July 1. The directors 
will also be increased from 9 to 11. The stock has 
been firm at from $16.75 to $17.25. 

Santa Fe Mining has dropped to $1.874% on heavy 
selling, said to be for the late Leonard Lewisohn’s 
estate. The mines are closed down and will be until 
there is an improvement in copper prices. <A 15-cent 
copper market would enable the company to operate 
at a profit. Mohawk has been active, advancing $2.75 
to $43.50. This has been practically the most active 
stock on the list. Nothing as yet has come to hand 
to account for the strength. Adventure has been 
quiet at from $23.12¥, to $24.25 and Mass from $21.50 
to $20. 

Dominion Iron and Steel has advanced $1.75 to $56. 
The Dominion Coal Company has been taken over by 
the Iron and Steel Company and it has been decided 
that the royalty payable by the Steel Company on 
the coal output in excess of 3,500,000 tons per annum 
be reduced from 15 to 7% cents per ton. United 
States Mining hovers around $21. The company will 
suspend underground operations until the smelter is 
completed. There are about 3,750,000 tons of ore in 
sight. United Copper certificates of stock will issue 
June 2 it is stated. 

The directors’ meetings of both the Tamarack and 
the Osceola companies were held May 28, but no divi- 
dend was declared by either company. It is said that 
statements will be issued explaining the reasons for 
passing the dividends. No further explanations were 
needed, however, than the reports made by the two 
companies for 1901. 


Colorado Springs. May 22. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


After a week of considerable activity in the mines 
list, the market weakened to-day on several of the 
leaders ; the level of prices, however, remaining about 
as a week ago. The feature of the market was the 
sudden up-swing of Isabella; these shares going rapid- 
ly from 29c. on May 16 to 36 on the 19th, from which 
point the price has gradually sagged, closing at 30%4c. 
The advance was caused by the development work 
which is being done in the eleventh level on the new 
ore body. The shoot has, however, been determined 
to be one of limited dimensions, and until something 
more has been disclosed there is no immediate reason 
for an advance in these shares. The mine, however, 
is undergoing considerable development which may re- 
sult in a surprise at almost any time. 

Elkton shares declined during the week from 65 to 
60c. The explanation of this is to be found in the 
examination being made at this time of the water 
situation in the lower level of the mine. Doctor-Jack 
Pot fell from 27 to 23c. owing to the fact that the 
grade of the ore in the seventh level is said to be be- 
low what it was in the level above. A new strike of 
some importance has been made in another quarter of 
the mine, but it is still too early to predicate much 
regarding it. El] Paso sold from 49 to 5l1c. during the 
week. There is not likely to be any material change 
in these shares until the new equipment is installed 
and mining in the lower levels is resumed. Portland 
shares were in little demand during the week, although 
showing some strength. On May 19 they sold up to 
$1.87, closing at $1.85. 


Salt Lake City. May 24. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The week just closing has been a disastrous one. 
The whole list, with one or two exceptions, shows a 
much lower scale in prices. The total sales for the 
week were 247,958 shares, which is 100,000 short of 
the week before. Ajax marketed this week 12,600 
shares, prices varying from 36 to 43c., 5 points lower 
than last week. The Carisa sales have been around 
30 and 3l1c., dropping to 29c. at close; showing a total 
of 36,900 shares for the week. Consolidated Mercur 
furnishes 4,200 shares this week at prices varying 
from $1.90 to as low as $1.8414, showing a gain of 
5 points over last week. Daly, of Park City, mar- 
keted 50 shares at $1.90. Daly-West reports 261 shares 
at $44@$44.50. Daly-Judge has made its appearance, 
and marketed 200 shares at $6.50@$7. As very little 
of this stock will find its-way to the boards, it is an- 
ticipated that a much higher price will result. Grand 
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Central still ranges around $3, dropping ‘to as low 
as $2.90 for 100 shares. Total sales, 300 shares. 


Lower Mammoth is on the retreat: it opened at 
$1.48, and has been tumbling down every day till at 
the close it touched $1.18, marketing 4,100 shares. 
As compared with last week Mammoth has retreated 
4c., with but 1,000 shares sold, around $1.18. May 
Day still remains steady at 25@27c.; 32,200 shares 
sold. Star Consolidated remains at about the same 
prices, but with much lighter business this week. It 
opened at 2414, closing at 214%4c. Swansea registers 
an advance of 19 to 20c. Last week’s prices ranged 
from $1.10 to $1; but advanced this week to $1.29@ 
$1.20, and these prices succeeded in bringing out 
only 500 shares. 

South Swansea has remained steady at 40@43c., 
marketing 9,700 shares. Uncle Sam fell 4c. from last 
week on sales of 34,900 shares. Yankee Consoli- 
dated has been steadily dropping for the last three 
weeks. Last week’s closing was $1.56. It opened 
Monday at $1.70, and on Friday fell as low as $1.07%4, 
reacting on Saturday to $1.15, with its total sales of 
10,500 shares for the week. 

California remains at the same prices as last 
week on sales of 125,347 shares. Century dropped 
7c., and showed sales of 13,700 shares at 50@59c. 


San Francisco. May 24. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market has been quite active this week, and 
stocks have sold well. Ophir continues to contest the 
lead of the market with Consolidated California. The 
market has broadened, the Middle Comstock and Gold 
Hill shares having been strong, as well as the North 
End stocks. 


Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Califor- 
nia & Virginia, $1.50; Ophir, $1.45@$1.50; Mexican, 
63@65c.; Potosi, 38@35c.; Yellow Jacket, 22c.; Sierra 
Nevada, 24c.; Chollar, 18c.; Gould & Curry, 14c. 

The boilers of the Gould & Curry old steam hoist 
and pump plants that are now useless have been 
shipped to San Francisco, having been sold for old 
junk. 


Articles of incorporation of the Nevada Construc- 
tion Company have been filed at Carson, Nev. The 
company is capitalized for $100,000, divided into 
1,000 shares, of the value of $100 each, and the di- 
rectors for the first six months include William E. 
Sharon, of Virginia City, Nev.; Chas. A. Lux, of 
Clyde, N. Y., and J. N. Gardner, of New York City. 
The objects for which the concern is incorporated in- 
clude the installation of electric power and electric 
lights in Tonopah and the building and operation of 
smelters, mills and mines. 


On the Oil Exchange trading was large, but with a 
slight tendency to lower prices. San Joaquin Oil and 
Development sold at $8; Kern, $5; Sterling, $1.80@ 
$1.90; Shamrock, 65c.; Caribou, 63c.; Junction, 24c. ; 
Oil City, 18c.; Monarch, 17c. Sterling continued to 
be a special favorite, and transactions in it were large. 


London. May 15. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mining market continues at a very low ebb. 
Hardly anything is being done in South Africans, as 
everybody is waiting for the result of the peace nego- 
tiations. The average city man fears that the de- 
mands of the Boers will prevent a general surrender 
and that fighting will continue indefinitely. Any bar- 
gaining and concessions to the Boers would be un- 
satisfactory and would tend to depress the market. 
If the outcome of the present negotiations should be 
a general surrender on the British Government’s 
terms with British supremacy unimperilled, there is 
no doubt that we should all see a boom on the Stock 
Exchange. There is no room for any great increase 
of activity in Rand or diamond shares, but there are 
many other mineral districts in the Transvaal waiting 
for development and almost every promoting house has 
properties of this sort ready to place before the public. 

The weakness in West Australian continues un- 
abated and the shares in all the big producers are 
suffering from bear attacks. Rumors about pinching 
out of important lodes are plentiful and shareholders 
are being made nervous. Most of the rumors are 
obviously concocted, but as the bears have been proved 
to be true prophets in previous cases their present 
statements and allegations naturally cause uneasiness. 
A few weeks ago I mentioned that the cabled report 
of Bewick, Moreing & Co. on the property of Lake 
View Consols had caused a slump in West Australians 
and there is no doubt that this incident has been the 
opportunity of the bears. The detailed report has 
now arrived by mail and it gives a better idea of the 
property than has hitherto appeared. The ore reserves 
consist of about 50,000 tons, of which half average 
$30, varying from $25 to $40, while the other half 
averages about $15. There is also a block of about 
750 tons that contains $80 gold per ton. It is esti- 
mated that there is another 20,000 tons of ore within 
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easy development, so that the ore at present known 
is sufficient to provide 6,000 tons of ore per month. 
Unfortunately a comparatively barren zone has been 
disclosed under the two principal ore bodies. Thore 
is, however, no sign of any geological change in either 
place, so that the mine cannot be said to be exhausted. 
It is recommended that developments and exploring 
work should be done on an extensive scale, ag it js 
well within the range of possibility that new ore 
bodies will be disclosed. 

The present position of the Etruscan Copper Bs- 
tates, Limited, is a remarkable one. I mentioned last 
week that the directors had obtained Mr. Moreing’s, 
Mr. Frecheville’s and Mr. Alexander Hill’s reports 
on the property, and that these reports were very ad- 
verse and in fact showed that the ore was of far 
too low grade to make it worth working. The direct- 
ors called a meeting of shareholders to discuss the sit- 
uation, and one would have expected a lively scene, 
with much indignation on the part of aggrieved share- 
holders. Strange to say, the shareholders followed the 
lead of the directors in making light of these engi- 
neers’ reports, and decided that the only way of de- 
ciding ‘“‘when doctors disagree’ is to start and work 
the property on a large scale, and thus prove its value 
by actual practice. It is somewhat disconcerting to 
find one’s report so lightly treated, so Mr. Moreing 
made an offer to the directors to pay for another ex- 
amination by an acknowledged mining man to be 
chosen by the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
by the Lord Mayor of London, or by some commercial 
firm of standing. If this further report did not con- 
firm Mr. Moreing’s opinion he would pay a large sum 
to a charity as well as pay all expenses and apolo- 
gize all round. The directors, however, say they 
have had enough of expert reports. They have six 
or eight in their favor and three against, and they 
don’t think another would make much difference. 
Without wishing to give offense to either party, I 
cannot refrain from remarking that the reports in the 
property’s favor are to some extent naturally biased 
in the company’s favor, while any expert nominated 
by people suggested by Mr. Moreing would be open 
to the suspicion on the part of the directors and 
shareholders of being under the opposing influence. 
It would be far better for the directors to obtain a 
further opinion from some mining engineer acquaint- 
ed with copper mines, unconnected in any way with 
either group. Such an engineer might easily be found 
in America, and the expenditure of a few thousand 
pounds in this way is a more common sense way of 
doing business than spending tens or hundreds of 
thousands working the mine. It is to be hoped that by 
some means or other the directors will be diverted from 
their present policy. 

The long-delayed meeting of shareholders in Strat- 


DIVIDENDS. 








——Latest — 


er Total 
Date. Share. Total. 


to Date. 


Name of Company. 





$481,250 
1,207,148 
1,411,000 
295,000 
47,500 
1,250 
204,500 
849,140 
1,163,500 
12,405,200 
900,000 
14,827,000 
599,754 
4,264,451 

; 125,000 
.6624 100,000 5,350,000 


+Ala. Coal & Iron pf 

*Bald Butte, Mont 

*Bunker Hill & Sull........d June 
*Central Lead, Mo..........¢ June 
*Cherry Hill, Cal...........June 
Chippewa Con., Colo........¢ June 
*Daly-West, 

+General Chemical com....... 

“Ia Fortana, Aris......0..ced June 
+National Lead pf 

7Ohio & Ind. Nat'l Gas 
+Ontario, Utah 

Phila. 

+Republic I. & S., 

Shawmut Oil, W. 

*Silver King, Utah.........June 
7St. Joseph Lead, Mo.......d June +15 87,500 3,534,500 
St. John Del Rey...........¢ June 12 64,144 13,928,619 
+Standard Oil 16 10.00 9,700,000 49,485,000 
Thomas Iron, - 1 4.00 100,000 200,000 
United Gold Mines, Colo 2 OL 40,000 40,000 
§Va. Car. Chem. com 2 1.25 349,805 2,279,649 


*Monthly. 


355,371 
25,000 





+Quarterly. 





ASSESSMENTS. 
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tion. No. Delingq. 


Name of Company. Sale. 
-- May 26 

5 eke evenees eet stan Nev. 56 June 18 
Annandale May 15 
April Fool June 7 
Argentum-Juniata June 2 
area rrr. June 14 
Champion. . June 9 
Emerald ... May 15 
Eutonia . June 7 
Hale & Norcross 


June 20 
July 18 


May 27 
May 16 
June 19 
June 2 
June 9 
June 5 
May 15 
June 2 
May 30 
May 27 
June 7 
June 9 
May 10 


Madeleine 
Mayfiower 
Occidental . 
Sierra Union 
Silver Bow 
Silver King 
Usona Oil, 
Victor 
Yellow Jacket 
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ton’s Independence, Limited, was held this week. 
Nothing new with regard to the condition of the 
mine was disclosed, but Mr. Hammond, in his speech, 
defended his estimates and reports, and ridiculed the 
absurd statements emanating from Cripple Creek that 
he was purposely writing bear reports. He referred 
also to the published report of Mr. Maclaren, who re- 
cently examined the mine on behalf of some Scotch 
shareholders. Mr. Maclaren’s report was much more 
favorable than Mr. Hammond’s, but as nobody knows 
him his report does not count for much here. The 
company has over £80,000 cash in hand, and about half 
of it is to be used in further development, while the 
other half is to be kept for the purpose of acquiring 
other properties. There is at present sufficient ore 
in the mine to last for three or four months certainly 
and possibly for six months. The average extraction 
will be rather over 1 oz., and the costs are nowadays 
not over 65 per cent of that, so there should be profit 
for shareholders. The shares now stand at about 7s. 
6d., and will probably go lower. 

The long expected deal in Camp Bird, of Ouray, 
Colo., has at last come off. The negotiations between 
the Venture Corporation and the owner, Mr. Walsh, 
began two years ago, but owing partly to the troubles 
of Stratton’s Independence, and partly to Mr. 
Walsh’s terms being too high, the matter dropped for 
a time. During the last few months the syndicate 
headed by Wernher, Beit & Co., and of which the 
Venture Corporation is the acting manager, has once 
more taken the matter up. An agreement has been 
come to as to purchase price, which will be very much 
lower than the original one, and the shares in the 
company have been allotted. It is not intended to 
make a public issue of the shares, but a prospectus 
will be issued for stock exchange purposes to enable 
the shareholders to dispose of their holdings. The 
mine has been very thoroughly examined by Messrs. 
John Hays Hammond, F. W. Bradley and Chester 
Beatty, and it is stated that there is ore in sight 
containing over $5,000,000 in gold, of which half 
should be profit. These gentlemen believe also in the 
continuity of the deposit in depth. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York. May 29. 


ANTHRACITE. 


The main question in the market is, of course, the 
probable duration of the strike. As to this one pre- 
diction is as good as another, and since the wise 
prophets put down a settlement at all sorts of dates, 
from three days to three months ahead, any man can 
take his choice. Much depends on the action of the 
firemen and pumpmen at the collieries. If they go out 
next week there will be trouble, as the companies will 
certainly take steps to keep the pumps going. At the 
present writing the men in the Wyoming Region seem 
inclined to keep at work, but those in the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill regions are in favor of going out. The 
question will be decided by next Monday. 

The strike question is fully discussed in the edi- 
torial correspondence given on another page. 

The agitation in some papers as to Government ac- 
tion on the so-called “Anthracite Trust” does not 
amount to anything, since there is really no trust or 
agreement to investigate. No law can prevent owner- 
ship of stock interests in different companies; and 
such ownership is the only thing approaching a trust 
which actually exists. 

As to stocks, there is no doubt that supplies in the 
large seaboard cities are running low, and that large 
consumers will have to resort to bituminous coal for a 
time. This is already being done where possible. Re- 
tail dealers are putting up prices wherever they can, 
as a matter of course. In Chicago and other Western 
cities, consumers seem to be paying no attention to 
the strike. 


There is no doubt on one point, and that is that 
when the strike ends there will be a call on the rail- 
roads which will tax their facilities to the utmost. 
It is to be hoped that they will be better prepared to 
meet it than the Western soft coal roads have been. 


BITUMINOUS. 


The Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade shows a 
heayy demand, consequent upon the buying by an- 
thracite users, and partly also on the fictitious demand 
of regular consumers of soft coal, who fear their wants 
will not be satisfied. This has produced a duplica- 
tion of orders in several shippers’ hands, and though 
one or two may be filled, the balance will probably be 
cancelled. 'The car supply has been good, and this 
has helped things considerably ; in fact, cars have run 
up to 85 or 90 per cent of the demand. 


There has been much talk in regard to the bitumi- 
nous miners striking, and it is understood that the 
Virginia and West Virginia miners have been ordered 
out June 7. The Virginia miners, it is believed, are 





not organized, while in West Virginia only a por- 
tion are; so that the strike will likely be ineffective. 

Trade in the far East is heavy, and everybody is 
striving to put in an extra cargo of coal. There 
is considerable coal on the way there, and so out- 
side of the fictitious demand noted above the mar- 
ket is easy. 

Trade along the Sound is very large, and more coal, 
especially of the poorer grades, is going there than to 
any other territory. 

New York harbor trade is strong. This is the 
market in which the whole speculation is at pres- 
ent, and prices have risen from $3 to $4.25 per ton, 
though $3.65@$3.75 for Clearfield coal is considered 
about the market at this writing. 

All-rail trade is calling for much coal. Stocks 
are fair, though nothing to brag about. 

The car supply has kept up well, though producers 
could take more if the cars were allowed by the rail- 
roads. 

Transportation from mines is good, coal running 
through about on schedule. 

The vessels in the coastwise market, released by 
the anthracite shippers, are now being employed by 
the bituminous trade, in addition to those already in 
service. 

Current rates of freight from Philadelphia are as 
follows: Boston, Salem, and Portland, 95@$1: Provi- 
dence, New Bedford and the Sound, 75@80c.; Ware- 
ham, Newburyport, Saco, Gardiner and Bangor, $1@ 
$1.10; Portsmouth and Bath, 95¢c.@$1. From the 
lower ports rates are 5@10c. higher. 


Birmingham. May 26. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


All the mines are active, and the railroads are sup- 
plying all demands for cars with which to promptly 
move the product. There is a big need for coal at 
the furnaces and coke ovens, the latter in particular 
working hard to keep up with demands on them. The 
coke production is none too great—in fact, the con- 
sumers are urging delivery of the product all the time. 
The domestic demand for coal is fairly good, and it is 
believed that the hold-up during the summer will not 
be as pronounced as it has been usually in the sum- 
mer. It is intimated that by fall the production in 
this State will have been increased 20 per cent at 
least. The new mines of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Company, at Flat Top Mountain, in Walker 
County, will be in full operation by September. 


Chicago. May 26. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Uncertainty, apprehension and suspension of busi- 
ness, so far as new orders are concerned, characterize 
the coal market here. The doubt of last week as to the 
strike of miners and its consequences continues. Yet 
the trade is fairly busy, filling the heavy orders en- 
tailed by the congestion of traffic and scarcity of coal 
last winter. Anthracite is unchanged from the price 
of $5.60 fixed for May. Bituminous grades are also 
practically at the same prices, to-day’s quotations be- 
ing: Smokeless egg and lump, $3.25; smokeless nut, 
$3; smokeless mine-run, $3; Hocking, $38 riet; West 
Virginia, $3.12 net; Youghiogheny, $3.20 net; Indiana 
block, $2.45; Indiana semi-block, $2.10; Clinton lump, 
$1.95; Indiana lump, $1.80; Northern Illinois run-of- 
mine, $1.80; Southern Illinois run-of-mine, $2; smith- 
ing coal (now in fair supply), $3.40. 


Cleveland. May 27. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The shippers of coal on the lakes have almost been 
driven to the point of desperation by the shortage of 
cars with which to handle their coal supply on the 
lakes. Up to this time it has been estimated that 
the shippers have never exceeded in their receipts 25 
per cent of the coal which they ought to have had. 
At the beginning of this week it looked very much 
as if the conditions were going to mend, but the most 
favorable reports did not bring the total shipment of 
any one concern up to 50 per cent of what was going 
forward this time a year ago. As a result the boats 
which are carrying the coal are bunched all along 
the south shore of Lake Erie and are eating up valu- 
able time while waiting for their cargoes. At some 
of the ports boats are being held as high as two 
weeks in instances. Added to this one of the docks 
is broken down and will not be in shape to run for 
another week, which will delay business for that 
length of time and more seriously cripple the coal 
industry. In some instances the shippers have im- 
portuned the railroads to give them better supply and 
more equipment, and in response a few cars have been 
sent back to the mines without ore loads, which has 
created complaints in the ore shipping circles. It 
seems as if the coal-carrying railroads have cars 
enough, but having them filled have not enough loco- 
motives with which to haul the trains. Under the 
circumstances the rates are steady, although not very 
firm. The shippers, however, could not break them 
down if they would, because they have not enough 
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coal for that sort of a manoeuver. The rates hold 
firm at 30c. from Duluth and 45c. to Milwaukee. 


Pittsburg. May 28. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Coal.—_Shipments are better this week, the car 
service having improved. <A large tonnage was sent 
to lake ports for the Northwestern markets and indi- 
cations are favorable for filling all contracts this sea- 
son. The strike on the West Penn Railroad is still on 
and is being bitterly contested by both sides. The 
Cornell Coal Company secured an injunction restrain- 
ing the strikers from interfering with the new men 
employed at Hite. At Blairsville about 150 miners 
are still at work, and the miners have established a 
camp and engaged a brass band. The non-union men 
are serenaded on their way to and from the mines, 
but this form of intimidation will likely be stopped by 
the coal companies, who will apply to the courts for 
an injunction. All of the railroad mines are in oper- 
ation but a few of the river mines are not running 
full. While the demand seems to be increasing there 
are no indications of an advance in prices. 


Connellsville Coke-—There was an improvement in 
both production and shipments last week and the 
furnaces were better supplied than for several months. 
Prices are firm at $2.25 for furnace and $2.75@$3 for 
foundry. The strike in the anthracite region has in- 
creased the demand for Connellsville coke and a num- 
ber of large shipments were made to Eastern markets. 
The Courier, in its last issue, gives the production for 
the previous week at 246,701 tons, an increase of over 
25,000 tons. The shipments aggregated 12,213 cars, 
distributed as follows: To Pittsburg and river tipples, 
4.127 cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 5,717 cars; 
to points east of Connellsville, 2,369 cars. This was 
an increase of 564 cars. 


San Francisco, May 22. 


(Special Report of J. W. Harrison.) 


Since the steamer Sonoma left there have been 
the following arrivals of Australian coal: Corunna. 
3,103 tons; Mario, 2,042 tons; Paramita, 2,070 tons; 
Crompton, 4,353 tons; total, 12,568 tons. There are 
34 vessels already named for loading Australian coal, 
for future delivery here. These vessels have a carry- 
ing capacity of over 90,000 tons. This shows an in- 
crease of 6,000 tons since the first of the month. It 
is very singular that with the extremely low prices 
now ruling for colonial freights, four new names 
should be added to the loading list. The last rates 
named are far lower than for several years past, and 
the present depressed condition of the coal market 
here, and for future deliveries, give little hope for any 
improvement. Our coast collieries are gradually draw- 
ing off their carriers, which is leading to a further 
depression in coal freights from the north. The main 
cause of the discouraging conditions now existing in 
the fuel line, is solely attributable to the inroads be- 
ing made by fuel oil, the prices for which rmain un- 
changed. The quantity of oil now being extracted 
is very largely in excess of the demand. Several 
large refineries in course of construction, will, even- 
tually, relieve the market from a large proportion 
of the overplus now being taken out. The Mario from 
Newcastle is discharging a cargo of Dudley coal. Its 
appearance indicates that it will prove to be a first- 
class household coal. 


Foreign Coal Trade. May 29. 


What is believed to be the first cargo of Pocahontas 
eoal sent to Chefoo, China, is reported this week, 
amounting to 2,750 tons. 

Continental business is moderate, and charters from 
Atlantic ports are at rather low rates, especially to 
the Mediterranean countries. These rates on time 
sailings run from 7s. 6d. to 7s. 1044d. ($1.80@$1.89). 

West Indian trade is slower, owing partly to the 
disastrous volcanic eruptions and the general uncer- 
tainty felt in the chain of smaller islands. 

Exports of coal and coke from the United States 
for the four months ending April 30 are reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment as below, in tons: 





1901. 1902. Changes. 

Anthracite .ccccccccccccccs 525,572 441,000 D. 84,572 
Bituminous .....ccccccccess 1,697,167 1,661,936 D. 35,231 
Total, tonS.......cccccees 2,222,739 2,102,936 D. 119,803 
COke cccccccccccccccccccces 135,627 131,337 dD. 4,290 
WO a isacaccdancecaaas 2,358,366 2,234,273 D. 124,093 


The decrease in anthracite this year was 16.1 per 
cent.; in bituminous, 2.1 per cent.; in the total coal, 
5.4 per cent. The decrease in coke was 3.1 per cent. 
The distribution of the coal exports was as follows: 





1901. 1902. Changes. 

CMMMER Siccsdecdscedacdcvee 1,430,582 1,402,446 D. 28,136 
MeZICO .cccccccccccccccccce 190,105 180,258 D. 9,847 
Cuba ..... -- 139,451 155,706 I. 16,255 
West Indies. +. 140,884 135,164 D. 5,720 
BGrOPe ccceseces -» 164,721 115,110 D. 49,611 
Other countries............ 156,996 114,252 D. 42,744 
DOG iisacccusuediseses 2,222,739 2,102,936 D. 119,803 
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The falling off in exports to Canada was reduced by 
large shipments in April. Cuba was the only country 
tv which an increase in shipments was made. Those 
to European countries show a decrease of 30.1 per 
‘ent this year. 

The exports of coal from Belgium in the first three 
months of this year were 1,086,092 tons, as compared 
with 1,049,596 tons in the corresponding period of 
1901. March figured in these totals for 322,253 tons, 
as compared with 354,782 tons in March, 1901. The 
exports of Belgian coal to France in the first three 
months of this year were 849,471 tons, as compared 
with 832,650 tons in the corresponding period of 1902. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Cardiff, 
report under date of May 16, that the general tone 
of the Welsh coal market is very firm and the best 
descriptions of Cardiff coal are difficult to obtain 
during this month. Smalls are irregular. Quotations 
are: Best Welsh steam coal, $3.96@4.08; seconds, 
$3.84; thirds, $3.54; dry coals, $3.30; best Monmouth- 
shire, $3.42@$3.54; seconds, $3.24; best small steam 
coal, $2.16; seconds, $1.92; other sorts, $1.80. 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are all f.o.b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Mon- 
mouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, exclusive 
of wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, and are for 
cash in 30 days, less 2% per cent discount. 

The freight market is rather quieter again, owing 
to the approaching holidays. Mediterranean rates are 
maintained. East, nothing doing. Some rates quoted 
from Cardiff are: Marseilles, $1.50; Genoa, $1.44; 
Naples, $1.44; Singapore, $2.76; Las Palmas, $1.56; 
St. Vincent, $1.74; Rio Janeiro, $3.00; Santos, $3.36; 
Buenos Ayres, $3.24. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. May 29. 


Comparative quiet prevails, as far as new business 
is concerned. Most producers are sold up for the rest 
of the year, and there is still some hesitation over 
contracts running into 1903, in spite of the action of 
the large companies. Meantime trade is largely in 
orders which want early deliveries, and the prices for 
these are based largely on buyers’ necessities. 

Foreign pig iron and steel billets are offered quite 
freely by importing houses, and considerable business 
is in sight, as sellers seem to be disposed to take more 
reasonable views as to prices than they did a short 
time ago. 

Imports of pig iron reported by the Treasury De- 
partment for the four months ending April 30 were 
52,441 tons, against 8,646 tons in the corresponding 
period in 1901. Imports of steel billets and blooms 
were 26,106 tons, against: 2,350 tons last year. 


Birmingham. May 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is very little iron to be had now at any 
price, and small lots are being delivered to regular 
customers at the expense of others. The production 
in this section remains steady, but there is delay in 
the increase. 

The supply of raw material for the furnaces in this 
district is sufficient as to ore, coal, limestone and 
coke. Considerable attention is being given to the 
ore production in the State. 

The following quotations are given: No. 1 foundry, 
$16.50; No. 2 foundry, $16; No. 3 foundry, $15.50; 
No. 4 foundry, $15; gray forge, $14; No. 1 soft, 
$16.50; No. 2 soft, $16. 

In steel and finished iron and steel circles there is 
no hesitation. The steel plant at Ensley belonging 
to the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 
is having its usual production. The little steel plant 
of the Republic Iron and Steel Company at the Bir- 
mingham rolling mills is once more in operation after 
an idleness of a fortnight and longer, caused by dam- 
age done by a storm, the stacks being blown down. 
This plant manufactures something over 100 tons of 
steel a day which is used in the rolling mills. The 
rolling mills are doing well considering the warm 
weather which has set in. The stock houses at the 
rolling mills are not well filled, though there is some 
stock on hand. 

The foundries and machine shops in the Birming- 
ham District are busy, with order books well filled and 
the prospects bright. 

Scrap iron is still high in price and not plentiful. 


Chicago. May 26. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is practically no change in the pig iron mar- 
ket from the conditions noted last week. Sales are 
perhaps a little slacker, owing to the uncertainty re- 
garding the coal strike and the possibility of far-reach- 
ing consequences. ' Further, there seems something of 
apprehension on the part of both buyers and sellers of 
iron that trade conditions are approaching a crisis 
and that it is not wise to load up too heavily for the 
future. Many sellers, indeed, would be glad to see a 
general curtailment of the practice of buying eight or 
nine months ahead of deliveries: the custom, it is felt, 
has grown beyond its proper limits and needs reform- 


ing so as to cut down the time between sales and de- 
liveries. In short, the speculative element attaching 
to such contracts seems too great for the safe and 
sound transaction of business. 

Northern iron remains at $21.50@$22 for No. °1; 
$21@$21.50 for No. 2, and $20.50@$21 for No. 3. 
Southern is still a good deal of an enigma as regards 
actual sales, but reliable information places it in the 
neighborhood of $20@$21 for No. 2, with No. 1 from 
50c to $1 higher. All sales are still mainly for the 
last quarter of 1902; there is little disposition to run 
over into next year. 

There is still a good supply of coke, though the ovens 
are refusing to take new orders until strike matters 
are settled. Connellsville is coming forward more 
slowly than West Virginia coke. The price remains 
$5.25. 


Cleveland. May 27. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Iron Ore.—The shippers of iron ore are now con- 
vinced that the delays to which the boats have been 
subjected of late have cut down the total for this 
month until it will fall materially below previous 
estimates. They hoped to move 4,000,000 tons, but 
the total will fall far below that mark, probably 
amounting to 33 per cent. The shortage of cars has 
been the cause that held the ore back, as the boats 
have been unable to get unloaded oftentimes inside 
of a week. The shippers have not touched the rates, 
being prompted to leave them alone upon the knowl- 
edge that the vessel owners are suffering severely 
through the delays at the docks. The rates of car- 
riage remain at 75c. from Duluth; 65c. from Mar- 
quette and 55c. from Escanaba. 

Pig Iron.—The furnacemen are placing their hope 
of continued activity in production in the Valley in 
a promise to compromise labor difficulties by paying 
the men more money than they are obtaining now, 
while refusing to grant them the eight-hour shift 
instead of the twelve, which change they requested 
and based their proposition to strike upon. The cut- 
come is uncertain, but the result will be known before 
the end of the week. Foundry grades are selling well 
with a little material showing up for third and fourth 
quarter deliveries, the price holding at $21 in the 
Valleys for No. 2 Bessemer; sales have been made 
on small lots at $21.75 Valley furnace, while hasic 
is quoted at about the same price, the lots disposed 
of being small. Southern foundry No. 2 is quoted at 
$17, Birmingham, with some iron offered for fourth 
quarter delivery. 

Finished Material—tThe structural steel mills are 
divided as to price. Some are holding out for lower 
prices and are making sales for next year accordingly. 
Some of the Eastern mills which have a small un- 
covered capacity for this year are making sales now 
at from 2% @3c. and are getting plenty to do. Store 
quotations range from 244 @31,4¢. according to the cut. 
The demand for plates has kept up and the mills not 
having any material to sell, due to the shortage of 
steel, the jobbers are doing most of the selling and 
are getting lots of business. They have sold up their 
contracts for the entire second quarter. The will 
sales are all now on the basis of 1.80c. The market 
has heard many inquiries for light rails and there 
has been a boom. The price has gone soaring up to 
$39, several advances having been previously recorded 
and the material is getting scarce with the demand 
very active. It seemed for a while as if the pro- 
ducing capacity was about to be added to, but the 
new Valley mill did not get started as soon as ex- 
pected and the users of the lighter rails will have to 
wait a while or pay the price which those who have 
them ask. There is also a demand for heavier rails 
and some few sales. Bars are about off the market, 
but the basing price of 1.60c. Pittsburg is continued. 
Sheets are in demand also, especially black sheets, 
and the prices are firm at 2.50c. for No. 10 as a basis 
up to No. 16 and 3.50c. on No. 27 as a base from No. 
17 to No. 28. 

Old Material—The market this week has seen a 
great picking up in the demand for mill scrap and the 
dealers are finding that it is rather hard to obtain. 
The market is strong and active, but without change 
of any sort. 

Philadelphia. May 28. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—A cloud of hesitancy or uncertainty or 
something else has spread over the sky as it were 
and brokers and makers of pig iron talk with more 
reserve and have practically no information to give, 
except quotations, which, after all, are only nomi- 
nal and may be given at $21.50 for best No. 1; $20 
@$20.50 for No. 2; $19.50@$20 for No. 2 plain; $19 
for best gray forge and $18 for ordinary. Basic 
ranges somewhere from $19 to $20. There are a good 
many rumors floating around about big transactions 
in the Western end of the State, as well as transac- 
tions in Alabama iron, which may disarrange a good 
many caleulations. The actual business in sight 
shows that a good many small lots of foundry iron 
are selling for early. delivery, i. e., delivery during 
the summer. The situation in the anthracite region 


_no reason for it. 


upsets all calculations. Opinions differ as to the out. 
come and the best policy to pursue. As regards forge 
iron there is a hesitancy to do anything. If the mills 
cannot get coal they will not want pig. On the other 
hand, if the furnaces cannot get coal there will be no 
pig to sell. So one offsets the other. The funda. 
mental situation, however, is just about the same 
namely, that there is an enormous consumption and 
an enormous demand and the tendency to buy ahead 
is still apparent. 


Billets.—Efforts are being made to obtain supplies 
of billets from abroad, but those who are concerned 
absolutely refuse to give any information. (uota- 
tions for German steel are given at $30@$31. There 
are several buyers here who are anxious to place 
orders either at home or abroad and negotiations are 
in progress to that end. 


Bar Iron.—Bar iron is higher than it was a week 
ago and quotations are nominally 1.90c. for steel bar 
and 2c. for best refined iron. These do not represent 
the prices that have been paid within a day or two 
for very prompt deliveries. Storekeepers are hust- 
ling about to get immediate supplies, but are not 
succeeding. It was rumored to-day that two bar 
mills would likely close down Saturday. Other bar 
iron interests represented here say that work will 
be continued right straight along. A great deal of 
soft coal is coming East and arrangements are being 
consummated every day for further supplies. 


Sheets.—The retail demand for sheets is even bet- 
ter than a week ago, but the buyers for some reasons 
are satisfied with very small quantities. In some 
quarters on buyers’ side it was intimated to-day that 
there would be a cut in sheets, but there seems to be 
On the other hand, parties repre- 
senting makers say that there is more likelihood of 
an advance. : 


Pipes and Tubes.—Pipes and tubes have advanced 
owing to the rushing in of several orders for large 
quantities, part of which have been taken care of in 
the Western end of the State. 


Skelp Iron.—There is an urgent demand for skelp, 
both large and small lots, and only a portion of the 
business was placed this week that was offered. The 
advance in skelp accounts for the urgent demand. 


Merchant Steel—A moderate amount of business 
is being done every day not only in our local terri- 
tory, but parties from the East are making efforts 
through local representatives here to obtain some 
supplies for August. Those who represent merchant 
mills here say the summer demand for merchant steel 
will exceéd anything every known. The statement 
is based on the fact that large and small consumers 
of steel east and west are expected to place a large 
amount of business for forward delivery. 


Plates.—Agitation for an advanee in plate has led 
to quite a run of small orders from local consumers 
for immediate requirements, i. e., for the next three 
months. Prompt deliveries are sold at bonus prices, 
which are not quotable. Current quotations mean 
nothing. 

Structural Material.—A good deal of inconvenience 
is resulting to small builders, contractors and others, 
in the first place from delays in getting supplies, and 
second, from the uncertainty of obtaining deliveries 
during June and July according to contracts placed. 
Quite an effort is being made to obtain supplies from 
abroad, but with what luck it is impossible to say 
owing to the secrecy with which all such dealings are 
surrounded. Beams and channels are quoted nomi- 
nally 2.25@2.60c.; angles, 2.40@2.60c. 

Steel Rails—The announcement will soon be made 
of large transactions in foreign rails for American 
delivery. A good many light sections are being 
ordered, as well as girder rails, but these statements 
seem to be in contradiction to the statement made a 
week or two ago that no large orders were being 
placed. 


Scrap.—The scrap situation is unexpectedly quiet. 
The trouble is there is no scrap to be had. The high 
prices at which scrap gatherers hold supplies in check- 
ing trade. The only thing they are now dealing in is 
in promises. There is a great deal of scrap wanted. but 
it is probable that negotiations will stand where they 
are until some light is thrown on the situation. Deal- 
ers in scrap are scurrying around looking up possible 
supplies and figuring with sellers and buyers, but 
there is no actual business worth while referring to 
just now. Quotations are nominally about as fol- 
lows: Heavy melting steel, $21.50; machinery cast, 
$18; railroad scrap, $25; old car wheels, $20; iron 
axles, $28.50; steel axles, $26. 


Pittsburg. May 27. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig iron prices continue to advance, while prospects 
for securing deliveries decrease. The general iron 
and steel market is quiet this week. All the heavy 
contracts for the year have been placed and there 18 
nothing to do but keep the mills in steady operation 
and fill all the orders on the books. No one is look- 
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ing for new business. It is possible in some lines to 
accept small orders and while there will be no ad- 
vance in prices of finished steel products, premiums 
are asked for car-load lots and for special deliveries, 
There may be a meeting of the plate pool next month, 
put it is probable that it will again be postponed and 
not be held until fall, as there is practically nothing 
to be done. The meeting of the beam pool also may 
be deferred until later in the year, as the product 
of all the mills has been sold up to January 1 and 
there can be no advance in prices. The United States 
Steel Corporation is the only concern that has actu- 
ally taken any orders for structural material for 
delivery next year at present prices. One other in- 
terest has accepted a large amount of business and 
this week issued notices that specifications must be 
in by January 1. It is not believed that all orders 
will be filled until early in the coming year. There 
is practically no domestic steel offered and the nomi- 
nal price is the highest of the year. Orders for for- 
eign steel are still being placed, but the time of de- 
livery cannot be guaranteed, as it is difficult to get 
vessel room. But for the delay in shipment foreign 
billets could be laid down in Pittsburg at $32 and 
sheet bars at $32.50. The wire and wire nail market 
is not as strong this week. All the big contracts 
have been placed and there is but little business being 
offered. 

Several thousand tons of bessemer pig iron were 
sold at fully $1 a ton higher than the price asked a 
week ago. It is reported, but not confirmed, that 
the United States Steel Corporation is negotiating 
for 100,000 tons of bessemer pig iron for delivery in 
the second quarter of next year. The furnaces have 
been getting out the full production, as there has 
been no difficulty in securing all the coke needed. 
Nothing has yet been done by the furnace owners 
toward averting the strike of the workers scheduled 
to begin on Monday. Unless some action is taken 
this week there seems to be no doubt but that most 
of the furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango val- 
leys will be tied up. One of the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor who-has charge of the 
movement said to-day that President Samuel Gomp- 
ers is in communication with the officers of the 
National Civie Federation and will endeavor to ar- 
range a conference. Furnace owners insist that there 
can be no settlement unless the demands for a three- 
turn system are withdrawn. Owing to the serious 
results that would follow a strike it is believed the 
manufacturers would consent to a compromise by 
advancing wages. The present scale was made when 
pig iron was selling at $25 a ton and no reduction 
was offered when the price dropped to $12.50 a ton. 
The production of the merchant furnaces in the Ma- 
honing and Shenango valleys is about 3,000 tons a 
day. This does not include the large tonnage of the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Republic 
Tron and Steel Company. A great deal of Southern 
foundry iron is coming into this market, but it is 
all on orders placed several months ago. No new 
contracts have been made this week, as No. 2 is 
quoted at $20.15 delivered at Pittsburg. 


The supply of scrap is better, but prices have not 
yielded any. The increase in the production of basic 
open-hearth steel has increased the demand for scrap. 
Heavy melting stock is quoted at $20.50@$21; No. 1 
cast scrap at $18@$18.50 and No. 1 wrought iron 
scrap at $22. The conference on the iron wage scale 
between representatives of the Republic Iron and 
Steel Company and the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers opened at Columbus 
to-day. The workers will endeavor to secure the 
adoption of a number of additional foot notes. The 
result will not affect the operation of the mills, as 
the main features of the scale have been agreed upon. 


The West Carnegie Sheet Steel Company, which was 
formed several months ago, has just let contracts 
for a basic open-hearth steel plant, a blooming and 
sheet bar mill and a sheet plant of six mills. The 
works will be erected two miles west of Carnegie, 
which is 12 miles west of Pittsburg on the Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad. 


Pig Iron—Bessemer pig iron in lots aggregating 
from 5,000 to 6,000 tons sold during the week for de- 
livery throughout the year at prices ranging from 
$20.50@$21.50, Valley furnaces. Gray forge has ed- 
vanced to $20.75 Pittsburg, for prompt shipment, end 
$20.25 for future delivery. About 1,000 tons were 
sold. Foundry iron is scarce and but few sales were 
made. No. 2 is quoted at $21@$22, Pittsburg, for 
the second half and a higher price could be had for 
early delivery. A sale of 1,000 tons of basic iron 
was made to-day at $21, Valley furnace. It is re- 
ported that the United States Steel Corporation has 
Just closed a deal for about 25,000 tons of Southern 
gray forge for the Valley mills of the American Steel 
Hoop Company. The price is $15, Birmingham, or 
$18.75 delivered. 

Steel—A typographical error in last week’s issue 
put bessemer steel billets at $33. It is jmpossible 
to buy at less than $35 and it is ueltovel a higher 
price could be had for delivery before July 1. There 
18 no change in prices of finished steel. 


Sheets.—There is a slight falling off in the demand 
and 3.05c. for No. 28 gauge in large lots can be done. 
Galvanized sheets are still quoted at 4.47c. for No. 
28 gauge. 

Ferro-manganese.—Domestic 80 per cent is still 
quoted at $52.50 and the foreign product can be had 
at $48 to $50. 

New York. May 29. 


Pig Iron.—lIron for summer delivery is still hard to 
get, owing to furnaces in the Lehigh region running 
short of anthracite. Considerable foreign iron is com- 
ing in. Prices are unchanged. We quote for tide- 
water delivery : No. 1X foundry, $20@$22.50; No. 2X, 
$19.50@$20.50 ; No. 2 plain, $19@$20. For Southern 
iron on dock, New York, No. 1 foundry, $20@$21; No. 
2, $19@$19.50; No. 3, $18@$18.50. Some Southern 
pig has been sold on special terms. 


Bar Iron and Steel.—Prices are still high. We 
quote or large lots on dock: Refined bars, 1.95@2c. ; 
soft steel bars, 1.83c. 


Plates—Demand is strong. We quote for tide- 
water delivery in car-loads: Tank, 4-in. and heavier, 
1.95@2c. ; flange, 2@2.10c.; marine, 2.10@2.20c. ; uni- 
versal, 1.95@2c. 


Steel Rails——There has been more inquiry for light 
rails and some high prices are noted. Deliveries will 
run into 1903. Standard sections are still nominally 
quoted at $28 at Eastern mills; light rails at $32@ 
$36, according to weight. 


Structural Material—Demand continues large, and 
sales of imported material are increasing. We quote 
for forward delivery on large lots at tidewater as fol- 
lows: Beams, 2@2.20c.; tees, 1.95@2.15c.; angles, 
1.95@2.20c. 


Nails—Demand for both cut and wire nails con- 
tinues fair. We quote for large lots on dock: Wire 
nails, $2.20; cut nails, $2.18. 


May 10. 


(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 


Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—Since our last re- 
port 7 cargoes of iron and manganiferous ore have 
been shipped from here. The demand for ores to all 
quarters continues brisk and prices are unaltered. 
Freights continue favorable to shippers as far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, but for the United 
States the rates remain high and tonnage difficult to 
obtain. The 7 cargoes for the week made a total of 
21,450 tons; total to date, 135,200 tons. 

Quotations for iron ores are as follows, per ton, 
f. o. b. shipping port: Ordinary 50 per cent Portman 
ore, 6s. 6d.@6s. 9d.; low phosphorus—under 0.03 per 
cent—7s@7s. 6d.; special ore, 50 per cent and 3 per 
cent manganese, 8s. 6d.; specular ore, 58 per cent 
iron, 90; magnet ore, 60 per cent iron, 1ls. 6d. for 
lumps and 9s. 3d. for smalls. 

Manganiferous ores are quoted as follows: No. 1, 
20 per cent iron and 20 per cent manganese, 14s. 3d.; 
No. 1B, 25 iron and 17 manganese, 11s. 3d.; No. 2, 
30 iron and 15 manganese, 10s. 3d.; No. 3, 35 iron 
and 12 manganese, 9s. 6d. 

Iron Pyrites——The quotation for iron pyrites, 40 
per cent iron and 43 per cent sulphur, is 11s. per 
metric ton, f. 0. b. Cartagena. 


Cartagena, Spain. 


CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and rare 
elements, see page 784.) 


New York. May 29. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Fear of a shortage in the fuel 
supply, owing to the coal miners’ strike, has strength- 
ened spot prices, but deliveries on contract are being 
made at the old figures. There is further contracting 
for domestic high-test alkali for next year’s delivery 
at T5@77V%c. per 100 lIbs., f. 0: b. works, and for 
1903-4 domestic high-test caustic soda at $1.85@ 
$1.8714 per 100 lIbs., f. 0. b. works. Sodium sulphate 
is in very good request at 80@8214c. per 100 lIbs., de- 
livered in the gas belt. Sal soda is active. Bleaching 
powder has improved, as stocks on dock have been 
pretty well cleaned up. Nothing new in chlorate of 
potash. Brunner, Mond & Co., of Great Britain, re- 
cently paid a final dividend for 1901, making 3214 
per cent for the year, against 35 per cent for 1900. 
Domestic chemicals, we quote, per 100 lIbs., f. 0. b. 
works, as follows: High-test alkali, in bags, 85@ 
87l4c. for prompt shipment, and 75@77%4c. for for- 
ward; caustic soda, high-test, $1.9214@$1.95 for early 
delivery, and $1.85@$1.8714 for futures; bicarb. soda, 
ordinary, $1, and extra, $3; sal soda, 55c.; chlorate 
of potash, $8@$84 for prompt, and $7.75 for forward 
contracts; bleaching powder,.off-test, $1.35: best 
grades mostly under contract. For foreign goods we 
quote per 100 lbs. in New York: Alkali, high-test, 
921%4@95c.; caustic soda, high-test. $2.25; sal soda, 
65@6714c.; chlorate of potash, $1014@$10% : bleach- 
ing powder, prime brands, $1.60@$1.87%4, according 
to make. 
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Acids.—Contract deliveries have improved, while 
prices continue firm. Good sales of blue vitriol for 
early delivery are noted at quotations below. In the 
4 months ending April 30 exports of copper sulphate 
from the United States aggregated 24,228,157 Ibs., 
against 37,498,764 lbs. in the corresponding period last 
year, showing a decrease of 3,270,607 Ibs. This fall- 
ing off is due principally to the curtailed demand in 
Italy and France, owing partly to high prices. 


The exports from Great Britain in the 4 months 
ending April 30 were 55,558,720 lbs., valued at 
£492,759 ($2,463,795), as against 57,626,240 Ilbs., 
valued at £610,003 ($3,050,015). The decrease this 
year is equal to 2,067,520 lbs., or about 4 per cent, 
while the average value per 100 lbs. has fallen about 
87c., from $5.30 to $4.43. Part of this reduction has 
resulted from keen competition with American ex- 

Quotations are per exports, as below, unless other- 
wise specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in 
tank cars), delivered in New York and vicinity. 


Blue Vitriol..... $4.50@4.62% ; Oxalic, com’l..... $4.60@ 5.00 
Muriatic, 18 deg. 1.50 Sulphuric, 50 deg., 


Muriatic, 20 deg. 1.62% | Damm, fom. ...<.. 13.50@15.50 
Muriatic, 22 deg. 1.75 | Sulphuric, 60 deg. 1.00 
Nitric, 36 deg... 4.00 | Sulphuric, 60 deg., 
Nitric, 38 deg... 4.25 | ET he ccneesss 18.00@20.00 
Nitric, 40 deg... 4.50 | Sulphuric, 66 deg. 1.20 
Nitric, 42 deg... 4.87% | Sulphuric, 66 deg., 

| WM aceccceses 21.00@23.00 


Brimstone.—The spot market shows no change, but 
futures are easier, owing to the anticipated reduction 
in prices when the melting season opens in Sicily. This 
reduction is retaliatory, as the syndicate is obliged to 
meet the lower prices of the dissidents. On spot best 
unmixed seconds sell at $23@$23.25 per ton, and, al- 
though shipments are quoted at $22.25, consumers of- 
fer less. Best thirds can be had at $2.30 per ton less 
than seconds. Imports of brimstone into the United 
States in the 4 months ending April 30 were 59,900 
tons, against 49,238 tons last year; showing an in- 
crease of 10,662 tons, credited to the paper pulp mills. 

Concerning the brimstone market in Sicily dur- 
ing the month of April, Messrs. Emil Fog & Sons, 
of Messina, advise us as follows: The nosition of the 
market has not changed. Seconds are slightly easier, 
but thirds have improved about 1s. Current thirds 
were in good demand; some tests were highly satis- 
factory, showing only 4% per cent impurities, but 
care must be taken to ask for special warehouses. 
Stocks are some 75,000 tons more than same time 
last year. This fact imparts a most discouraging 
tone to the market. Still bears are very cautious in 
selling futures, owing to the entire control exer- 
cised by the Anglo-Sulphur Company. For delivery 
after beginning of the new melting in September- 
October, contracts might be closed with dissidents at 
about 2s. less than for prompt. Notwithstanding lower 
freights the demand from the United States was slow 
during April, but we notice some improvement in 
the demand for refined and ground brimstone despite 
the advance in prices at Catania. We quote f. o. b.: 
Best unmixed seconds, 83s. 9d.; best thirds, 74s. 9d. ; 
current thirds, 70s. 9d.; refined block, 87s.; refined 
roll in 8 ewt. casks, 96s.; flowers, pure, in bags, 
102s. 9d.; flowers, current, in bags, 97s. Freights are 
easier. We quote: New York, 7s.; Boston, Baltimore 
or Philadelphia, 7s. 6d.; a whole steamer to Portland, 
7s.; Baltic ports, 9s. 


Pyrites—Ocean freight rates from Huelva, Spain, 
continue strong, the latest charter being on a basis of 
10s. 6d. ($2.52), early sailing. This week the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company imported at 
New York 3,863 tons Spanish copper pyrites, which 
will be consumed and not sold. The total imports of 
iron and copper pyrites into the United States in the 
4 months ending April 30 amounted to 137,620 tons, 
against 119,000 tons in the same period last year; 
showing an increase of 18,620 tons. 

Concerning the domestic production, it is learned 
that contracts take up almost the entire quantity. 
In Alabama work is active, especially in Clay Coun- 
ty, where Swift & Co., the Chicago packers and ferti- 
lizer makers, have fully 170,000 tons of good pyrites 
ready for shipment. A new concern, in the same 
county, is the Garnet Smelting and Developing Com- 
pany, which is an off-spring of the Southern Indus- 
trial Company. Elaborate preparations are being 
made to work this property, and the money will be 
obtained from the sale of $500,000 first mortgage 
bonds of the Garnet Company. Quotations are f. o. 
b.: Mineral City, Va., lump ore, $5 per ton, and fines, 
10c. per unit ; Charlemont, Mass., lump, $5, and fines, 
$4.75. Spanish pyrites 12@13c. per unit, New York 
and other Atlantic ports. Spanish pyrites contain 
46 to 51 per cent of sulphur; American, from 42 to 44 
per cent. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Firmness abroad has re- 
acted on this market so that sellers quote $3.121%4 
per 100 Ibs. for gas liquor to arrive, while futures are 
$3.10. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Since our last report the market 
has turned for the better, and importers anticipate a 
stronger position all around. The European consump- 
tion recently has improved, and the situation is 
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brighter, though heavy stocks, and the Hamburg fail- 
ure are still depressing. All sorts of rumors emanate 
from the bearish element abroad, who predict a 
smaller consumption in the current year. There seems 
to be less interest in future dealings. In New York 
brokers have strengthened their views, owing to a 
higher coast market, and are quoting $1.95 per 100 
Ibs. for distant shipments, whereas last week they 
were anxiously soliciting orders on a basis of $1.92%4, 
and even less. The spot market, in consequence of 
heavy arrivals recently, is lower at $2.10, but con- 
sumers generally look for a still lower range of prices. 
It is certain many of them have sufficient stocks on 
hand to keep them going until the market reacts. 
Meanwhile importers are not pressing sales, as they 
feel the combination on the coast will support the 
market. 


The nitrate producers’ combination in Chile has 
fixed the exports for the year, from April 1, 1902 to 
March 31, 1903, at 30,500,000 qtls., the shipments of 
eoch producer during the 9 months, from April to 
December, 1902, being limited to 85 per cent of his 
quota. These figures are only provisional, as they 
will likely be revised by the first week in July. In the 
first year of the combination, from April 1, 1901 to 
March 31, 1902, the production was based on ex- 
ports of 31,273,000 qtls., while the allotment of ex- 
ports from April to December, 1901, was_75 per cent 
of the producers’ quota. The reduction of 773,000 
qtls. in the agreed exports for 1902-1903 was made 
necessary by the curtailed consumption in Europe, 
owing to high prices. 


The scheme to centralize the sales of nitrate so as to 
control the market as well as the production, is be- 
ing debated again abroad by those who first favored it 
in 1899. One reason why centralization has not yet 
been adopted is “because the producers do not attend 
sufficiently to their own interests, and that some peo- 
ple who have influence in the trade do not consider it 
to be to their own interest to assist this scheme.” 


Concerning the market in Chile, Messrs. Jackson 
Brothers, of Valparaiso, advise us under date of April 
19 as follows: We have again had a very dull fort- 
night owing to unfavorable advices from Europe re- 
garding the continued decrease in consumption. Pro- 
ducers have shown more disposition to sell, but still 
maintain former prices, the result being that only 
about 80,000 qtls. have changed hands for prompt 
delivery ; no interest, however, has been shown on the 
part of exporters for forward deliveries. The produc- 
tion during March is cabled as 2,080,000 qtls., making 
a total of 6,038,000 qtls. for the first quarter of this 
year, against 5,939,000 qtls. for the same period in 
1901. The consumption of the world for the same 
term is 9,892,000 qtls., against 11,489,000 qtls. in 1901. 
We quote 95 per cent April-June, 6s. 8144d.; July- 
December, 6s. 914d.; and 96 per cent., 6s. 14.@6s. 
10144. for any delivery, all ordinary terms, sellers. 
The price of 6s. 814d., with an all round freight of 
17s. 6d., stands in 8s. 414d. per ecwt., net cost and 
freight, without purchasing commission. 


Phosphates.—Small stocks and increased demand 
for superphosphates in Europe has favored better 
buying of phosphates, notably high-grade rock for fu- 
ture shipment. Prices are steady. Recent charters 
are noted from Tampa to La Pallice, France, at 14s. 
($3.36), and from Coosaw, S. C., to the United King- 
dom at lis. 6d. ($2.76), the latter sailing in June- 
July. 


Shipments of phosphates from Charleston, S. C., in 
April amounted to 3,389 tons, all domestic, showing an 
improvement over previous months. 


Exports of Florida, Tennessee and South Carolina 
phonphates in the 4 months ending April 30 amounted 
to 224,437 tons, against 232,304 tons in the same pe- 
riod last year, showing a decrease of 7,867 tons. 

We quote phosphate prices below: 


Cc. 1. f. Un. Kingdom 


Per ton or European Ports. 

Phosphates. F. 9. b.. -———————“—“ 
Unit. Long ton. 

*Fla. hard rock (17@80%)..$6.50@7.00 6%4@6%d. $9.75@10.53 
*Fla. land peb. (68@73%).. 3.00@3.25 4%@5d. 6.65@ 7.00 
*Fla. — Riv. (58@63%) 2.25@2.50 4%@5d. 5.70@ 6.00 
+Tenn., (78@80%) export.. 3.75 5%@6d. 8.58@ 9.36 
+Tenn., 78% domestic...... DED “Atéves. ‘aesnedeunes 
¢Tenn., 75% domestic...... Rie: Soueecs | “eeseenne000 
+Tenn., T3@74% domestic. BP. decease. . Snenbedance 
+Tenn., T0@72% hieeaiie.. RD “d6nceee se ehaennnes 
tSo. Car. land rock........ 3.25 4%4@5d. 5.67@ 6.30 
tSo. Car. river rock........ REP dseesas. sabusedenss 
EE ee 5%@6d. 7.48@ 8.45 
Algerian (58@63%).........  ss.seee. 54 @6d. 6.30@ 7.20 
Algerian (GS@)EG%).......22  ceceess 5 @5%4d. 5.50@ 5.78 





*Fernandina, Brunswick or Savannah. 
+Mt. Pleasant. {On vessels, Ashley River. 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 
At all United States Ports in pril and Year. 


: April. Year. 

Metal 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 
Gold. 
Exports. ... $4,916,965 $2,844,204 $14,045,205 $18,167,347 
Imports... . 2,249,038 },864,767 10,894,383 7,563,507 
on Excess. E. $2,667,927 E. $979,437 E. $3,150,812 E. $10,603,840 

ver, 
Exports. ... $4,959,047 $3,739,600 3$19.478,721 $15,502,253 
Imports.... 2,051,251 10,455,207 8,460,730 


2,370,314 


Excess. E. $2,588.933 E. $1,688,349 E. $9,023,514 E. $7,041,523 


These figures include the exports and imports at all United States 
ports, and are furnished by the Burean of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department. 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 


For the week ending May 29 and for years from 





January 1, 1902, 1901 and 1900: 
Gold. Silver. | rotat 
| | Excess 
Pericd. l | Exports or 
Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | mports. | Imports. 
Week...| $7,164 gus.107| $517,915] $1850. $521,341 | 
1902..... | 16,462,165) 1,088,076 | 12,543.037| 496,249 E. 27,420.897 
TNS kaos 20,411,990 1,125,503 14,366,435 1,697,682 E. 31,955,290 
1900...... | 14,870 285 1,394,088 | 16.354,211| 1,856,061 E. 27,474,337 





The gold exported this week went to the West In- 
dies; the silver was destined principally to London. 
Imports were from Central America and the West 
Indies. 





Financial Notes of the Week. 


Business continues fairly steady. There are some 
indications of caution, however, and these are mainly 
found in avoidance of the speculative markets by busi- 
ness men. The latter are left for the present mainly 
to professional traders, with the usual consequences. 
The iron and other markets show great activity, as 
for some time past. Money in New York is more 
abundant and rates are lower. 


The statement of the New York banks, includ- 
ing the 63 banks represented in the Clearing House, 
for the week ending May 24 gives the following totals, 
comparison being made with the corresponding weeks 
of 1901 and 1900: 


1900. 1901. 1902. 

Loans and discounts...... $792,921,000 $858,872,600 $870,483,300 
DE ccschhsskbaanked 876,610,300 941,116,900 931,751,000 
SEED So essceses ets 21,959,500 31,104,700 31,170,800 
DD: Lstsctbhassoebhoee 166,712,400 180,067,200 171,923,000 
Legal tenders............ 71,252,500 76,501,000 75,316,200 

Total reserve........... $237,964,900 $256,568,200 $247,239,200 
Legal requirements....... 219,152,575 235,279,225 232,937,750 
a Balance surplus........ $18,812,325 $21,288,975 $14,301,450 


Changes for the week, this year, were increases of 
$3,097,200 in specie, $1,755,000 in legal tenders, and 
$5,954,925 in surplus reserve; decreases of $8,546,- 
600 in loans and discounts, $4,410,900 in deposits, and 
$102,400 in circulation. 


The following table shows the specie holdings of 
the leading banks of the world at the latest dates 
covered by their reports. The amounts are reduced 
to dollars and comparison is made with the holdings 
at the corresponding date last year: 








—1901 1902——_ 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N. Y. Ass’d..$180,067,200 cocgees $171,028,000 —s_.. . 0 
England - 176,450,040 oo 175,220,325 =. ncevee 
France ...... 489,690,055 $222, 166, 635 510,640,065 $222,556,600 
Germany .... 170,465,009 76,585,000 193,790,000 71,675,000 
Spain ....... 70,010,000 78,400,000 70,575,000 92,610,000 
Nethl’ds ..... 26,244,000 28,610,500 23,947,500 33,247,000 
Belgium ..... 14,625,000 7,335,000 15,873,335 7,936,665 
| 75,620,000 9,552,000 80,380,000 11,019,000 
Russia ...... 353,415,000 36,645,000 370,275,000 44,555,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date May 24, and the others May 22, as report- 
ed by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle cable. 
The New York banks do not report silver separately, 
but specie carried is chiefly gold. The Bank of Eng- 
land reports gold only. 


Offerings of silver have been moderate, and the 
market has easily taken the output. Special Indian 
orders for May delivery toned up the price to 24d. 
These having been filled, the market would have 





fallen more than it actually did but for speculative 
purchases. 

The United States Assay Office in New York re. 
ports receipts of 43,000 oz. silver for the week. 


“Shipments of silver from London to the East for 
the year up to May 15 are reported by Messrs. Pixley 
& Abell’s circular as follows: 


1901. 1902. Changes, 

ROUEA ickssacskcaeensssau £3,108,210 £2,967,825 D. £140,395 
China ....scccccccccccece 839,125 16,500 D. 322,625 
Diy IE ses vas samen 79,976 250 D. 79,798 
NN ag £3,527,311 £2,984,575 D. £542,736 
Arrivals for the week, this year, were £78,000 in 
bar silver from New York, £10,000 from Chile, anq 
£5,000 from Australia; total, £93,000. Shipments 


were £81,240 in bar silver to Bombay, and £47,500 
to Calcultta; total, £128,740. 


Indian Exchange has been steady, the Counci! bills 
offered in London having been taken at an average of 
15.9d. per rupee. The demand for bills was not very 
large, however. The demand for silver for Indig 


shows some increase. 


The foreign merchandise trade of France for the 
4 months ending April 30 is reported by the Ministry 
of Commerce as below: 





1901. 1902. 
INS v.55 0d so ensvaesasees Fr. 1,490,289,000 Fr. 1,548,638,000 
BEND ovvbecseseccssteesees 1,297,916,000 1,390, 985,000 
Excess, imports.........+0+ 192,373,000 157,653,000 
This shows an increase of 58,349,000 fr. in im- 


ports ; an increase of 93,069,000 fr. in exports; and a 
resulting decrease of 34,720,000 fr. in the balance of 
imports. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 







: Bid. Asked 
os i os as cnunmta sous soparscressue $0.416 $0.44 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos.................. 373 AL 
ND NE nou cvcsnsscussbeuncccunesucuese 4.86 4.88 
Twenty francs.... 3.86 3.88 
Twenty marks.... 4.74 4.85 
Spanish 25 pesetas 4.78 4.82 


OTHER METALS. 





Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 





-Silver— 7—-Copper-— ——Spelter-— 
| | ot et mt es 
| wl | lag 3° sledla. Lead | N.Y. | St. L. 
; os algal & Sele = ets. | cts, | cts. 
_| eels | & ie & | Sa 22 per ib. | per lb.) per lb. 
5 4.8876 5196 24 | Izy) 12%)55 3086.04 | 475 | 4.50 
244 8634 5246 2446) alt! 12%)-. 96 at M0 | 4.75 | 4.50 
m4 8084 BING 24 seas BK @Es, | 4.75 | 4.50 
27) 4. 8634. 5138 2434) 12%) lant 55 304 eo . 4.75 | 4.50 
a4. 86% 5196 2343 124 eas 56 9% ot: 8 | 4.75 | 4.50 
294. 8634 5156 2343! 12%|q 6) 54 BOK @tio | 4:75 | 4.50 





London quotations are per long ton, (2,240 ibs.) standard copper, 
which is now the equivalent of the former g.m.b’s. The New 
York quotations for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 
wirebars; the price of electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25¢ lower 
than these figures. 





Copper.—The market continues firm. A large busi- 
ness has been done, and some of the principal pro- 
ducers are sold out for the next few months. In 
fact, it appears there is little copper over for early 
shipment. In consequence of the bear manipulations 
in the London standard market, European consumers 
have not yet bought very heavily, and buying here 
became somewhat hesitant when the London market 
receded. 


It is believed, however, in well-informed circles that 
the movement in London is of only a temporary na- 
ture, and it is pointed out that for some time past 
the difference between speculative sorts, standard and 
electrolytic copper, has been unnaturally small, and 
now that the electrolytic copper, which had been put 
into warehouses for delivery on standard contracts, 
has been disposed of, it is to be expected that a wider 
margin will be established. 

We quote lake copper 1214@125c.; electrolytic in 
cakes, wirebars or ingots, 12144@12%4c.; cathodes, 
11%@12c.; casting copper, 12%4c. 

The London market, which ruled at £55 for both 
spot and three months’ delivery during Friday and 
the early part of this week, declined to £53 17s. 6d. 
on Wednesday, and closed on Thursday at £54 for 
both deliveries. 


For refimed and manufactured sorts, we quote: Eng- 
lish tough, £57@£57 10s. ; best selected, £58@£58 10s.; 
strong sheets, £59; India sheets, £66; yellow metal, 


64d. 
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May 30, 1902. 





Exports of copper from New York and Baltimore 
in the week ending May 28, are reported by our special 
correspondents as follows: Great Britain, 665 tons; 
Germany, 886; Holland, 1,353; France, 1,591; Bel- 
gium, 105; Austria, 50; Vera Cruz, 3; total, 4,153 
tous. Imports were 317 tons copper, and 3,456 tons 
ore. 


Imports of copper into the United States for the 
four months ending April 30 are reported by the. 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department as 
below, in long tons: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
Copper ore and matte............ 18,017 16,694 D. 1,323 
Fine COPPCP..cccccccccccccccccece 9,798 8,254 D. 1,544 


As the report does not distinguish ore and matte, 
it is impossible to estimate the total fine copper repre- 
sented in these imports. The statement of the Bureau 
gives exports for the same period as follows, also in 
long tons: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
CODER WO 6 sisi cerned seveceesse 2,371 9,752 I. 7,381 
MctallG “COMPO Sc sisaccscevsacesed 28,897 61,586 I. 32,689 


Mr. John Stanton’s statement, heretofore published, 
gives the total exports in fine copper at 28,123 long 
tons in 1901 and 67,656 tons in 1902; an increase 
of 39,588 tons this year. 


Tin.—The market has been exceedingly dull. Con- 
sumers are covered for the moment, and have been 
holding off in view of the somewhat lower cables from 
London. At the close we quote spot at 3014c.; June 
delivery, 2934c.; July, 2914c¢. 

The London market, which closed last Thursday at 
£136 5s. for spot and £131 15s. for three months, 
was on Friday £136 10s. spot and £133 15s. three 
months. On Monday it was 5s. lower for spot and 
10s. lower for three months, and on Tuesday it was 
down to £135 15s. spot and £132 5s. three months. 
On Thursday it closed at £136 for spot and £133 for 
three months. 


Imports of tin into the United States for the four 
months ending April 30 are reported as follows, in 
long tons of 2,240 lbs.: 











1901. 1902. Changes. 

COR ibe 506 60K 0 bkb ds KS ee ewe 5,836 8,081 I. 2,245 
Australia ....60. --- 202 135 Dz. 67 
Great Britain. . 5,360 4,702 D 658 
le cas 467 454 D 13 
Other countries 27 102 I 75 
WOU Caw ksbaadandeneetees tere 11,892 13,474 I. 1,582 


The total increase this year was 13.3 per cent. The 
gain was in imports direct from the East, those made 
through London showing a decrease. 


Lead.—The market is active at last prices, and we 
quote 3.97144@4.05c. St. Louis and 4.05@4.10c. New 
York. 

The foreign market is slightly lower, Spanish lead 
being cabled as £11 5s.@£11 7s. 6d., and English lead 
at £11 10s@£11 12s. 6d. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Commis- 
sion Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead is firm 
and unchanged. Missouri brands sell at 3.9714¢., 
while argentiferous lead brings 4.05c. 

Imports of lead in all forms into the United States 
and re-exports of imported lead for the four months 
ending April 30 are reported by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department as below, in short 
tons. 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
MORE, WIN oss odin iwasaes cee 105 1,517 I. 1,412 
Lead in ores and base bullion..... 46,253 36,471 D. 9,782 














ee 46,358 37,988 dD. 8,370 
PP OMIUNE -4 sensvenianccnpeeeeses 37,072 31,066 D. 6,006 
PRG vai ad asdiees idan we 9,286 6,922 D. 2,364 


Of the total imports this year 33,059 tons, or 86.9 
per cent, were from Mexico, and 3,626 tons, or 9.5 
per cent, from Canada. In addition to the re-exports 
given above there were 1,522 tons of domestic lead ex- 
ported this year, against 2,318 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


Npanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt 
report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of May 10, 
as follows: The price of silver during the week has 
been 12.75 reales per oz. The exchange has gone up 
by 15 centimos, making it 34.48 pesetas to £1. The 
local quotation for pig lead on wharf has been 64.75 
reales per quintal, which on above exchange is equal 
to £10 10s. 3d. per ton of 2,240 Ibs. f. 0. b. Cartagena. 
Exports of pig lead have been: 1,227,450 kgs. to New- 
castle; 900,000 kgs. to London; 138,216 kgs. to Mar- 
Seilles ; total, 2,815,666 kgs. 


Npelter.—The strike which is threatened in the pro- 
ducing district still hangs over the market, and in 
consequence smelters are chary of selling. Should 
the strike be declared, production will certainly be 
seriously interfered with. Little business has been 
done. We quote St. Louis at 44%4@4%c., and New 
York at 434@B5e. 


The foreign market is somewhat lower, good ordi- 
naries being quoted at £18 5s. and specials 5s. higher. 


St. Louis Spelter Market—The John Wahl Com- 
Mission Company telegraphs us as follows: The 


boom in spelter continues and latest sales are on the 
basis of 4.55@4.60c., East St. Louis for prompt and 
June delivery. Future metal could probably be had 
for less. 


Exports of spelter, or metallic zinc, from the United 
States for the four months ending April 30 are re- 
ported at 1,572 short tons, against 1,729 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1901; a decrease of 155 tons, 
or 9 per cent. Exports of zinc ore were 12,370 tons, 
against 11,905 tons last year; an increase of 465 tons, 
or 3.9 per cent. 


Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of 
May 10, that prices are firmer, sales having been made 
on a basis of 9@10 reales per quintal, on a basis of 30 
per cent ore, at mine. Exports for the week were 
1,450 tons blende to Antwerp. 


Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s 93%,@10c; Hal- 
lett’s, 814c.; Hungarian, Italian, Japanese and United 
States Star, 8c. 


Imports of antimony into the United States for the 
four months ending April 30 are reported as follows, 
in pounds: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 
Metal and regulus........... 1,176,933 1,400,950 I. 224,017 
REG CNG ccc ecvesevesve 276,583 207,713 D. 68,870 


There was a considerable increase in metal, but a 
falling off in ore. 


Nickel—The price continues firm at 50@60c. per 
lb., according to size and terms of order. 


Exports of nickel, nickel oxide and nickel matte 
from the United States for the four months ending 
April 30 were 1,087,576 lbs., against 1,815,315 Ibs. 
for the corresponding period in 1901; a decrease of 
727,739 lbs., or 40.1 per cent, this year. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good. Ingot 
platinum in large lots brings $19.50 per oz. in New 
York. 


Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best ham- 
mered metal from store in large quantities, is worth 
82c. per gram. 


Imports of platinum into the United States for the 
four months ending April 30 were 2,436 lbs., against 
2,192 lbs. for the corresponding period in 1901; an 
increase of 244 lbs., or 11 per cent, this year. 


Quicksilver—The New York price is $48 per flask 
for large lots, with a slightly higher figure asked for 
small orders. In San Francisco quotations are slightly 
lower, $45.50@$46.50 being named for domestic orders, 
with $43 quoted for export. The London price is £8 
15s. per flask, with the same figure quoted from sec- 
ond hands. 


The receipts of quicksilver at San Francisco in 
April, 1902, amounted to 1,821 flasks, against 1,941 
flasks in April, 1901. The exports by sea in April, 
1902, amounted to 565 flasks, against 659 flasks in 
April, 1901. 

Exports of quicksilver from all United States ports 
for the four months ending April 30 were 253,678 
Ibs., against 344,055 lbs. for the corresponding period 
in 1901; a decrease of 90,377 lbs., or 26.2 per cent, 
this year. 

Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 





Aluminum. Per Ib. | Per Ib. 
No. 1, 99% ingots....33@37c. | Ferro-Tungsten (37%)... 28¢c. 
No. 2, 90% ingots....31@34c. | Magnesium ............ $2.75 
Rolled sheets........ 4c up | Manganese, pure (N.Y.)..60c. 
AlUM-DLONSO.  ..cc ccc 20@23ce. | Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn) 32c. 
Nickel-alum ......... 33@39c. | Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38c. 
I a bt atc~ stands $1.50 Molybdenum (Best)..... $1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)...80c. | Phosphorus ............. 50c. 
Copper, red oxide... . GOe.'| American ..ccccccccccce 70c. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%) $1.25 | Sodium metal........... 50c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%) 90c. | Tungsten (Best)........ 62c. 


Ferro-Titanium (20@25%, 
Wr Malawsasacpoinaweaes 55c. 


Variations in price depend chiefly on the size of 
the order. 





Average Prices of Copper. 








New York Londou 
Electrolytic. Lake. Standard 

Month 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 
SOMEREF .ccece 11.053 16.25 11.322 16.77 48.43 71.78 
February ..... 12,173 16.38 12,378 16.90 55.16 71.17 
EE wie eawes 11.882 16.42 12.188 16.94 53.39 69.54 
BE évacavees 11.618 16.43 11.986 16.94 52.79 69.61 
MD sestieeeas s<oe 1S esee Bee wees 69.60 
SO dice tees coos SQ08 coos SO saat 68.83 
ME: SSauiooaae seen See coe Senn 67.60 
AMBER cccccce coos 1D ‘ace See 66.34 
September .... .... 16.25 coos 1606 65.97 
Oetober ..ccce see’ See cocse 2 64.11 
November .... «+. 16.224 coco See 64.51 
December ..... 13.845 <3 2 52.34 

TORE vicssccc 16.117 16.53 66.79 





New York prices are in cents, per pound; London prices in 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 lbs., standard copper. 
The prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 
wire bars; prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. 
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Average Prices of Metals per Ib., New York. 












Tin. Lead. Spelter. 

1902. 1901. 1962. 1901. 1902. 1901. 

January ...... 23.54 26.51 4,000 4.350 4.27 4.13 
February ..... 24.07 26.68 4.075 4.350 4.15 4.01 
March 26.03 4.075 4.350 4.28 3.91 
April 25.93 4.075 4.350 4.37 3.98 
MaP ccc 27.12 aeke 4.350 * 4.04 
June ... 28.60 4.350 3.99 
pS areee me 27.85 4.350 3.95 
August ... ea 26.78 4.350 3.99 
September ‘ 25.31 4.350 4.08 
October ... 26.62 4.350 4.23 
November ‘ 26.67 4.350 4.29 
December ese 24.36 4.153 ws 4.31 
WO ccccsccs 26.54 4.334 4.08 


Average Prices of Silver, per ounce Troy. 





1902. 101. 1900. 
London. N.Y. London. N.Y. London. Y. Y. 





Month. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. 
January ... 25.62 55.56 28.97 62.82 27.30 ~—«59.30 
February ... 25.41 55.09 28.13 61.06 27.40 59.76 
March ...... 25.00 54.23 27.04 60.63 27.59 59.81 
BEE . cccsec 24.34 52.72 27.30 59.29 27.41 59.59 
| eerrreee eees aoa 27.43 59.64 27.56 59.90 
, Pere ee aia 27.42 59.57 27.81 60.42 
WE caieesse ina wife 26.96 58.46 28.23 61.25 
August ..... xeare “waa 26.94 58.37 28.13 61.14 
September .. .... ere 26.95 58.26 28.85 62.63 
GONE dice «ass wade 26.62 57.59 29.58 63.83 
November .. .... Keine 26.12 56.64 29.66 64.04 
December .. .... Suwa 25.46 55.10 29.68 64.14 

WO Pisces emer. er 27.11 58.95 28.27 61.33 





The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quota- 
tion is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 





LATE NEWS. 
ARIZONA. 
COCHISE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mine and Smelter Supply Company.—This com- 
pany, of El Paso, Tex., has received the con- 
tract for the erection of the new converter 
plant which will be _ installed by the Copper 
Queen Company, of Bisbee, at Douglas, in con- 
nection with the new smelter there. Superintend- 
ent Walter Douglas, who has lately returned from 
New York, purchased some of the machinery in that 
city, which will be forwarded to Douglas. The Mine 
and Smelter Supply Company also has a contract for 
its installment of the new smelter plant at Douglas for 
the Calumet & Arizona Company. 


Tombstone Consolidated Mines Company.—The ma- 
chinery for this company is arriving daily, and sev- 
eral teams are kept busy transferring it from the 
railroad to the mines. Some 10 or 12 car-loads have 
arrived, and fully 35 more car-loads are due. 


MOHAVE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Black Hill.—This new gold and silver prospect, near 
Chloride, is developing into a mine very fast. The 
owners are A. H. Dryden and William Nelson. 


New Smelter—K. Staahlgreu, the contractor of 
this new 50-ton Vulcan smelter, has arrived from San 
Francisco, and placed a force of men at work,. It is 
to be completed by the middle of July. 


PINAL COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Thomas Buchanan, of Desert Well, has just re- 
turned to Phoenix with Ed. Peck, mining expert, from 
Andy Laulenschaler’s new copper find, in the. foot- 
hills of Superstition Range. He states that it ap- 
pears to be an extensive deposit. It is situated about 
25 miles north of Florence, and about 8 miles from 
Whitlow Station. Mr. Peck is the original discoverer 
of the noted Peck mines of Yavapai County. 


Buckeye —A T-ft. vein of copper ore has been 
opened up on this mine, at Troy. 


YAVAPAI COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Copper Basin Gold and Copper Mining Company.— 
This company has a force of men cross-cutting the ore 
body encountered at the 100-ft. level. The company 
is now making preparations to put up a hoist, and 
other machinery will be added as required. The main 
office of the Copper Basin Company is in Prescott. 


Picacho Blanco Mining Company.—News has 
reached Phoenix of a mining deal by which a New 
York syndicate secures a group of mines in the White 
Picacho District, about 8 miles east of Wickenburg, 
the purchase price being reported at $800,000. The 
New York men, headed by T. E. Otis, will incor- 
porate as the Picacho Blanco Mining Company. They 
secured a controlling interest in the Exposition Min- 
ing Company ; a controlling interest in the stock of the 
San Domingo Gold and Copper Company, which has 
been operating the Tribly, Bell Gold and White Cloud 
mines; also a group of claims adjoining the Trilby 
and White Cloud, besides the entire interest of Willis 
B. Troy. 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. 








NEW YORE. BOSTON, MASS. = 









































































































Company and par} “May 22. "May 23. May 24. | May 26. May 27. May 28. | gales aman or May 2: May 23. | May 24. | May 26., May 27.; May 28. 
Location. val | L. | H . |" as a Ae ae gre Company par| Shares ——-- ——|—_- a ——-— Sales, 
mache Gol a\— bee : pa ee dee a eee ee : ta P y- val| listed. | H.; L.| H.| L.| B., L.| H. |; L,| B.,; L.| 8.) - 
atia, Colo ia ae aa caeaed eae a ' 
» VOLO... ..-...44- Kies eles abe Mia) sou cksseed eh cbs! Sis seshelocsee ena ces, Ste keweute 28° 846096541060 260) 40050 ———_—_ ——— —- —- —-——_ —_- - oe Saeed eee x 
ENED. on xcanene De cuss Eke hen cconesinesh Mae sktelteeik Lar eoniasehenies ones teesonxlerne Adventure Con., c.... 100,000 24.00 23.50 23.25 20.25 23.50 . . 24.25 23. 25'24.25 24.00 23.75 23.50 1,807 
Amalgamated c.,Mont 100) 73.88 69 7 171.75 .33 Ti 70.50 7:1 00 lai” $8 70.00 (69.25 68.75 |...... 150025 Aetna Cons. SNES 6s 1s sens aieede opens sees ere a ; an 
*Anaconda c., Mont.. °25|117. 11546 |L1ss 1i7. 118. |.118 | 118%] 117% 11744 |117 116%)... .., 8,400 | Allouez, c...... 2 $0,000 Sa "3.2 3.00. ar Ac 
eee ton” Golo. | bchcos’ aus chen Neat Sais eaeh ema eatobs: Hensaxesthos™ : a Cc. 100 1,500,000 71. 63 69.75 71. 35 10.50 71.4 :00 70.50/70. 13 69:38 70. 00 $9.25 69. 38 66,85 21 999 Al 
z n-Jun., Colo Am. G BESS Soon 90,000 3.00..... oeseees on : as 
Belcher, Nev. ‘ Am. Z. L. & Sm ope dae 9% G0,000|22 00/13 .13|.. 0.6)... .|...cc]eces. + 1.3 seeeeleceeele 200 S 
Best & Belcher, Nev Anaconda, c...........| 25 1,200,000. as.) ee ops 7 oe bsaes enkes t 2sen “60 Ar 
en, Cal.. —, C............ 25 150,000 6.50 6.00 6 25 6.00 6. "95 6.00 8.00) 5.25 6.50 ..... 5.88... .. 2,433 Be 
la senbee i pee 60,006 ie ciems beh ae closes jecccelsceceiccces |e 
Oripolite, Colo. ekee. ote ie; 35 10,000 35.09 34,00 34.00 ; 34.00 |. 3 Ke ceahe -hawted ke 10666 els e-2s ten 5 "488 Be 
Comstock T., Nev. ... Baltic.................| 261 100,000)... . caidin sata he ee Sangli ae leaeeel Gebel nigi a Bi 
Comstock Bonds, Nev. Bonanea Dev. 50 150,000)37. 37.25 37.06 37.25|. | ..'37.50!.....|37.50'.... ./37.50 37.00 ........... | 1185 Bi 
J . . +p veV. onanza v cove sloen cake sus fae besos scaton 2010606 lees Sele 0m 66 )56 600160450 145.00415 
Cripple Cr.Con., Colo. Cae OE Cabs elehces eee ’ Boston, ea a ME Os abe een A Oe BLS ALOR OS aa bees sa loca ceaaie & 
TN eee PME OE eres bisreedisesee BE ES. thaepied ieee rebep sare iiecewdee cr aun cet ee British Columbia...... 5 250,000 6.65 ...... 8.00...... oes | BABI eaismuatieseeioce| Oe 0 
Gold Dollar, Golo.. SS a pecnse]- bake Laban saline Dslewecenlebenedineseselsens éloswers]ee= ors leseces | Cal. & Hecla,c........| 2 100,000 585. 50. 560... 560... 560... as $3 C. 
oe se ec .* ‘olo So eae ce ; : —— ce 25 90,000 20.63 20.25 20. 75 20.00 20.00 . : 20.00 19.50 20.00 19.5 i) C1 
eene Con., Mex..... 2% 29.5 .75 29. / Central Oi 25 60,050 Bs abel. shasden sealenees we “ u 
Hale & Norcross, Nev. 1...... lon ab ete igeeee ese ae ee ; Cochiti, g... Ce 10 182,250 . . Pett g eins aU acae sa cucdncns Dee - . 
eS Sa es ee Cons. Mercur, g...... 5 1,000,000 . BURG)... | RIOR. os. los.ccleov. 0] NT 1,040 Di 
Isabella, Colo. ........ J; .34 33 |... woes Con. Zine & L. M. 8...| 10 110; 000 4.00. (1 ens -.e-| 3.00} 3. 163 Kk 
ee a Colo..... . catane abo Nee popes Range, Con... = 235,000 |6 59.50 58.50 59.00 58.50 59.00 58.75 59.25 58.66 58.88 58.25 5 7,441 El 
f oa Di saulesGhbslsschuederuans aly-West............. 2 000 vs ++ (43.00 aaeelcs ‘ = ui 
Mine Securities, U. 100 6.88 6.50 6.88 5 Dominion Coal........ 100 150,000 i.36...... 137. 134% . aw ee. 1 50 F 
Mollie Gibson, toloe 6.11 |... ..| ..... Dominion Coal, pf.... 100 30,000. cots nake Lad se RIAs As lena ace tate ee Fi 
ee” se -/ 10 7 “4 7.62144 8.25 —— I1&8..... | 100 100,080; 57 00 54.75 56.00 54.80)... g|veee 55.13 55.00 58.00 55.50 55 5, 2: 2,195 G 
e ee Pick. Kes ae I pihete 2 4.00 Ste TD RMI... calc cccclocsexlaaboaleosiotes osteecos 965 
Pharmacist, Colo..... Beret LMR Gun lanaleew ie Preniiin, o.... ocala Te ee ee " S1SGNeNliwe sn s4eek |, Sbealowees 370 é 
Phoenix, Ariz.... .... | RS nite tioessnsies Guanajuato C ons. 5| 386,000) 4.00) 3.88) 4.00) 3.75).....).....) 8B). ..}..... eoee, 3.88 3.50 1,160 Gi 
Portland, Colo.......:| 3)... ........, 3.80 Humboldt, c. el PROD ceeds ec sloce al casendee sla pbca ree dicce Siecis ene apeatatesin acu G 
Potosi, Nev tee neeees 1 00) 38 j.....- 38 I. Royale Con., ‘ .. 25 150,000 13.75 13.00 13.00. ... 13. .50 12.50 12.50 607 G 
eevee et > : ae. Se eee 25 apa 21.25 20.50 21.13 20.50 +; or .25 20.00 20.25 19.75 8,563 H 
nT ee (peng SAE os. Mayflower, c...... ...| 25 BU thems scist aces che seh sen sie 6,00 Id 
Sierra Nevada, Nev eae Michigan, c............ 25 100,000 11.00 10. 50 10.75 10. 50 10.50... 0 1.00 10.50 10.88 10.50 1,302 Ir 
on ed Cal... ee eae 25 eee 41.50 40.75 41.00 40.25 43.00 40.50 43.50 42. 50 44.00 43.00 2 43.00 29,457 Is 
mn. C., Tenn....... ont. C. & C. 25, 200,000 . ee Das saul ieceelesen tl sa wan 600 Ji 
aioe oaee r, im CG... | a 1 - Boston... 5 570,000 3.00 2.6 “963 3.00 (2763 "$00) 2.75) 2.75 2.63) 4.75. 2.63 4,085 L 
2 10b, Ida...... ationa 25 «100,000 .. jon cee phe wise fend an f6e eee 200 L 
Work, Colo......... ioebe ease ne So vecreliicsna Cocesclesnois cas co! OM | ome Kane Me Q0KD.. 25 100,000... 4.18 120 L 
*Per oent. : . New Idria . ce. 5 100,000... sfoesadlewe ae iaesyelaaces {verde fess L 
a “ i . oo Old Colony, C.........| 26) 100,000). 5 sre es ee Rs 55 as lancsetane 3 2 M 
Old Dominion, c....... 25 150,000 2 22.95 2).00 22 25 .09 21.00 21.00... M 
"Coal and Industrial Stocks. Oaceola, ¢.............| 2 96,150 63. 50 62.00 63. 80 63.00 62.00 61,00 ..... ( M 
Km. Aer. Chem.,US.| 100, 38)... | Ss) Sa) DE) BK BT) SR] BU] ee] 0 | BARTOE, S.c-......-....| 10) 259,880 20. 76/28.00)32.6 2 Ee owen lo as si" ¥ 
Am.Agr.Chem.pf,U.8.| 100\......) .....| 87M6|...... .2...-\eseee- 8714; 85 | 8714] Saks|......|......|-.-.-- Phoenix ons eee 25; 100,000). ...|..-. : \ 
Am. Car & Fdy., U.S... 100, 30% 29's 30!, 30 304% 2954! 31% 40%) 31%) 31 3234 3134 48,410 | Rhode Island, "*) 3B 100,000 2.50 2.2 5 N 
Am. Car 4 Fay. vt,U. 8. 100 894g)......| sig, 8934 92 | 90 | HL | 9056) OL | 90%) OL |... 7,400 | Santa Fe, g.. Bee 10 250,000 2°50... 2.63, 2°35 235 "2°00 2113 N 
Am. Sm. & Ref., U. 100, 4836 467K «4852 «47% «4914 4814 4964834) 49 | 484 ea ome ete one) ae ot 1 Ra oe N 
Am. Sm. & Ref. pf, GS. 00 9 6h, 9714, 98%) 9716 9714 9734) 9736, 9735| 97 Shannon. "5""* 48 135/296 18 00 17.30 18 00 17.50 17.88 17.75 17.88 17.78 017.00 3,715 0 
Col. Fuel « L. Colo... 100 924) Wig 100K) 9BIG 1OZG IW 101% 9g 100%! 9934 eee oon 4 60,000 eee ee ee ae +891 
Col. 4 H.C. Colo. 100 184! 1794, 18%... aes. Coreeeeeeee 25 175__|...../178_ |... jee ee olen o (LIBS |. 16974 P 
Int’1 8. Pump, ws. 100 55 53K bt BB enmenmee 2" 25 80,000 BB). 6.05] MoTB) soc. |oosse]s cece loses |ess oe ]eee P 
Int'l S. Pump pf, U.S.| 100 93 91 93 87 cee.” pores tia cee Rae eeEA een Made 1 roe ie a : 
Mong. R. Coal, Pa. 100; 12%!.. . .| 39%%)...... — ain, c. a 90,000. .... ... ro wlessseleccee| se salesersisn Coles ieee P 
Mong. R. Coal pf, Pa. 100 4154 2 Trinity, seseee! 25, 160,000 13. 75 > 13.50 ..... 13.50 3. .25 13.00 P 
eben gd aarelcars:| Saul’ *ares|"eaes|* “Sans United States, a0 25 250,000 21.50 20.63 20.75 ..... 21.25 20.75 21.13 21.0 20.75 20.75 20 6: P 
ational Lead, U.S....| 100 21% 20% 23%, 21%4 34 3 25 \ : U.S. Oil.. o- 00,000 16.75 16 - ih ey 17 25 = 0 16.50 
National Lead pf, U.S.|100 90 895, 91 | 89%—...... 00... 898 ...... pier? ™ ween i” leo | ae eee ee “ ; 
National Salt, U.S. ST SS ewer Pee ake R ON ae) See ee ea eee A an V0n., g. cen eS = 3 ,000 ee ‘se a >= sae F 
National Salt pf. MADRILC TAL he de ee ed tee tee seeeeee eee es | Victoria, reese et 25 100,000 4.5 4.50 "4.31 4.43! “4.25 4.38 4.25 4.38..... P 
Pit «nace ty PE GaetelsL oc OES eEK SED cwEtkEs onesie ia Wabkts salts ekieesincesret biedhlcwene cghds olenee. CORMAN hington c 25 60.0000 F 
ittsburg Coal, Pa....|100 24%... 24%6|...... Sop ctonys oo] PI Ecovke MN so ccAinrechlenscen| ANON — deaaps 25 5000 3°88 3150380 3°35 3.43 "2'§ 
Pittsburg Coal pf, Pa..| 100, 896 “Sbij, 8N5g “ROIG “SOG 11)! sot 89 8936) ND |......|......| 1,595 coe --« Pea. 33 oo 23 3.15. es baer ; 
*Pressed Steel Car, Pa. 100 444% 444% 4542) 4446) 45'5 45 50% 4554) 50%) 47 Wyandot, o Phe nK EL 25 100 0 16 “71'63' 1.60138 01! i... s 
Republic 14 8.,U:S...| 100 1734, 174 1746) 17%) 1756 1736 0173q 1743-1794): 1736 hescneineaie) aac amnatesaes = 000! 1.63 1.50 1.63 1.50 1.3 veceeeelesees coe o! LB). : 
poems is en ao — “3014 san "307° + ae =: _ = * Offic ial Quotations Boston Stock Exc hange. ‘Total sale’ 8, 38, 44 shares. +Ex- -div idend _ T 
Sioss-\ 5. -, Ala. : ‘ 32 q 32 : 32 30 32 — sae = ttt tt 7 
ee cc cede ens’ $2, | 8 82 | 8i De teeacsa 82 are” is = y 
ndard Oil; U.S.....| 100/630 || 625 "| 62734)... 625 |...... 628 (625 "| 625 |... “a y 20 
Tenn. C.1.4R.R., Ala. 100 64 63 aan 63 654% 64 6M 63k B36 63 a ST, LOUIS, MO. May Sananon 
U.S. Red. & Ref.,Colo. 100, 40 Fa het PT SED Mesa’ Sicasase 4136, 39% «42 | a 7 v F 
FS ot REN ot Oo Sore 64 BRS ae 6ibs 63 “4 i Name. Shares. Par Bid. Ask. Name. Shares. Par Bid. Ask. 





U.S.Steel Corp.,U.S.../ 100 4036 404{, 4036 4044 4036 “404% 403g) 40 | «40 | 
U.S.Steel Corp. pf,U.8 100 95 90544) 905, 90K 905g 9034 9046 90 9044 





Adams.. ..........., 1,500,000, $10 30.25, $0.50 Columbia Lead, Mo. 50,000 | $10 $11.00 $13,00 
300, 

























Va.-Car Chem., U.S...| 100 724% 71'¢) *7i44, 70% 704 70 7034 697% 7034 | Am.-Nettie, Colo. . 90 1.00 Con. Coal, Tll........ 50,000 100 19.00 20.00 
Va.-Car Chem. ‘pf,US. Os oe EN Ne | 131% Cathe arn Lead, Mo. 3.00 4.00 Doe Run Lead Co. . 10,000 100 128.00 135.0 00 

Total sales, 581,337 . tx -divide : ig ; = —— =— Central C. & 60.00 63.00 Granite Bimet, Mt.. 1,000,000 10 2.40 2.55 
eee otal sales, 581,337 mom ———— dividend. Central C. : o” 83.00 88.00 St. Joe Lead, Mo. .. 300,000, 10 17.50 18,00 


pf.. 3,750, 
a aaa Central Lead, ito... 10,000 100 RODS! BEBO oo. occ cc cse cscs eh eeeceens bncses evs sseee esesenes 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. § a eerie ene - 


*From our Special Correspondent. 








Steen anil Toceiion May 22. May 23. May 24. May 26. | May 27. | May 28 





























































































































































































. . par ——_____ —______ pe elena SPOKANE, WASH.* May 23. 
ition TLE 2 ee ar ee Se wea ee SE ee ; — 
et et eae ra east amen of Par| w. L. Sales. Name of Par) oy. | LL. Sales. 
Am. Cement, TNS i eS Hiab Perera Brnnoneleogaaalnorors|+nvneslasnowmlerpeaslvoosen|nns sea | Company. Val. Company. Val. re 
s Io £ ———— _—-- — )§ Orr OOO > Cd COO OO OC i _—____ — 
ae. a = hee = SPREE MERA ae Sih nd ds HEA SNE SEL Se seal o nb Ee Ee dbs e she bw hos ows Sis ers nle 005u08h 08S alee bens pete, Sy-..-..- .| $1 .07 .053%{ ........| Princess Maud........ $1 - 1348 — 
, Se chhken )......|......!.. pbc nehhn i sapaaie rss sinapeasionrnsofenncesdoste ink eres leeeeesleeess ack Tail....... oe ‘i “124 5.000 | \Outlp. .........ccccecce 4 - 
Cambria fron, Ba...) 50° 47-75 000000 GB a a a) Bem ur 220 1 | “hase 288 Rambler Gaboo. <<) 1 a |e 
Seeg. L&8. P| es Pe ero oar 23.50) 23.58 $18 | Fisher Maiden. oe 08 .0536 1,000 | Republic. seoeee| 0956 | .08% 
1 x S., Pa...... 1 Din sss, 1 econ -.| 2.20)...... = oul Mo kes toe bin shi ceeh & as re 5 34 015 5, 2 | .26 
tUnited Gas I., Pa..... 50 104 1033g 104 | 10334) 103%) 103 103'i| 10276 102%4 10136 10234 W146) 2,462 on Pines i Con.. — Sur = 2B ao ae" ae ee BT 07% 
§Reported by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 4,302 shares. _ Morning Glory.. 1 .03 0234 . Tom Thumb.......... 1 224% | .22da 4,000 : 
Ex-privileges. Mountain Lion.. 0.10 .28 BE \avwen. STROBES DOMIAP. 5005.50 1 14 ul 
MEXICO. May 17. aid _Totat sales 3%, ,000 shares. _*Re porte d by Hunner r p & Harris, siecieiaihnai = 
— amen _ _ _ plata ] 
; “ Prices. Price. SALT LAKE city.’ * May 24. ] 
Name of Company Shares. ao eee Name of Company. Shares. Last ae enngeneennens ————_ ——_<— ——_— eo ( 
Bid. | Ask. div’d} Bid. | Ask. Quotations. ] 
pict: ‘ ‘ : , Par Sales. 
ee a a Name of Company. Location. Shares. | Val. sia ] 
Durango : Mexico: High. , Low. ] 
ee de Henoles. ..| 2,500 $50.00! $4,150 $4,250 Alacran.... socent PRE cess $40 Ot: Geo ene en —}|—— —— ] 
ngustias, Pozos..... 2,400, 5.00 64 70 La Esperanza (El | Aj Tintic 300,000 | $10 $0.43 = |° $0.36 126,000 ( 
Guananjuato : Oro) ...... 3,000 $10.00 780 bine iy... 150,000 | 10 |........cc0cfe cc cnececeee[enereees ( 
Cinco Senores y An., 2 ¥. Socovon de 8. Fern.. 2,500)...... 20 30 | Bullion Beck.. Tintic........... 100,000 10 Rekuesoehewaeeess ( 
aviada. . 2,000, 15.00) 295) 300, Michoacan : TURNER o iccnucnencmsndises: orsacncce Ranta sca ssevenl eee 3534 29 26,900 ( 
Cinco Senores y An., . _. Luz de Borda, avi- Con. Mereur. Sua hebew unk diisah ohon Cs wanshcoon | 1,000,000 5 1.30 | 1.84% 4,200 ( 
aviada. . 400 10.00, 250; 255 ador................ 3,000....... 31 WO | Geis. occ sc ccoceccccocsnecccccsconce co (MMEMIMMS.. 00000) MEME | LB Me vcacsnneses]ecscg ence ane]erenong 
Providencia,SanJuan : Luz de Borda, avi- DE seh sicee. poche sncdesaneee . Park City. 150,000 | 20 1.90 1.90 50 ; 
aunt tt bu... -| 6,000 2.00, 295 Rn aan st 1,000 ...... 10 12 Daly. 5. Perna ree rae ora 700 «| ~8.80 200 
Souieme 7 San Luis Potosi: y-West fev istieeeeeeieneerensesees B rk Cit "150,000 | 2 44.50 44.00 6 
Garduno y Anexas. LaG..5. 30 50 ConcepcionyAn.....|  3,000...... 115 120 — or. : es eee rs Park on 200,000 Bee cs Becks il oe eae su ota sabeeE ] 
Hidalgo: ; ee El Barreno, aviador..| 2,000 2.00 18 22 | Eagle & B. Beil. 1) 'Pintie .... 250,00 | 1 ‘90 90 200 ; 
Amistad y Concordia.) 9,600, 3.74) 5316 586 Sta. Mariadela Pa.... 2,400 10.00 600 CWO | Gann Comte... ......0..0052..0500000 c0000/ Ramee . ...| 250,000 1 3.0236 2.90 300 } 
. Carmen, aviada. ..... 1,100...... 250 300 Santa Fe.............. 2,400 ...... 20 30 | Horn Silver..... sacamseabepasent sccab MEMOS béwece'sms See. 8 OD Vcc ceesscanaloge caceawa tena oot ! 
Ca. Real del Monte...| 2,554)...... 450, 550. San Diegoy Annexas.| 2,400, 4.00 0 72 | BL. — Ee et ch pias tees : Tintic | 150,000 | 1 im = | LB 4,100 
El Encino, aviador ..|  1,120...... 40 L Zacatecas : MMR Soniniiendhe A énkon aesen sisson Tintic ....... 400,000 | 25 1.19 1.16% 1,009 
Guadalupe Fresnillo Candelaria y Pinos..| 2,500...... 280 ND AUMRMIEMNEE > i 5ccks ska paviwavonsacave.svensen Tintic . 400,000 25} 27 25 32,200 ] 
y Aunesas..... 1,000)....-. 220) 300. San CarlosyAnnexas, 2,500 10.00) 280, 285 | Ontario..................seseseeeeeeeeeeee Park City........]-. IOO00 | OD |... 0.0.0 [ocasevnncons|>senrane 
La Blanca, aviada. . 1,536 ...... 500 5.0 Sta. Maria de Gaud. 2,500, 10.00 340 345 | Sacrame oe Sak wRban WN Auiew lee pREAREC LONER Mercur.......... 1,000,000 5 .23 3,100 f 
La Blanco, aviada.. 7 esses 299 295 Miscellaneous : PL, 6s c. pope eens eneenstbunseees Park City........ 150,000 Be Ve secesecnans rf ; 
Maravillas y An., avi- Bartolome de Medina’ 2,000 1.50 50 55 | Star Con Tintic . esses} 500,000 1 2438 . 6,18 
ador.. 1,680)..... 300 320 Guadalupe Hacienda’ 10,000 2.00 230 235 | Swansea ee Tintic ........... 100,000 5 1.29 1.20 500 ; 
Maravillasel Lobo...) 1,000 ...... 200 «250 La Luz Hac. (Pa- So. Swansea. .... Ser acs sransecticns: 2 a. & 4346 “40 9,700 
Palma y An., avi- chuca)..............|  3,750)...... 70 8) | Showers Con BREAD accexoacd 400,000 5 0346 | 013g | 17,100 
OE = 0 = = a 0 vos 23s 1,800)...... 10 20 La Reina (Chihua- Ee ae MOET. cn vses 250,000 10 | ; jueenasal®o* aces 
Sta. Gertrudis y An., MD shat sink secees < Rt sss RN SND A nn cc wceuscavaesesaneste Tintic ... 500,000 5 ‘ 39 2,000 
aviador............ 9,600)...... De 10 Naica (Chihuahua)... 200)...... 4,500) 5,000 | U.Sunbeam......... 0 -scececceceeeeeeeee Tintic...°..2.:] 150,000 BN ae Great th ve pesens 
ee v an. 5 5 Natividad (Oaxaca) SRNR c=. \caccuseus euseniaenee OED sc oc co 500,000 | 1 “36g” |" 13aig" "| 34,900 
NP, 5. acbine 28,800) 0.50 = 631K 64 a eee 1,800, 4.00 480 Se) Fee OEY. 5c connsccienscsneeees SND sy ru sabeicd 2 500,000 Bisse suseeean leioseneesess a | 
Santo Tomas Apostol National (Oaxaca) re ia ai se conden iuninancees Ns iap noeed 500,000 | i | "[23i | 2a 1,400 | 
aviador..-.....-... 5,100)...... 5 7 _ aviador............ 1,800, 4.00 400 500 | Yankee Con RRMEED cccnwccss 500,000 1 | 1:70 | L0%_ | 10.5% ( 
me Stel y An.. ° : San Francisco Hac...| 6,000) 2.00, = 170, 180 | Ben Butler........ Bingham 500,000 | 1 "105g | 109% | 38,46 
aviada............. 1,200, 12.00/ 650) += 665. «Santa Ana Huantla Boss Tweed Tintic........... 250,000 | 1 "30 30 ae | 
7. celeron ee eeeees = -----| Hae » 70 | California...... a Park City... 300,000 | 1 16 to | 176,347 | 
wee 2 . 295 Union Hacienda...... , i 193 ERR OE RAT y 5 5 0 = 
Solodad, aviada._...| ed MN tsk a aor eden el thecs tse eacosniee Se nnn nennnen nese Park Valley Seite enen = 7 
Sorpressa, aviada. .. . 960} 5 00) 180 ee Meh at ok ic uih a ese akan | *By our Special Correspondent. Total number of shares sold, 347, 














isk, 

513,00 
20,00 
9.00 





18, 00 


5,000 


6,900 
4,200 
"50 
200 
261 
"300 
300 
4,100 
1,000 
32,200 
3,100 
8,100 
500 
9,700 
7,100 
2,000 
34,900 
7,400 
10,500 
33,400 
300 
5,347 
3,700 
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Argentum 


C.K.&N 
Columbine- “Victor . 


¢. 0. G. Ext 


c.Cc. & Mn...... 
Crde & C.C..... 


Dan 
A sack Pot. 


el “Con... 
El Paso, G........ 
Fanny Rawlings. . 


Findley 


Gold Dollar... 
Gold Dollar C 
Gold Cycle.... 






Gold Fleece. 


Gold Knob.... 
Gold Sov’n..... 


Jack Pot....... 


Last Dollar. 
Lexington... 
Little Nell... 
Little Puck.. 


Missouri...... 
Mol. Gibson.. .. 
Monarch...... 
Morn’g Star... 
Betional. Pe Chae 


Nellie, 
New ae n. 
Olive Branch. 
Pappoose.. 


ee ee 
Portland ...... 
Prince Alb...... 
Princ €88....... 
Progress ........ 


Pythias. 


Rob. Burns...... 
Rose Maud...... = 
Rose Nicol......... 
Sunset Eclipse : 


Uncle Sam.. 
Union. 


Vindicator ........ 


Work 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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Battle Mt. C... 




















May 19. | May 20. | May 21. May 22. 
LR [emer cec ees eneerreeeeiemes | seeeisenienn 
im! Bie | Bh) Beh) hte 
lg1 | .oy |...... 09 
1 | .03% 


= 
© 
be 
tw 





Ja ‘leesax FS eee .02 
| ‘oa | 1033,) 104 |” 203%) 104 
SM Aig wake hapa 064 
10156)... 102 |......| .02 
1.86 1.85 "|1.86 |1.85 "|1.86 
02 2 | .02%| 102 | .02 024, 
:02 
03 
0334 


4% 
1 
1 
. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
: 
: 0546) .0434 05% 0454 .04% 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





Total sales 445, 60 shares, 





Name of 
Company. 


Argentum....... 
Battle Mt.......... 


Butterfly Ter 


El Paso... 
—, rs 


Gould. 


Keystone 
Last Dollar 
Lexington. 


Mollie Gibson .. 


Moon Anchor 
National. 
New Haven.. 
Pharmac ‘ist 
mac le 
Portland 


or. 


Name of 
Company. 


a 
Big Three, 
ornis 


Can. Gold’ Fields. 
T Trail Con.. 


Vening Star 


Cripple Creek Con.. Be oe 
Dr. Jack Pot...... 





Sunset Eclipse.. 
Vindicator, Con.. 


é 44 
paaeaneees 1| .07 | “O64! - 0676 "0654) 06% “0636 “O08 





Colorado Springs (By Telegraph.) 





|par ~ May 22. May 23. | May 24, 





'0236| 10146) .0244) .0136 


la's5 (17% (1,831.75 [1.80 1.75 
90 | .9346) .90 

















Great Bo’d’r Pr’p., W. Australia. . 













| 10%) .09 | .10% .09 
| 0336 10344) 10336 103 


| : 
vali H. | L. | Hj L. | B. | L 
; | 
aD cb Arig 154) 117 


-0243) . ‘ 
.154) .1454| 154%) .1494, .15 T454 ‘ 
; ae | eel ee | coe $" 
-0634| .0634) .06%%) .0634/ .07 | .06%4) . 
2346) .2234) .203¢| .20%4| 31934! 1956] . 
-5136) 51 | £5144) .505{) .5146) 51 | 
GU | 5946 ore 58 — 59 


6 | Oo |. . | 
.085g| .0733) .08%4 .63'4 -0834| . 0824 











0334 “0356 0384-0396) .0334 0356! 03 
93 92 





MONTREAL, CANADA. 


|par|; __ we Nome of 
val H. L. Sales Company. 


scpanaeghen mace Montreal-London 
iesene Noble Five...........++. 
vba da. tar ane tna ececdon 
North Star. .........++0- 


Payne.. 

















Rambler-Cariboo. apa 
Republic Con .. 
Slocan-Sov ereign. 


~| Can. G.F.S 


STOCK QUOTATIONS. 





LONDON. 


| Author- 
Name and Country of Company |_ ized 





£ 
Anaconda, c. s., peentemen.. «+ee+.| 6,000,000 
Copiapo, c. , Chile. it: Suaieaon a i 2 
*De Lamar, g. s., Idaho.. 
Enterprise, g., British Col. ec 
Frontino & Bolivi ™ s. Colombia...... 140,000 
Hall Mg. & Sm., c. s., British Col......| 325,000 
Le Roi, g., British Coi.. aoe 
*Le Roi No. 2, g., British Gol. . 
Montana, g. s., Montana.. Sends noel 
Mountain Copper, California. 1,250,000 











Stratton’s encadence, Colorado. ...| 1,100,000 
St. John del Rev., g., Brazil. ,000 
Utah Con., g., (High, ‘Boy), Utah. 300,000 
Ymir, g., British ol. . : 200,000 

European: | 
I, Be PN hi.cnc white veinced ss cones 45,000 | 


Mason & Barry, ¢c., sul., Port’g’1.. --| _ 185,145 | 


*Rio Tinto, c., Spain Das emawelatn- dan 
*Rio Tinto, pref., Spain.. 
*Tharsis, c., Spain.. es 

Australia and New Zealand: | 
Assoc. Gold Mines, W Australia....... | §00,000 
Br’ken Hill Pr’p., s., N. S. Wales....... 








Hannan’s Brownhill, 2.5 We Australia. 155,000 








Ivanhoe Gold Corp. W. Australia... | 1,000,000 
| Salgurlie, A eee 120,000 | 
Lake View Cons., g., W. Australia... ..| 250,000 | 
| Mt. Lyell M. & R. L., c., Tasmania...... 725,000 | 
| Mt. Morgan, €.; Queensland 2 re 1,000,000 
Waihi, g., New Zealand................ | 320,000 
Indian: 
*Champion Reef, g., Colar Fields...... 220,000 
| Mysore Gold, Colar Fields..... 250,000 
| Nundydroog, g., Colar Fields. ..| 242,000 
Ooregum, g., Colar Fields.............. | 290,000 
Ooregum, pref., g., Colar Fields....... | 240,000 
| African: 
British S. Africa, chartered S. Africa. . ' 5,000,000 
| Cape Copper, 8S. Africa................. 600,000 
Cape Copper, pref., S. Africa.. ..| 150,000 


City and Sub’n (New), et Transvaal... 1,360,000 


| *Crown Reef, g., Transvaal............. 120,000 


De Beers Con., d., pr, Tene 1,975,600 


| De Beers Con., def... ; . 2,100,000 | 


Ferreria g. Transvaai.. 90,000 | 
| Geldenhuis Est., g. Transvaal..........| 200,000 | 
Henry Nourse, ., Transvaal........... 125,000 
Jagersfontein, d., Orange F. ie 1,000,000 


Joh’n’b’g Con. Invet. 5 S. Africa. a 2,750,000 








Jubilee, g., Transvaal................++ 50,000 
Langlaagte Est., g., Transvaal... ...... 470,000 | 
May Con., g., Transvaal................ 290,000 
Meyer & Charlton, g., Transvaal. .., 100,000 

_| Namaqua, c., Cape Colony coeiass ..| 200,000 
| Primrose (New), g., Transvaal......... 300,000 
_ | Rand Mines, g., 8. Africa. 448,989 
| Robinson, g., Transvaal. 2,750,000 
Sheba, g., Traansvaal . . | 1,100,000 
Wolhuter, Sa Transvaal. . 860,000 








c.—Copper. d.—Diamonds. g.—Gold. 
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s.—Silver. 


‘Last dividend. | 





















Date 
| £&. 
May, 1902| 5 
Dec., 1901 2 
May, 1902 
July, 1901 1 
Nov., 1899 i 
May, 192), 4 
April, 1899 | 
April, 1901; 4 
April, 1992 
| June, 1902 | 
| Dec., 191! 4 
| Mar., 1902 | 
March, 191; 3 
May, 1902 4 
May, 1902; 4+ 
| May, 1902 6 
May, 1902 4 
Jan., 1900 1 
Nov., 1901; 1 
April, 192 
Aug., 1901 2 
Jan., 1902) 6 
Oct., 1899 | 2 
Oct., 1901 | 2 
April, 1902} 3 
May, 1902 3 
Mar., 1902 5 
May, 1902 5 
| Mar., 1902 6 
| Mar., 1902 1 
| May, 192;| 2 
| May, 1902| 2 
| 
May, 1899; 3 
Jan., 1902 | 3 
Jan., 1902 3 
Aug., 1899) 7 
May, 1902; 17 
amanecakeneneeh ae 
a Saud adnan’ ae 
Jan., 1902) 24 
June, 1899, 7 
June, 1899 9 
Dec., 1900 26 
Nov., 1899 3 
July, 1899 7 
Aug., 1899; 4 
Dec., 1901) 4 
Jan., 1902!) 5 
Feb., 1902 | 3 
June, 1899) 4 
June, 1899 | 12 
Dec., 1901 1) 
Feb., 1902 1 
| Jan., 1899 5 





*Ex-dividend. 














































Total sales, 12,600 shares. 





PARIS. 
Par | Latest 
Name of Company. a Product. value- divs. 
| Fr. 
| Acieries de Creusot.......... WPUMMIOC. 65 sc0st |Steel mfrs.. 27,000,000 2,000 
“ Firminy . ae =~ wines 500 
- “ Huta-Bank. "|Russia.........! inl and Steel 500 
- ** la Marine.. |France.. Steel mfrs 500 
DRE iicvnesncandises ual re die SUA 644 e6en GinaNeuad caneatonasiged 
PN ein cs ase nsacesiomnesras |Lower Cal.....'Copper 500 
I ioc dccccccedncs ..|Russia.........|Coal and Iron.}... 500 
Champ d@’Or. ........... oo «file MRIIOD oc 00's Gold.. 4 5 
COUFFIOTOR, . 0 0.0ccccece . |B ramce........ Coal 300 
Dn, ene |Russia.. ee 500 
Dourges..... —— ii acacninnsta is 500 
| Dynamite Centrale. . Le eee | | Aeros 500 
| Escombrera-Bleyberg....... \Spain 50+] LeOd «.-0-02-eefe eee ine 500 
2 err \Brit. Col’mb.. Gold.. 250,000 5 
BRUAMOCRBOE . «6:00 cc csccscccees Bolivia........ Silver. -| 40,000,000 125 
US ooo ia) icine daeiareiviers |Greece........ Zincand Lead.| 16,300,000 500 
Malfidano.. <e.<-ore EMD sia.o'e sis 55:5 ae 12,500,000, 500 
Metaux, Cie. Fran. de...... [France........ Metal dealers..} 25,000,000, 5 
Mokta-el-Hadid eaaeas ca 5 — ..|Iron. ..-| 18,312,500 500 
Napthe Baku......... = Russia.. eed Petroleum 
Napthe N Nobel.. 4 Be keen eee | Peeeinasatatdndpousands 
Nickel ...... N. Caled’nia..|Nickel........ 10,000,000 250 20.00 
Pemarroyace. .... 2200 Spain. ........|/Coal, etc. dee kets eae ead 500 55.00 
PES 6 cccicsecicncvee ..|Colo’do, U.§.. Gold. ioe 5,000,000 a eer 
Salines de 1’Fat..............{FY@MC@.....-. Salt.. piiagwenes 500 6.00 
Salines du Midi..............| de a eee aaa mees 500 40.00 
Vielle Montagme............. 'Belgium ivciswe ssi hcsees d 30.00 
TORONTO, ONT. 
‘ >? ¢ > 2 
Namnoot aa May 20. May 21 May 23 May 24 
Company. val 
Ontario : | 
NEM a Saisicdinekanss ts 1 
British Columbia : 
| Cariboo McK.......... 1 
Center Star............ 1 
POST TIME... «000000000. 1 
| Vadrview,. ......ccosces 1 
| Lone Pine.........+.+. 1 
NE Sean se:en-ci one 1 
pa ere 1 
North Star. ........... 1 
UE cccncoccccecsess 1 
TRAM IOR os coc ccccceses 1 
Republic. .......ceses 1 
Wa vc cvccccccesees. 1 
War Eagle Cons....... 1 
Winnipeg... ....ccccces 1 
-| Wonderful.. 1 
| Develop. Co. : 











Buyers. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC. CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Abrasives— Cust. Meas. 
Carborundum, f.0.b. Niagara 


Price. Barium - Cust. Meas. 
Oxide, Am. hyd. cryst....... Ib. 


Cust Meas. Pric+| Paints and Cotors— Price 


Price Cust Meas. 


Graphite—am. f.o.b. 


Falls, Powd., F. FF. FFF.. 
Grains 
Commies, BW. ©... 20.06ss005- 
Chester, Mass 
Barry’s Bay, Ont 
Crushed Steel, f.0.b. Pitts- 
Emery. Turkish flour, in kegs. 
Grains, in kegs........... 
Naxos flour, in kegs......... 
Grains, in kegs........... 
Chester flour, in kegs....... 
Grains, in kegs........... 
Peekskill, f.0.b. Easton, Pa., 
flour. in kegs 
Grains, in kegs........... 
Crude, ex-ship N. Y.: Ab- 
bott (Turkey) 
Kuluk (Turkey) 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr 


Garnet, as per quality......... sh. ton 25.00@35.00/| Sulphate 
Ib. 


Pumice Stone, Am. powd...... 
Italian, powdered 
Lump, per quality 
Rottenstone. ground 
Lump. per quality 


Ib. 


& 


ig. ton 26.50@30.00, BOrax 


oe 


+ 


“ 


ry 


“ 


rr 


$0.08 | 
7@.10 
0414@:.05 
074@.09% 


Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) 
Barytes— 
RED; CGR, BIOs Bosc cannces eves sh. 


. 


ton 


05% 


05@.0516 | Bauxite—Ga. or Ala. mines: 
.03% | First grade 
05.05% | 
.0344| Bismuth—subnitrate.......... 
-05@ 0314 | Subcarbonate 


| Bitumen—“ B ” 
0144) 
Dy | 
s mA Bone Ash “ 


oe 


ir 


22.00@24.00| Bromine 


26 00) Cadmium— Metallic i 
109 Ibs. 


.013@.02| Caleium— Acetate, gray 
01% | “ _-brown.... 
.04@.40| Carbide, ton lots f.o.b. Niagara 
0214@.0436 | Falls, N. Y.. or Jersey City, 


oe 


-0244@.02% 


$0.0234 


9,00) 
8.00 | 
7.75] 
14.50 
17.00 


5.50 
4.75 
1.40 
1.65 


8% 
05 


0744@.07% 
40 

1.40 
2.00@2.50 
1.30 

-90 


dence, R. I.. lump 
a ee 
German, som. pulv 
Best pulverized 
Ceylon, common pulv......... 
Best pulverized 
Italian, pulv 


Gypsum—Ground 


Fertilizer 


{Infusiorial Earth—Ground. 


UI, Ws ess ieusccrccses 
French 


Oxide, pure copperas col 
Purple-brown 
Venetian red 


06@.20 | 


hy Dwcwspevsennss 


sépaneeell sh. ton 


75.00 


Ib. -05 


Kaolin—(See Clay. China.) 
Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) 


Provi- | 


sh. ton 


lg. ton 


+ 


Metallic, brown .............. sh. ton 


$ 19.09 


$8.00) 
30.00 | 


Red 
Ocher, AM. common 


16.09 


0144.% 
014@..2 
0234@.03% 
04@.08 
0144 
#,00@8.50 
7.00 

4.00 
14.00@16.00 


20.00 
37.50 
40.00 
2.45 

05 
01354 
-04 
-05@.10 
02 
-1@.01% 
.01@03 


9.25@,10,00 
21 2025.00 
-0434 
IL4G@.01% 
07 4{@.08 
O8Y4@.114 
12 
OG 05% 
JU KE 08 
AT 
044@.04% 
-0544@.0534 
O714@.0914 
0436@ 0454 
06% 
Ati 
-0534@.08% 
-0634@.08% 


|  cccn nudes saaseeusice sh anes - 
Dutch, washed 
| French, washed 
| Orange mineral, Am 
| Foreign, as to makeé....... : 
Paris green, pure, bulk 
Red lead, American 
| Foreign 
Turpentine, spirits............ gal. 
White lead, Am., dry 
Amerzan, in oil 
Foreign, in oil 
Zinc, white, Am., ex dry 
American, red seal 
Green seal 
| Foreign, red seal, dry 
| Green seal, dry 
| Potash— 
Caustic, ordinary 
Elect. (90%) 
Potassium— 
Bicarbonate cryst............. 


| OL7K@.06 


06% 


0384 


Powdered cr gran 
Bichromate, Am 


-l4 
08144 0814 


Rouge, per quality ga -10@.30| 
Steel Emery. f.o.b. Pittsburg... “ 07 | 


acids— | Cement— 
Boracic, crystals.............. .1034@.11| Portland, Am., 400 Ibs........ 
Powdered .114@.11% 
Carbonic, liquid gas........... .124%| “Rosendale,” 300 Ibs......... 
Chromic, crude 20) Slag cement, imported 
Hydrofluoric, 36% ............. 05 Ceresine— 
5} Orange and Yellow 
Al White 
05) Chalk—Lump, bulk............sh. 
Aleohol—Grain 2.45| Ppt. per quality 
Refined wood, 95@97% 60@.65 | Chlorine—Liquid 
Purified 1.20@1.50| Water 
Alum—Lump 1.75) Chrome Ore— 
Ground. 1.80) (50% ch.) ex-ship N. Y.........lg. ton 
Powdered 3.09| Sand. f.o.b. Baltimore - 
Chrome, com’! 2.75@3.00 | Bricks. f.0.b. Pittsburg 


| Clay, China—Am. com., ex- 
| dock, N. Y 

1.50; Am. best, ex-dock, N. Y 
-064% 
-20 
80 
2.60 
1.50@2.00 
1,15@1.25 | 


Carbonate, ppt 


Lead—<Acetate, white 
0 a ee sh. top, 9.00@10.00 


Scotch 
Carbonate, hydrated 
Calcined 
Chromate 
Cyanide (98@99¢4) 
| Kainit 
| Manure salt, 20% 
Double Manure salt, ‘ 
Muriate, 80@85%.. ........... 


.0734@.08 
‘06 

06% 
0844 | 

20 

0 


.0814@.09 

04.04% 

.0314@.03% 

35 

23 

9.05 

68 

ake 

1.83 

1.86 

914.104 
135¢@ .14 

ms 

2.11 

2.14 

38 


os 


bbl. 1.70@1.90 
1.65@2.25 
15 


1.65 


Lime-—Com.., abt. 250 Ibs...... 
Finishing 
Magnesite —Greece. 
Crude (957) Ig. ton 6.50@7.00} 
SINE by icdGssschbacesyounee sh. ton 14.00@15.00 
DN ccchnxsihaxensucarobsnss M 170.00 
Am. Bricks, f.o.b. Pittsburg... “* 175.00 
Magnesium— 
Carbonate, light, fine pd 
Dt batveeaddseawbeavawce 
Chloride, com’! 
Fused 


bbl. 


ig. ton 
100 Ibs. 


12 

1316 | 

2.50 
.0334@.06 
-30 

10 


05 
.07@.03 | 
-0134 | 
20 

.60| 
O95 | 


4.75 
33.00 
175.00 | 


Quartz—(See Silica). 
Salt—N. Y. com. fine.......... sh. 
Manganese—Powdered, | N. Y. agricultural 1.50 
10@15% binoxide 014@.0144 | Saltpetre—Crude 100 Ibs.3.2003.37 
Onate, pow'é. “4.2504. 
T5@S85 BBR sis peusnas ®),021 na 
th a eneaen 014.0244 Silica—Best foreign........... ig. ton 10.00@11.00 
8x@90% binoxide .0244@.0314 . he 
~ : ..*| Ground quartz, ord........... sh. ton 6.00@8.00 
90@95% binoxide .0344@.0514 * 19.00@13.00 
Carbonate 16@.20! a 
. 5 Wixwth gieeuhee sees * 2.50@4.00 
Chloride oor = 
0 " 5 b at 9 , - Ss mee 
aan Pereige 0@.21 Silver—Chloride 65 
Domestic ¢ Nitrat 93 
Marble—Flour................ sh. ton ie 3.1 10 
Mereury-—Bichloride 7| ii 
Siee—N. ¥.ornd.coarme ‘ sodium— 
_ - £. Sr'nd, coarse 03@.04|  Bichromate 
.04@.05| Chlorate, com’! 
30 Hyposulphite, Am 
.80 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 





ton 2.00 


Aluminum— 8.00 


9.00 
12.00 
17.00 
4.25 | 
6.00 
5.00 
.08 


1.75 


Coal Tar Pitch 

Cobalt—Carbonate 
Nitrate 1.50) 
Oxide—Black 2.26@2.30 

0544 | 08 


6.00@7.00 | 
U3 

3 064 
roi 0774K@.08% 
1.60@1.65 
1.70@1.9 
Peroxide 7 45 
Phosphate .02%@.8 
| 10%G@.11 
. 05 


100 Ibs. 


&4mmonium— 30@.. 
Carbonate, lump 


08144@..08% | Copper—Carbonate 
Powdered 


.19@.0944| Chloride : 
.055g| Nitrate, crystals............... 
.08'4| Oxide, com’l 

12 
09 | 


-12} 


Mineral Wool— 
Slag, ordinary 


Selected 
Rock, ordinary.............. ; 
Selected 


100 Ib. 
Ib. 


Sulphate, com’! 

Sulphide 

Sulphite crystals.............. 
Sulphur—Roll 


19.00 

25.00 

32.00 | 

40.00 | 

1.00 

60 : 
.20G.21| Italian, best 
Tar—Regular 

ND cb 0ssebsareassonawe 


| errr 
SN 3845-425 4555 040 se nanos 
Uranium —oOxide 
Zine —Metallic, ch. pure 
Carbonate, ppt. ............65. 
Chloride solution, com’l 
PY granular 


Nitrate, white, pure (99%) 
Phosphate, com’! 


Flowers, sublimed 
DSc chi satheskkctesbnbes 


Talc—N. C., 1st grade 
., Fibrous, best.... 


Explosives— 
Blasting powder, A 
Blasting powder, B 
.0544@.06| ** Rackarock,” A 

.0534@.0714| “* Rackarock,” B 

Judson R.R. powder 


Oxide, com’] white, 95% -0944| Dynamite (20% nitro-glycer- 
Com’l white, 99%..... ea 12 13} 
Com‘l gray ; (30% nitro-glycerine)......... 14 

Sulpkuret com’! 16 (40% nitro-glycerine -15| 
1614 | 

m6 18| 


| 
21 | 


Antimony—Glass 
Needle, lump 
Powdered, ordinary 


.30@.40) 


@ils—Black, reduced 29 gr.: 
25@30, cold test..........00. gal. 
15, cold test 


.0934@..10%4 
.10%@.114 
.1134@.12% 
-0934@.0934 
.0834@.1034 
1144@.153; | 
.1434@.173; | 
2134@.26% | 
-14@.19 | 
9.05 | 
.12| 
630.65 Boron- Nitrate 
6) Caleium — Tungstate (Schee- 
.85| lite), 
.11%| Cerium —Nitrate............ 5 
| Didymium-—Nitrate 
.05| Erbium-— Nitrate 
-16| Glucinum-— Nitrate 
-1044 | Lanthanum-—Nitrate......... 
25| Lithium-—Nitrate 
-044 | Strontium-—Nitrate........... 
.07 | Thorium —Nitrate 49@50*.... 
-1434@.0544 | Uranium-— Nitrate 
0814@.084 | Yttrium —Nitrate 
-974@.08 | Zirconium—Nitrate 


2.2503.00 
07@.09% 
09 


024% 
414.0454 
.0416@ 4% 
02140 02% 


Summer 
Cylinder, dark steam ref 
Dark, filtered 
Light filtered 
EEXtze COM COSb....2..c000000 








(50% nitro-glycerine) 


| 

| 
Arsenic-— White 
(60% nitro-glycerine) 
j 


-0344@. 


.0634@. 
MON (75% nitro-glycerine) 


Sulphate ; 
Glycerine for nitro (32 2-10° 


THE RARE EARTHS. 


Cust. Meas. 


Asphaltum— 


I CUE. ShESckseebesdnceds sh. ton 32.00) 


01 14@.034¢ | Feldspar—Ground ........... sh. ton 
0536@.06 | Flint Pebbles—Danish, Best..1g. 
35.00/ French, Best 
ed Fluorspar— 


9 | 
me Am. lump, Ist grade.......... sh. ton $14.40| Paints and Colors— 
9, * 


0334 | fen Chrome green, common 
aU) Pure. 

12.40 | 
17.90) 
16.50 
8.00@ 12.00 
11.50@14.00 
75 | 
85 


1236@.13 | 
£,00@9.00 
14.75) 
11.35 


Price 
$1.50 


“ 


Egyptian, crude 

Trinidad, refined.............. sh. ton 
» San Valentino (Italian) 

Seyssel (French), mastic....... sh. ton 

Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary...... Ib. 


ton 


10.00 
35.00 
40.00 
20.00 
30.00 
0674@07 
4.50 

B 

40.00 
8.00 


sh. ton 25,00@27.50 | - 

= 26.00@29.00| > 
0134@.02| 

100 Ibs. 1.67}4@1.76 | 


Ib. 


rT 


Chem. pure cryst 
Nitrate, powdered. ........... 


Fuller’s Earth—Lump....... 


aa 
.05144| Powdered 


NOTE.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. Readers of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL are 
requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. See also Market Reviews. 





